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Ba PPY debutante, her success is assured. The most desir- 
able parlis do her homage, for her frock’s a dream, her coiffure 
chic, her hosiery the smartest of McCallums... . Whether 
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debutante or matron, the selection of the most beautiful and cor- there's enough 

f . { ‘i , ° f . ; : P t tl a wool for warmth, 
rect in stocking-wear is of surpassing importance, ye his 1S canngh ile hee 
simple. Choose McCallum Silk Hosiery, for it has long stood beauly, and a 





lovely narrow fili- 
gree Sslripe band- 
McCallum de luxe style book illustrates the styles of silk hosiery clocking for style. 
Price $4.50 


for the superlative in quality and beauty as in style. The 














that we make. We will post one to you upon request. 
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Two costumes particularly designed for skating, and repre- 
senting two distinct types of this season’s skating costume, 
are shown above. One has breeches—not knickers—made of 
white homespun, and a white pull-on sweater. With this is 





worn a Wiener Werkstitte waistcoat in shades of vrown, 
yellow, and orange. The other costume has a navy-blue 
kasha skirt, and a blouse made of sections of white, bright 
blue, and gray-blue kasha cloth. From Bonwit Teller. 


WINTER SPORTS COSTUMES IN AMERICA 


Nearly All the American Winter Sports Costumes are Descended 


rom the Indians, Since They Have a Distinguishing 


Trace of Aboriginal Color and Design 


By Lucile 


simplified to the point where they are little short of per- 

fect. They are cut to allow freedom, all superfluous bulk 
of fabric has been sheared away, they are logical, vastly 
flattering, and entirely youthful. Practically all daytime 
costumes are now of the sports genre. Yes, and evening gowns 
too. There is a new “‘sports” type of evening frock worn in 
Paris now, shown in this issue, typical of this remarkable 
simplification of already simple lines. 

With the sports costume as the basic idea of the costume, 
the designers, who either themselves are interested in sports, 
or engage people who have practical knowledge of the actual 
use of the sports costume, specialize in costumes for each 
sport with each outstanding need worked out with cleverness 
and charm. In this country we have developed a winter 
sports costume peculiar to ourselves. It borrows something 
from the French-Canadian trapper’s costume, and from our 
own Indian costumes. There is the gay girdle bound tightly 
about the waist, for decoration, warmth, and support; the 
tight-fitting cap of fur or wool; the gay shirt or sweater, 
often covered with aboriginal designs. Winter sports cos- 
tumes have emerged from an amorphous mass of woolly 
sweaters, or what have you, to delightfully clean-cut, 
beautifully designed costumes that are a downright inspira- 
tion to any fair-minded sportswoman. 


GS simpli clotkes in general have become rationalized and 
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On the following pages are two costumes designed for 
skiing. They are the American and Canadian ski 
costume reduced to its simplest and most becoming lines. 
At the left is shown a skirt; smart sportswomen wear this 
exceedingly short skirt over tight-fitting breeches more often 
than they wear knickers. The ski skirt is traditional and when 
properly cut and short enough has an extraordinary chic, even 
more than the breeches or knickers worn alone. The costume 
shown with this has tweed breeches cut like those of a riding- 
habit, but scanter. With this is worn a short, but not too 
short, coat, cut very simply on mannish lines. This costume 
is excellent for ski-running on warmer days, when it is pref- 
erable to be dressed rather lightly. 

The technique of the snow-shoeing costume is as carefully 
developed as the ski costume. It must be light and warm, 
and not at all bulky. It must be “shingled” against the 
snow—as all winter sports costumes should be—by having 
sleeves and gloves tuck into or over each other, by having 
short socks rolled over boot-tops, and by having the breeches 
tuck well into the long wool hose. All crevices where snow 
may blow in must be cleverly covered. Bulky furs are not 
practical and are really extremely uncomfortable, especially 
when wet with snow. Most practical snow-shce and skiing 
costumes have the throat open on warm days and ‘‘shingled” 
against the snow with a scarf. 
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Tweed ski breeches are cul 
like scant riding-breeches; 
the coat, over a_ turtle- 


lw all-knitted ski costume 
with a turtle-neck  over- 
blouse and short knitted 





mea "e skirt. The vivid red flannel neck sweater, is mannish. a 
s breeches fit very closely. A man’s felt hat is worn i 
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Norwegian mittens, hand knitted and 
Thi sla on > type of extremely smart, are patterned with ’ ; } 
SS S¢ ad Hewett ‘pe 0 hs z a 7 > -orrec r » ica 
bi-boo! Ea small figures. Abercrombie and Fitch. The a ae rege 
skt-boo!, copied exactly jrom shoe for snow-shoeing is flat 
a Swedish boot, has a flange and flexible as a moccasin, 
el wider / yf a a ee eit ae ae R ites 
heel, wider at bottom than at The ski girdle wor n abot is a hand- well reinforced with stitching. 
lop, and a nearly straight loc woven Indian scarf from Canada in From Abercrombie and Fitch 


vivid red, brown, and white. From 
Abercrombie and Fitch. 


SKIRTS OR BREECHES ARE CORRECT 
FOR SKIING 
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Imported by BONWIT TELLER 


A white Rodier fabric with 
a woven border of beige and 


Sports coat, from Ars-Lenci, 
of white homespun embroid- 
ered with color, has collar and 
cuffs of clipped wool. The 
skirt is of white homespun. 


blue is used for this snow- 
shoeing costume. The belt is 
tan suéde; the fur, tan beaver. 












Norwegian mittens, hand- 
knitted in designs of snow crvs- 
tals. Abercrombie and Fitch. 





Instead of two socks, one knee- 





length and one rolled over the 


shoe top, this stocking is New this season are extremely narrow and To match the narrow scarf, 
both in one, by means of a short scarfs, hand-knitted and brought is a tight-fitting little cap, 
cuff buttoned to the long hose. from Norway. This is in red and white. patterned with small figures. ; 


THE SNOW-SHOE COSTUME IS AS 
LIGHT AS POSSIBLE 
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{> This Patou frock of bois de Smart skating costume with 
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Py ae rose kasha and jersey has the a blue and white Norwegian 
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sweater, gray-blue breeches, 
gray and scarlet mittens and 


” ae ; 
pa dividing of its short skirt 
AG 

= socks, and a krimmer cap. 


\ Ae 
NX X@ in the front, hidden by wide 
== = plaits. From Bonwit Teller. 
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To match the cap, scarf, and 
sweater on this page are 
knitted knee-length sports hose. 


This imported Scote h knitted 
skating set, patterned in gay 
colors, is new and smart. 


The tight-filting cap and nar- FOR SKATING, TOO, THE DIVIDED The sweater set shown here is 


row scarf, in red, brown, in several color combinations. 


and white, match the sweater. SKIRT AND KNICKERS From Abercrombie and Fitch. 
ARE EQUALLY CORRECT 
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Costumes with the new struck- 
by-lightning designs are more 
suitable in the North perhaps 
than anywhere else. The 
vigor of their designs is 


parlicularly appropriate. 


At the left, above, is an in- 
door frock to wear at a winter 
club, made of white velveteen, 
painted with futuristic designs 
in shades of dark beige and 
cerise. Lord and Taylor. 


THE 


SUITABLE 


NEW 


FOR WINTER 





RATHER VIOLENT 
“MODERN” FROCKS ARE 


CLUBS 
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At the right is a crépe frock, 
made with a white blouse, 
painted with high shades of 
yellow and with gray. The 
heavy crépe skirt is orange- 
yellow. Lord and Taylor. 


The ‘aboriginal jewelry” 
made by American Indians 


from the soft pliable silver 


of Mexican. dollars is very 
smart with the “‘modern” 
painted frocks. From Ishauu. 















USEFUL SPORTS 
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SCARFS, COATS 
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A vivid wool scarf is woven 
in a modern design in ver- 
milion and brown. This scarf, 
neither too long nor too wide, 
is new. From Anna Staber. 


(Below) A knitted sports 
frock from Switzerland is all 
beige; made with a turlle- 
neck overblouse, banded with 
fancy stitching. B. Altman. 
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To wear over a winter sports 
costume is a coat compromis- 
ing between a fur and cloth 
coat. Of beige wool with half 
of the entire front lined with 
beaver. Lord and Taylor. 





Shades of Norwegian gray- 


blue and darker blue are woven 
together, in silk and wool, 
in the scarf to be worn with 
a ski costume. Anna Staber. 


Brown and crimson homespun 
woven in a check. Bands of 
brown crépe de Chine edge 
the collar and cuffs and bot- 
tom of the skirt. B. Altman. 
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Dark brown homespun is | SPORTS WARDROBE 
lined with one of the new | 

yemarkable printed furs that ~ 

are suitable for sports. The i! 

fur ts beige printed with brown. 


From Lord and Taylor. 
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This knitted hat is a classic A camel’s-hair scarf and 
or skiing; but this winter i | : — . a ee ’ 
J kiing; but th ter ul | 4| watst-coat. in soft colors 
appears in high colors to | : ‘a These a ae eneree 

‘ tese may be worn with 
mate h Pop ogy — — | aig several types of winter sports 
one’s ski-boots. Anna Staber. Gre % : | cs if costumes. From B. Altman. 
| =< 
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Vivid scarlet flannel ix made 
with a slip-on overblouse that 
has its cuffs and collar hand- 
knitted of heavy matching 
wool. From Anna Staber. 


An all-knitted costume from 





Switzerland, in shades of 
beige. Frocks of this type are 
extremely useful at resorts. 
Two frocks from Anna Staber. 
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HEN Amy Drace was 


parents died, she capitalized her face and 


twenty and her 


talent and remarkable magnetism by 
going on the stage. Her first engagement was 


gained through the influence of her father’s oldest 
friend who was “angel”’ 
play. Though the play scored no great hit, yet the 
novice actress did. This—and always thereafter 
without the payment of the traditional price to 
manager or to star. 


for a none-too-successful 


The dramatic papers spoke of her rise as “‘ mete 
featured in a 
successful play at twenty-two, and was starred at 


oric.”’ In saner language, she was 


twenty-three by a daring manager who had dreams 
of discovering a legitimate Maude 
Adams. Thereafter her su 

She had more than 
She had talent which verged clos 
mangled word, genius. The 
before her. 


successor to 
ess Was assured 
beauty. 


much 


and 
on that 
future lay 


mere charm 


clowing 


She was twenty-five when she met Hilary Barr. 
She was twenty-five and three months when his 
whirlwind adoration swept her from her moorings, 
and she married him. 

Of course, she left the stage. This. to the tearful 
grief of her manager and to the genuine regret of a 
public which had learned to regard her as its own. 
But Hilary thought the home was the place for a 
wife. He said so. And because she worshiped him, 
the saying struck her as brilliantly original and as 
containing all the wisdom ever coined 

If she regretted the abandoning of her career, she 
did not confess the regret, even to her loyal sell. 
She rejoiced in merging her personality in that of 
her glorious bridegroom. She listened with eager 
acquiescence to Hilary’s harangues upon the sacred 
duty of women to be the helpmects and home 
makers of their husbands and to find their reward 
in the successful achievement of this task. 


ARR, luckily, had all the money he needed 

almost as much as he wanted. He was a lawyer, 
but he had leisure, inherited 
wealth. Wherefore, Amy’s former earnings were 
not needed to give her the comforts and luxuries she 
enjoyed. Barr surrounded 
that could make a normal woman happy 
Amy was very, very happy 


too; the leisure of 


her with everything 
And 


So was he 


step Amy turned her abstractedly serrowtul face toward him. 


This, for nearly two But when the first 
drunkenness of infatuation began to ebb, Hilary 
Barr with that his 
cherished bride had somehow a shade of the 
elfin charm and the and _ scintillance 
which had first captured his fancy. Amy was still 
beautiful, still loving and gentle and attractive. 
But—well, she was different. There was a solid 
placidity about her that sat as ill upon her lightness 
She had gained a little weight, 


years. 
wonder, too- 
lost 


elusiveness 


noted, vague 


as upon a butterfly. 
too. 

Her energies had been turned from their rightful 
course by her retirement from the stage. .\nd these 


deflected energies she had devoted to the novel 


excitement of house'sceping. There were no chil- 
dren. And her home and its careful upkeep ab 
sorbed more and more of her attention. All of 


which was most exemplary. but it did not add 
to the shimmering charm that had won Hilary. 

It was alter a dinner the Barrs had given to some 
English people that the quarrel came. 

The guests « world-famed 
doner and his angular wife. .\nd the 
guests had been chosen with a view to impressing 
the couple with the quality of \merican diners-out. 


Lon- 
rest of the 


honor 


were a 


\ HEN the last of the fourteen had departed 

that evening, Amy found her husband stand- 
ing in front of the library fire, chewing a cigar and 
glowering moodily into the embers. She stole up 
behind him, and put her cool palms over his sullen 
trick which, of old, had enchanted him. 
But now he greeted it with an impatient shake of 
the head that freed his eyes of their sweet encum- 
brances. 

“Why, dear!’’ exclaimed Amy, in hurt surprise. 
‘What’s the matter? Aren’t you well?” 

“Yes,” he said. shortly. ‘I’m all right. 
It’s late.” 
Have I done anything to displease you?” 
she asked, timidly, as she studied his clouded brow 
for some reason that might account for his crossness. 
“ Didn’t everything go all right, this evening? I 
thought the dinner was ever so good. And Sir 
Gerald praised the soup, too. He said it was the 
best he’d eaten since he 

“Yes,” said Hilary, his impatience breaking past 
his sullen guard. ‘‘I dare say he did. Every time 


eyes; a 


Better 
¢o to bed. 


“Te—? 
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TORN SAILS 


Matrimonial Disaster 


That Ends Phasantly 


Nassau 


In 


By 


Payson TERHUNE 


Schabelits 


there was a pause, I could hear you droning away 
to him about food and the high cost of living and 
the trouble of keeping good servants and what a 
jewel of a housekeeper Hender is. And—” 

“Oughtn’t I to have talked that way?” she asked, 
worried. ‘‘He seemed to like—” 

“Probably he did snapped — Barr, 
irritated by her childlike air of grieved perplevity. 
“You didn’t expect him to yawn in his hostess’s 
face, did you; and tell you you were boring him to 
death?” 

“Hilary!” 

“Sir Gerald has rubbed: elbows with the greatest 
minds of the age,” went on Barr. ‘He is accounted 
one of the most brilliant conversationalists in 
England. I was so anxious to give him a good 
‘first impression’ of Americans! And, every time a 
lull came in the banderlog chatter of the table 
to-night, I could hear vou saying: ‘And my house- 
keeper tells me she can remember when the very 
best filet mignon cost only thirty-four cents a 
pound,’ or, ‘When the vacuum cleaner got out of 
order, I hit on the simplest way to fix it! I figured 
out the way, all by myself, too. I—’” 

“Hilary!” begged Amy, flushing hotly. ‘‘ Please! 
Please, dear! I was only trying to interest him. 
And I talked about the things that seemed most 
interesting to me. If I had tried to talk to him about 
Parliament or about his mission to Washington 
whatever it is—I’d only have sounded silly. Be 
cause I don’t know anything about them. I—’ 

“Oh, don’t let it make you unhappy!” grumbled 
Barr. ‘It was my own fault. I ought to have 
known better.” 


> 


seem to,’ 


HERE was a little silence. Hilary continued 
to scowl into the fire; avoiding the big dark eyes 
he knew were still fixed so pathetically on his face. 
An ember slithered down into the grate. The 
muffled honk of a taxicab sounded from somewhere 
down the Avenue. Then Amy spoke again. This 
time her sweet voice had a subtly different note in it. 
“You say you ‘ought to have known better.” 
she began. “‘Ought to have known better than 
what?” 
“Oh, nothing,” he grunted, uncomfortably. 
“Tell me, please,” she insisted. ‘I think I have 
a right to know. Please tell me what you meant.” 
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“* Senator Durocg told me afterward you were like an electric flame. 
me frankly—would he have said the same thing about you to-night?’”’ 











Tell 





Still he did not answer. And presently she said, 
her voice now level, yet with a pathetic tinge of 
wistfulness in it: 

“Do you mean—do you mean you ought to have 
known better than to ask him here to meet me? 
Do you mean you ought to have known better than 
to try to give him a ‘good first impression of 
Americans’ by having him meet your wife? Hilary, 
you can’t mean that? Please say you don’t! 
Please, Hilary!” 

Her tone, once more, roused his impatience to 
frank speech. 

“Since you put it that way,” said he, ‘that’s 
what I do mean, in a way. Of course, I know you 
well enough to understand. But a stranger would 
get a wrong idea. These Englishmen are forever 
writing or talking about the so-called defects of 
their American hosts, and making fun of them. 
It’s been so from the time of Charles Dickens down 
to the American diary of that woman who made 


busts of Trotzky and Lenine. And I don’t care to 
be held up as a laughing-stock, as the host whose 
wife couldn’t talk about anything besides the price 
of meat and the mending of vacuum cleaners. 
There you have it! I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings. But you asked.” 

““Ves,”’ she sighed. . “I asked.” 


apr there was silence. Hilary Barr fidgeted 
and glanced at his watch. 

“Well,” said he, clearing his throat. ‘‘Let’s—”’ 

““Wait, please!” interposed Amy. “I—I— There 
is so much I don’t seem able to understand. And 
I want to understand, Hilary! You used to love to 
have your friends come here to meet me. You used 
to be so proud of me! You said so yourself. Hun- 
dreds of times. Am I different, now? I don’t mean 
to be. Am I?” 

Once more, Barr fidgeted. He was tired and 
nervous. The seeming failure of the evening, an 
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evening on which he had counted much, had jarred 
his temper. Yet, he sought to curb his vexation and 
to avoid a scene. But Amy would not have it so. 

“Please tell me,” she persisted. “‘Am I different, 
now? If Iam, how am I different, Hilary?” 

Her insistence frayed the edge of his patience, 
and stirred him to fresh memory of his grievances. 

“Tf you must know,” he broke out, ‘‘you are as 
different from the wonder-girl I married as our cook 
is different from Cleopatra. I don’t know when it 
began or how. I’ve tried, time and again, to figure 
out how and when it started. But I can’t. For 
instance—take the very first dinner we ever gave; 
six weeks after we were married. You held the 
whole tableful, just as you used to hold your stage 
audiences. Old Senator Durocq sat at your right, 
IT remember. He told me afterward you were ‘like 
an electric flame.’ I laughed at the description. 
So did you. But I knew what the old chap meant. 
Tell me, frankly, would he or (Continued on page 146) 
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MRS. PETER A. B. WIDENER 


Mrs. Widener, who takes a consequential part in the social activities in New Y ork 
and Philadelphia, is a daughter-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Widener 
whose palatial estate, ‘‘ Lynnewood Hall,” set in a beautifully landscaped park 
at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, forms a classic background for the internationally 
celebrated Widener art collection. Before her marriage to Mr. Widener, Mrs. 
Widener was Mrs. Frederick G. Peabody. Mr. and Mrs. Widener will be in- 
cluded among the members of the fashionable winter colony at Palm Beach. 


G. Maillard Kesslere 
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A Venetian glass vase in either blue or green is both decora- 
tive and useful. The large curved handles make it extremely 
decorative either with or without flowers. Itis 9’ high; $18. 


A GIFT SHOULD BE 





These two Italian glazed pottery swans, made to hold 
flowers, $3 a pair, can be used for cigaret ashes. The two 
Viennese figures may also be used for ash trays; $8.25 each. 





“VERY” 


It Should Be Very Old, Very New, Very Cheap, Or Very 


Magnificent—Something “Very.” 


An Average 


Gift Is a Dreadful Thing 


By RuBy 


see my friend, Gladys Apropos, to see her new Christmas 

list. This list differs from year to year, but it always 
reads like an Amy Lowell poem—glittering, tinselly words, 
alluring phrases, totally unrelated fragments that are com- 
pletely delightful. 

“Christmas giving with me is not a virtue,” said Gladys, 
“but a vice. I get completely intoxicated by it. I suppose 
it is like drinking or gambling, or anything that becomes too 
fascinating, but at any rate it comes only once a year. 

“The perfect Christmas gift should be both suitable and 
surprising, but it should not be so suitable as a Bible to a 
minister, or so surprising as a tomato surprise. Did you see 
that cartoon of Rea Irvin’s? 

“Speaking in large phrases, it should be very old, very 
new, very cheap, or very magnificent—something very. An 
average gift is a dreadful thing! 

“My list this year begins with the softest and pinkest 
chaise longue I could find for my grandmother, and a set of 
George Washington’s Diaries for my grandfather; a steel 
grate equipped with those wonderful electric coals for a 


] ingens year, about a month before Christmas, I go to 


, 


Ross 





Woop 


bachelor friend; two old English water-colors of primroses for 
the yellow morning room of a girl friend; a load of hickory 
logs for an artist who has a large fireplace in her studio; a set 
of catalogues of the collections in the Metropolitan Museum 
to a far-away country cousin; a bottle of the most expensive 
scent to another cousin; a half dozen exquisite maid’s aprons 
to the girl who has one servant; a new lacquer card table 
for a bridge-loving friend; a quantity of cigarets, with the 
insignia of his yacht, for a man who has everything; a Water- 
ford bowl for my mother-in-law; an old lacquer tea caddy 
relined with cedar wood as a cigaret box for another 
friend. 

“T admit I often buy things for their own attractions and 
then apply them to the friends to whom they seem most 
suitable. Just to go into one of the shops and to see the 
colorful display of the latest chiffon handkerchiefs from 
Paris, soft wool stockings and sweaters from Scotland, the 
amusing faience figures from Vienna, the beautiful silver 
and glass, old and new, from England—if I had money 
enough I would establish a Christmas Bureau for the fun 
of giving these thousand things.” 
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few remere see 


Directions for 
ordering 


areon page ro2 


Last Christmas Har per’s 
Bazar displayed in the 
shopping pages the new 
successful cigaret lighter. 
The lighter above is the 
same of 14k. gold with 
the opposite end open- 
ing into a cigaret-case, 
$325. Smaller size, $300. 


A heavy ribbed silk scarf 
comes in a large square of 


either blue and white 
plaid or black and white 
checks, $o. The little 
folding desk watch has a 
radium dial. In plain 
silver, engine turned case, 
Swiss movement, $35. 


From left to right are four French ties, one in two shades of 
blue linen meshra lined with silk, $5; a rose and lav- 
ender linen tie, $5; a silk meshra tie of orange and 
mauve, $6; and a silk twill tie in black and orange, $6. 
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They say that no one less 
than the Prince of Wales 
has, for his own special 
use, this Prince of Wales 
cigaret-case, so different 


from the usual flat case. 


It is half an inch thick, 
protecting the  cigaret 


from mashing, $265. 


At the top left is a hand- 
kerchief of black and 
white crépe de Chine, $5. 
Below, one of blue and 
white linen, $3. Upper 
right, a gay purple silk 
with colored center, $5, 
and a silk and linen one 
in pastel coloring, $5. 
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Photographs on both pages 
by A. Ralph Steiner 
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Four smart English ties of distinctive silk. Left to right 
geometric design in two shades of blue, $3.50; a tie of 
yellow and blue mixture, $3; a heavy silk tie of blue 
and orange, $3.50; and one of black and white checks, $3. 
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Directions for 
ordering 
are on page 162 











Above is a flexible braided pigskin belt, one inch wide, in tan or black 
with a two-ring fastening either in gold at $38, silver at $22, or in 
brass at $6. The English golf gloves of chamois have four long eyelets 
over the knuckles, crochet between the fingers, and are trimmed with 
brown kid, $4.50. The pigskin golf scorer with celluloid disks, $2.50. 


























The set of miniature golf for a French crystal cuff-links, with Indelible “full name’’ golf ball Ree-tee golf device for practising 
small lawn consists of nine golfing figure in color, are $20; marker. In ordering give full drives. Can be used where space 
hole rims, flagstaffs with red scarf pin, $12; lapel watch chain name desired. $5. The French allows for the full swing of the 
felt flags, tee and home plates, with crystal button, $20; plain golf ‘“‘hike-meter” will gage driver. It corrects slicing and 
rules and instructions. $12. jigger cuff-pins, $15 a pair. the distance of drives. $6.50. will increase your drive. $5. 





GIFTS TO CHARM THE INVETERATE GOLF PLAYER 
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‘Slave bracelets are still ett i A ieee bracelet of 14k. 
smart for daytime wear. al green gold with black 
At the left is one of red 
carved carnelian and 
seed pearls, $42.50. 
In the center, a heavy 
bracelet in 14k. white 
gold. Price $33.50. 


enamel design and crys- 
tal links, $39.50. <A 
V-shaped hat ornament, 
3.95; and a shoulder 
pin of crystal, onyx, 
and brilliants, $7.95. 























Directions for ordering 
are on page 162 





An antique French plate with an amusing 





scene with inscription in black on white, 
S13" in diameter, $10. Express collect. 


A map dated 1660 from an old English 
atlas, $20; and an old bonbon box, $15. 


Here are three useful and smart accessories 
for the steamer. A light tan, brown, or gray 





suéde-finish buckskin suitcase, bound with 
cowhide, 24'’, $25; a hat-box to match, $25; 
an imported Scotch  steamer-rug, $35. 








A set of tan and red “‘coolie lacquer” bowls and Five small soapstone turtles in a brocaded box, 
saucers from Peking, China. The nest of three $3. A most unusual coffee-cup of white Peking 
bowls is $1.50, six bowls and saucers, $7.50. glass, saucer of black Japanese bog-wood, six for $10. 


GIFTS WITH CHARACTER AND CHARM 
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Photographs on both 
pages by 


A. Ral ph Steiner. 


A low folding-table has 
a removable tray. Itis 
painted Chinese red or 
apple green and has 
gaily colored chints un- 
der the glass, $37.50. 
A collapsible cocktail- 
shaker in a_ black 
leather case contains 
four cups, a squeezer, 
and corkscrew, $30. 





A convenient and always useful dressing- 
case is completely equipped and inexpensive. 
he case is of tan pigskin, and the backs of 

When folded it 
by 


the brushes are ebony. 
measures about eight 


Price, $28. The small pigskin case will 
keep keys neatly in your pocket, $7.50. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
A MAN WILL 
LIKE 
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Smokers’ delights. 
natural Corsica briar and one aged bruyére 
(or sandblast), $18; a striped silk tobacco 
pouch, lined with oiled silk, $2. Twin- 
fold pigskin cigaret case, $5.  Cigaret 
holder of clouded amber and jet, 412" long, 
Cigaret package holder in gold, $38. 





Directions for 
ordering 
are on page 162 


On the table also is an 
amber glass pinch-bot- 
lle with silver top, 
$8.50; a combination 
silver funnel and boltle- 
opener, $6; a green (or 
blue) glass  cigaret- 
holder trimmed in gold, 
$5; and smoked blue or 
orange French cock- 
tail glasses, $1.65 each. 





A case of pipes, one 
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A float or surf-board made of balsa wood 
is tightly covered with gaily painted canvas. 
Balsa wood is grown in South America 
and floats as readily as cork. This surf- 
board comes in two sizes, $20 and $13.50. 


Betting on how long one can stay on this 
modernistic inflated fish, is a new water- 
sport. It is made of heavy rubber, is 
easily blown up, and is highly decorated 
to represent a floating fish. Price, $25. 
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An air-raft, that can also 
be used for duck-shooting, 
is six by four feet when 
blown, and will fold, when 
the air is out, into a bag 
one by two feet. With 
bellows and paddles, $65. 


To climb on this “Water 
Pony” is quite a difficult 
feat, and to stay on it is 
still another trick. It is 
made of an air-tight barrel 
with a grooved saddle seat, 
about 25" high, for $75. 


Directions for ordering 
are on page 162. 
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Ij you want to sail an un- 
sinkable raft, try this 
Bubble Boat. It will carry 
three passengers and can 
be assembled and launched 
in five minutes. Complete 
with bellows and sail, $35. 


A floating horseshoe that 
can be used for fishing or 
playing catch ball. It is 
made of imported balsa 
wood, covered tightly with 
canvas, and has a seatwhich 
is partly submerged. $25. 


Directions for ordering 
are on page 162. 
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Under the warm Florida sun, when it is 
smart to let the skin tan and there are many 
hours to while away leisurely in Southern 






waters, try climbing on this huge brown 
canvas-covered rubber ball. Price, $20. 











Aquaplaning is not only a delightful sport, 
but it also requires skill. Balancing one- 
self on this canvas-covercd board when it 
is harnessed to a speed boat, is quite a 
difficult feat. The board is pine. $15. 
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PLAYTHINGS 















ROPICAL WATERS 
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SANTA HAS NEW TOYS 
READY TO PLACE 
AROUND 






























If the smart doll wants a country estate here is a port- 
able one, completely equipped, even to flowers. It is 
16" high and 21" wide. The roof and front open, 
showing the furnished rooms, stairway, and bath, $14. 


A smooth, white-painted wooden duck for the very 
younger generation. It is 8” long, $2.45. (Left) <A 
little refrigerator, full of luscious-looking toy fruits, 
vegelables, meat, and cake of ice. Price, $4.50. 


““Owd Bob,” a curly-haired, lifelike toy dog, imported 
from England, is about a foot high, $5.75. In children’s 
hearts John Martin’s books find a very warm spot. 
This ** John Martin Big Book, Number Nine,” is $2.60. 





This little laundry set for a small girl will help to fill 
many hours indoors joyfully when the skies are dark and 
the grass damp. The set consists of wash-tub, wash- 
hoard, wringer, clothes-basket, clothes-pins, etc., $3.75. 


Vine photographs by Robert Waida 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
FOR LITTLE BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


“ Kangru-Springshus” for boys and girls are lots of fun 
to jump around on. They are strongly made, $3 a pair. 
(At the lower right) “Deck Ring Toss,” to play indoors or 
out, consists of nine sturdy rope rings and four pegs, $3.25. 


“Ombro-Cinema,” a motion-picture toy, will entertain 
grown folks as well as little ones. There are four films 
that move across the screen, a music box that plays a tune 
as the scenes move, and an extra film to make, $9.50. 


(Right) A fort (made of papier-mdaché and about two feet 
square) with castle and drawbridge. It is partly col- 
lapsible—the upper part folding into «a trap-door un- 
der the fort, $14; soldiers and cavalrymen, $3.25. 


Ingeniously packed in a box covered with oriental silk 
brocade are five tiny quaint toys from Peking, China. 
These little toys are replicas of men and carts to be seen 
on Hatamen Street, Peking. $1.75 a set with box. 


Directions for ordering are on page 162. 
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PREMET MOLYNEUX 
TWO COSTUMES FOR TRAVEL AND WINTER SPORTS 


Stenciled rabbit, that resembles alligator in pattern, is used for the vest and facing of this 
coat. The coat itself is made of one of the new *‘ chiné” tweeds, of a rose-beige color. This 
is suitable for St. Moritz or other winter resorts. For traveling many smart women prefer 
a combination suit and top-coat like this, of beige kasha sibeline, with a striped blouse. 
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CLOTHES 
FOR OCCASIONS 


Nowadays, Women are 
Infinitely Better Turned 
Out than Formerly, but 
There No More 


are 


“Clothes for Occastons” 


By 


MarjyortE Howarp 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

HAD a most interesting conversation lately 

with an elderly woman who, in her day, was 

deservedly called well-dressed. Acknowledging, 

as every fair-minded observer must, that the average 

of smartness has risen enormously, she still contends 

that its topmost peaks are entirely untenanted in 

our day. Her reason struck me as original; she 

lays it to the lack of what she calls “clothes for 
occasions.” 

“Women as a whole are much better turned-out 
than we were,” she argued. ‘‘They take infinitely 
better care of their figures; they are much more 
meticulously manicured. Modern round heads 
have the neatness of classic statues; there are no 
more artistic tousles or deforming chignons, and 
hats really fit the heads for which they are designed. 
Modern dessous are more becoming and certainly 
more healthful. Your soft flexible corset-belts are 
immeasurably preferable to our whalebone armor. 
Yet with all these improvements, modern manners 
are frequently deplorable, most inappropriate to 
the surroundings of polite existence, and modern 
clothes often seem to me to have the same defect. 
There are no more clothes for occasions. ” 

I have been thinking this over carefully and have 
come to the conclusion that there is something in it. 
I went one night to the Théatre Apollo, to see the 
new operetta, ‘‘Bouche a Bouche.” We are mad 
about operettas, you know, and they are all called 
“Bouche something,” since the success of the first 
“lip” comedy, ‘‘Ta Bouche.” It was only the 
third performance, yet two expensively dressed 
women in the box next to us were wearing street 
costumes and felt hats which would have been suit- 
able to a morning’s shopping. With these work-a- 
day clothes, one wore a diamond necklace and the 
other a ring with a stone as big as a butter plate. 

I went to the reopening of the perennial “‘ Jardin 
de ma sceur,”’ as everybody persists in calling the 
Embassy Club. The prettiest girl in the room 
wore a jumper and plaited skirt; it is true that it 
was of chiffon and embroidered, but it was an un- 
mistakable sports frock all the same. I went to a 
noon wedding, the social importance of which won 
columns in the newspapers. Three of the best- 
known “personalities,” close friends of the bride, 
wore kasha or tweed coat and frock costumes that 
would have looked delightful at a golf club. 


AGNES 


Far be it from me to criticize—I am only report- 
ing. Personally, I see all the advantage of the sports 
influence on our dress at any time of the day, from 
noon to midnight and back again. But I quite 
understand that a distinguished member of a more 
formal generation finds our age lacking in elegance. 
It is increasingly difficult to stand out from the 
mass for many reasons; first, ef course, because the 
general appearance of the mass is so improved. 
But quite as much, perhaps, because a plan as 
simple as our present “naturalistic” stvle of dressing 
demands absolute perfection in both proportion and 
detail for distinction; and absolute perfection in 
everything at once is a pretty hard thing to accom- 
plish. It demands an amount of planning in ad- 
vance which very few women have the intelligence, 
leisure, and patience to achieve, to say nothing of 
the initial imperatives—money, taste, and a good 
figure. 


JERY, very subtle are the component parts 
which go to make up a completely elegant whole 
and very slight are the changes the new modes 
have wrought in this season’s ideal of perfect smart- 
ness. This time last year, in spite of the fact that 
the Paquin coat had flare, a really elegant woman 
would probably have been wearing a straight, 








For winter sports or travel 
is a hat of gray shaved lamb, 
painted rose, silver, and gold. 
The scarf is of gray crépe de 
Chine, painted like the hat. 


narrow coat, either a tweed redingote, or, more 
formally, a black coat with a beige fur collar, cuffs, 
and deep band round the hem. Under this her frock 
might be black, or it might be beige; it might be 
perfectly straight and tailored, a two-piece sports 
model, or softly full in the lower part of the skirt. 
The belt-line, if there were any, was at the top of 
the hip; the sleeves were long, plain, and close- 
fitting; the neck invariably open. An envelop 
purse thrust under arm gave the smart 
“huddled”? look that was essential. The hat was 
pretty sure to be some version of Reboux’s “ Viewx 
Marcheur,” with a pearl or diamond brooch in it, 
which was photographed by Baron de Meyer; for 
the very pointed hat had already passed its own 
apex. The shoes were a one or two-strap model or 
plain pumps, often brown. Her plain antelope pull- 
on gloves matched her beige stockings. She wore a 
natural flower pinned into her collar, and a scarf 
about her neck. Pearls were practically obligatory 
round her throat and in her ears. They might be 
either real or so evidently artificial as to deceive 
no one. On one arm were massed many narrow 
bracelets, in diamonds alone or in diamonds and 
emeralds or sapphires, but not both colored stones 
at the same time. 

The 1926 model wears a coat which flares just a 


one 


































Worth caus ths gown ‘Jet 


dean” because the silver 
embroidery up the front looks 
like the graceful spray of a 
fountain. The gown is of 
heavy black satin, with the 
bodice embroidered in crystal 
The skirt has a 
band of gray fur at the hem. 


and silver. 


THE CLOSE BODICE 
AND FULL SKIRT 
AS WORTH 
PRESENTS THEM 
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Pale green beads, in two tones, are 
heavily encrusted on pale pink Geor- 
gelte crépe. In the back, near the hem, 
are fan-shaped width. 
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trifle, the flare achieved in various ways, sometimes 
in the front only, sometimes at the sides, sometimes 
all round, rarely only in the back. A very much 
flared coat looks ordinary and rather “flip,” 
and is generally not elegant. It is more often 
black than anything else, most frequently of broad- 
cloth, though it may be of velvet. Some good 
models have a short cape in the back. It is smartest 
trimmed with beige fur, though sometimes with 
gray or brown, but the shawl-shaped collar often 
replaces the band, and there is seldom fur around 
the bottom. Fur coats, by the way, which come 
out in really cold weather, more often retain straight 
lines than adopt the season’s flare. The frock under 
the coat may be of a bright color, a geranium red 
that I see quite often, a wine color, or some shade 
of green, verging on the dark side, and frequently 
with a blue tinge in it. This frock is almost in- 
variably softly full, and its waist-line suggests the 
normal though it does not achieve it. Its corsage 
is apt to follow the natural lines quite closely, 
though there is no hint of constriction. Its sleeves 
while usually long and plain, may be quite un- 
usual and elaborate. It may also have a real 
collar. 

The hat—I ought to write the definite article in 
italics—is Reboux’s “Gigolo” eight times out of 
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ten. It was described in the last number and is 
photographed by Baron de Meyer in this number 
of the magazine. So avid are we of youth that even 
the name of the popular hat must imply it. If the 
hat is not “Gigolo,” it will very likely have height 
somewhere, perhaps in the back like another 
Reboux model which has a fold across the crown 
from side to side, reminding me of the crown of the 
Upper and Lower Nile, as “Gigolo” reminds me of 
a popover. The Agnés hat sketched at the begin- 
ning of this article illustrates this novel outline. 
At any rate, the folds in the crown of the new hats 
are quite complicated and the crowns themselves 
are often really high; it has been suggested that this 
may be in preparation for long hair! 

Two pins with long crystal heads, both run 
through on the same side, are smartest just now. 
The material of the hat is either smooth or tau pé 
(velours) felt. Its color may be black to match the 
coat, beige to match the fur, or red, green, or blue 
to match the frock. 

Shoes continue to be as plain in the daytime as 
they well can be, with black patent or antelope 
pumps a good leader. Some women are beginning 
to wear oxfords with this type of dress, as well as 
with sports clothes; occasionally a very smart 
woman has them made for afternoon in perfectly 
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DRECOLL 


plain black satin. Black footgear is more frequent 
than brown this year. 

Gloves are unchanged. Few flowers are worn in 
the daytime, and fewer scarfs, unless the costume 
is very tailored, in which case a folded handkerchief 
matching the hat, and made of some thick silk, 
like a man’s tie, is smarter. The Baronesse de 
Meyer has been wearing one of dark green or dark 
cornflower blue velvet to match her hats. Stock- 
ings are a pale neutral beige without hint of rose, 
though we hear talk of gun-metal for the daytime. 

Pearls are not so invariable as they were, though 
plain round pearl earrings are still great favorites. 
The trend is toward stone jewelry, real, or so good 
an imitation that it can hardly be detected. The 
day of obvious imitation is waning. Two or three 
wide bracelets are worn instead of a mass of narrow 
ones; and heavy gold link bracelets, set with differ- 
ent colored, semi-precious stones, are often worn 
three or four together with the more tailored 
costumes. A bag frequently replaces the envelop 
purse. 

These are the differences—you will acknowledge 
that they are not striking. The most striking same- 
nesses are the continued shortness of the skirts, 
and the evident fact that slenderness is still next to 
godliness and far more general. An undistributed 








middle remains as undesirable as what Gilda Gray 
calls ‘‘a future.” The heavy thought their time 
had come at last when quantity came in again, 
but alas! extra fulness is only really acceptable 
when it flows and undulates about a slim figure. 

That the new fulness demands to be subtly 
treated one may realize by studying it in actual 
wear. Long obviously cut full skirts of substantial 
material prove themselves dowdy and provincial. 
They look as if they had been taken from old 
theatrical trunks. Short flaring ones, unless 
cleverly managed, are apt to be too reminiscent 
of Texas Tilly, the pride of the dance hall. Moly- 
neux does his full skirts very well, by the way, 
hanging them in narrow soft folds, like unpressed 
plaits, though they are really circular. These are 
much prettier than the large funnel-shaped godets 
of which many women profess themselves already 
tired. They say that they find them in all the cheap 
ready-made gowns. 

Decidedly, fulness must be managed with art, as 
Madame Vionnet does it. Here is a creator who 
always remembers the body structure underneath, 
so that the fulness is never forced or tedious. Ful- 
ness, of course, is not new. The couturiers have 
been gradually working us up to it for four years; 
but it is new to develop (Concluded on page 144) 


A gown of Spanish inspira- 
tion is of white chiffon velvet 
with rich embroidery all over 
the entire front. Deep silk 
fringe, reminiscent of a Span- 
ish shawl, is used so that it 
forms a peculiarly graceful 
line. This gown indicates 
a new mode of subtle drapery. 


DRECOLL USES 
FRINGE IN 
A NEW 
SUBTLE WAY 





DRECOLL 





Heavy black satin is embroidered solidly 
with silk in autumn leaf colors. 
is an excellent example of the new 
flare with fitted ‘‘princess’’ lines 





This 
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PARIS TRAVELS IN 
FROCKS AND 
COATS, SUITS, OR 
FUR COATS 
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For those who travel in a suil, this A frock of this sort should be worn 
for traveling if you choose the frock } 
and coat combination. This one is 
in navy blue rep. White collar 


and cuffs give a touch of freshness. 


model is correct and extremely 
comfortable. In brown tweed with 
beaver fur; the collar has the long sur- 
plice line that is so smart this season. 
















(.1bove) This is the sort of sports suit 
which may be worn on the journey 


One of the tailored fur coats of a 
hundred uses, worn in town, travel- 
ing, or at resorts. It is of beige 
clipped ‘‘chevrette”’ or young goat, 
stenciled in leopard-like spots. 


and for sports when one arrives. It 
is in heavy green and cream-checked 






cheviotle, with a jumper of green. 
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Chantal has created a most successful costume which is ap propri- 
ate for the journey and for wear at the winter sports resort after- 


906 


wards. Itisin Meyer’s‘‘cachemire” in brown with matching fur. 


The skirt of the costume shown above has a sort of apron banded 
with the stitching, and the charming blouse is of Shetland 
“lace”? wool, bandcd with the material cozcred with stitching. 


(Right) The cape looks well in traveling, and is very warm when 
it is added to a coat. This model is in Meyer’s “ Mehari” or 
camel’s hair, in beige, which remains one of the smart colors. 


(Left) Particularly good for winter travel and sports wear is 
a fur coat of nutria, cut full, and plaided with very effective 
inset fillets of black Hudson seal. The huge collar is nutria, 


SOME COSTUMES ARE 
DESIGNED FOR 
TRAVEL AND WINTER 
SPORTS, TOO 
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MARTHE REGNIER 


ONE PARIS 


THE 


HIGHER 


Marthe Regnier would like to see a revival of 


the béret, so she is making several versions of 
it. The most attractive is of moleskin, dyed 
to match or contrast with the costume. The 
supple fur lends itself very well to draping. 


Jane Blanchot wishes crowns to be raised. 
This tendency is observed at several Paris 
Here the compromise, where 
height on one side only is used. Made 
of plain green felt and matching “taupe.” 


milliners. 


DESIGNER 





JANE BLANCHOT 


REVIVES 


BERET, ANOTHER THE 


CROWN 


Talbot would like to turn down 
brims to give protection to the eyes. This 
hat is of very supple colored “taupe” felt 
lied 
ished 


Susanne 


about with a 


with 


grosgrain ribbon fin- 


three little feather rosettes. 
Under the name of Mariannie we find our 
old friend, Jann Duc, 


making hats for Poiret. 


who has recently been 
This model, which 
illustrates the determination of the milliners 
lo give us more brim, is in pale fawn felt. 











SUZANNE TALBOT 
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JANE BLANCHOT 


FRENCH HATS 








MARTHE REGNIER 


FOR FORMAL 


WEAR ARE OFTEN 


FEATHERED 


Aigrettes are still extremely smart for 
formal wear. For American clients they are 
replaced by fancy feathers, burned goose, or 
stripped ostrich. This model is in velours 


felt, in bishop’s purple with purple aigrettes. 


(Left) Suzanne Talbot has found an inter- 
esting way to use the bonnet-like forms which 
were such a success this summer. This hat 
is of bottle-green felt, the crown covered with 
coq’s feathers in their natural iridescence. 





(Middle) A hat which is worn at a very 
important afternoon reception, or in the 
evening to a restaurant, with evening dress. 
The crown is of black felt, with twists of chiffon 
velvet in shades matching the long feather. 


(Right) Another version of the béret as 
proposed by Marthe Regnier is in one of ihe 
new satine felts, shiny and supple, in a 
blue-violet tone, with slashes through which 
velvet is drawn, Renaissance fashion. 
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“* Let me congratulate you,’ suid Julia, ‘upon your sleight of tongue. 


— Es 














Of course it has been done before.’ 


” 


CONTRARY WINDS 


A Breezy 


library, took off her hat, pitched this onto a 
table and flung herself into a chair. 

“Tf you want a drink,” she said shortly, “toll the 
bell.” 

Her fiancé limped to the fireplace, dabbed at a 
button, turned, sank into the depths of a sofa and 
closed his eyes. 

“What a truly leprous day,” he murmured. 
“Six fly-blown flats and four houses in five and a 
half hours. An’ I wouldn’t be seen dead in one of 


J ites STANE WILLOW passed into the cool 


them.” 

Julia shook back her curls energetically. ‘That 
one in Sloane Street wasn’t so 
bad,” she said. 


““What, the one with the pitch- 
pine doors and a bathroom like a 
priest's hole?”’ 

“They weren’t pitch-pine, ” said 
Julia. ‘‘They were maple. Be- 
sides, we could easily have them 
painted. And I don’t like too big 
a bathroom.”’ 


“Neither do I,” said Hubert 
Challenger. ‘‘ But I hate not being 
able to get off the cork mat. Why, 
I’ve been in more roomy 


limousines. ”’ 
“‘T don’t know what you do ina 
bathroom, ”’ 


said Julia, “but I 


Tale 


DoRNFORD YATES 


By 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


usually bathe. So as long as there’s room for a 
on 

““Ah, that’s the trouble,” said Hubert. ‘You 
see, I dry myself, too. Sometimes I even go so far 
as to put on a good-looking vest before bursting 
once more upon an expectant world.” 

“Of course, if you want a bathroom like the 
Albert Hall... .” 

“T don’t,” said Hubert. ‘“‘That would be too 
big.”’ His fiancée choked. ‘‘ But the Sloane Street 
appendix isn’t even life-size. Standing in the middle 
of it, I could bolt the door, lean out of the window, 
switch on the light, turn on the bath, wash my 





“As the porter slipped out, George fell on his face.” 








with a Veritable 
Weathercock of a Lady 


hands in the basin and change the bulb—all without 
moving my feet. Besides, I think two bathrooms ’d 
earn their keep.” 

Julia frowned. 

“The first house we saw had three.”’ 

“Ves, and seven floors,” said Hubert. ‘If it had 
had a two-way escalator and a couple of non-stop 
ee es 

Here a servant entered. 

“Gin and ginger-beer?” said his hostess. 

‘Please. ”’ 

“Right,” said Julia briskly. 
I'll have some tea.” 

“Very good, Miss.” 

As the door closed— 

‘*Of course, ”’ said the lady, “‘ you 
want to force my hand. You want 
that flat in Hill Street, and that’s 
that.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said her 
squire. “I’m for peace in our 
time. If you want The Eighty- 
nine Steps, you have ’em. If you 
want a midget wash-house, say the 
blinkin’ word. After all, we can 
always cut the cork mat down. 
I’m only out to—” 

“You want that flat in Hill 
Street,” declared Julia. ‘And 
you’re out to crab everything 


“And, Perkins, 
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“The porter who showed them over the flat was patently proud of his charge. ‘She'll 


go on Monday,’ 


else. And I suppose by a process of exhaustion 
you'll get your way.”’ 

Hubert Challenger sighed. 

‘“* Exhaustion’ is good,” he said wearily. ‘‘ Never 
mind. Let me repeat, my lady, that I do not care. 
I've criticized, as a third party, purely to facilitate 
your choice. As a future inhabitant of the kiosk, 
you can count me out.” 

“Don’t you take any interest in your own 
your own—”’ 

““Dunghill?” said Hubert cheerfully. His fiancée 
stiffened. ‘“‘To a certain extent. But that extent 
has been reached.” 

“Exactly,” observed Miss Willow. “It was 
reached in Hill Street.” 

“T won’t say it wasn’t,” said Hubert. “First, 
because it was the forty-second covert we had 





he said. 


drawn and, secondly, because the best is good 
enough for me. When I’ve been offered a peach, 
you can bury the cooking apples under the 
lilacs. But that’s neither here nor there. Bed 
me down where you like, my dear, and I'll be 
all grateful.” 

“Let me congratulate you,” said Julia, ‘upon 
your sleight of tongue. Of course, it’s been done 
before. ‘And whispering, ‘‘I will ne’er dissent’’— 
dissented.’ Still, the way in which your preference 
for Hill Street worms its way out of every protest 
you make is rather precious. Never mind. I'll 
try and ignore it.’’ Lazily she selected a cigaret. 
‘“‘T think if we painted those pale doors black . . 
and the ceilings. Sas 

“And the walls,” said Hubert. ‘‘Don’t forget 
the walls.” 


‘If you don’t take her, madam, there’s plenty as wiil.’” 


Miss Willow frowned. Then— “It would be 
very effective,” she continued, crossing her legs. 

“One moment,” said her swain. ‘Are you being 
serious?” 

“Why not?” said Miss Willow. “Black is most 
decorative.” 

‘‘Tt’s damned suggestive,’’ said Hubert. ‘“‘ Fancy 
shaving in a black bathroom. You couldn’t help 
cutting yourself, could you?” 

“T really don’t know,” said Julia. ‘But if you 
did—well, the sponge would be within reach, 
wouldn’t it?’’ She paused to light her cigaret. “I 
repeat that properly done in black, that flat would 
be most effective.” 

“All right,’’ said Challenger. ‘“‘I don’t care. 
Have it black outside too, if you like. That might 
tempt them to let us change (Continued on page 136) 
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MRS. FRANK MILLER GOULD 


As one of the most interesting hostesses in the younger married set Mrs. Gould will 
take an important part in the current social season. A daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bacon of Dallas, Texas, Mrs. Gould is a daughter-in-law of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Gould of New York and “Agawam,” Ardsley-on-H udson. 
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VIONNET 


Vionnet, who does not exploit the period gown, is none the less interested in 
a type of bouffant gown peculiarly her own. Here,amolded princess bodice 
combined with a full skirt is developed in pale green velvet beaded in gold. 


SELECTING 


EVENING 
THE CHOURISTMAS 


GOWNS FOR 
PARTIES 


Some of the Loveliest Evening Gowns of This Age of Simplicity 
Selected for the Round of Christmas Gateties— 


Why They W ere 


By MaRrRIeE 


S THE Christmas season approaches, evening gowns are a 
A woman’s chief preoccupation. The rest of the wardrobe 
is complete, but for the holiday festivities one always 
needs several extra evening gowns so as not to repeat too 
often. On these five pages are shown some of the most 
charming models now available in New York. There is, 
to-day, in comparison with more elaborate periods of dress, 
so little difference between one dress and another, that one 
must bring an unusual amount of talent to bear on the 
selection of clothes—and particularly evening gowns, for here 
the necessity of rising above a crowd is imposed. 
Certain guiding principles may be laid down for the selec- 
tion of this season’s evening gowns, principles derived from a 
study of the most successful gowns of the winter. 


Famous FEATURES OF THE MODE 


THE use of velvet. 
The use of metal cloth, even for semi-sports wear. 

The use of metal laces and metal brocades, of gold and 
silver embroidery on all sorts of fabrics, of the metallic note 
in every way it may be introduced. 

The flare—front, back, and sides. 

The flutter—introduced by streamers, panels, plaits, godet 
inserts, sashes, scarfs, et cetera. The flaring, floating, amor- 
phous silhouette, with an irregular hem-line and many de- 
tached, floating bits of fabric, has superseded all others. 





Selected 


LYONS 


Skirts are an average of fourteen inches from the ground. 

Princess lines—molded bodices with full skirts. 

Decreasing emphasis on the ensemble, now handled with 
greater subtlety. 

The persistent bustle mode—sometimes merely a bow, 
sometimes a train puffed at the top, sometimes an arrange- 
ment of loops below the girdle. 

The Cubist pattern in materials and in the manipulation 
of materials, i.e. geometrical designs printed on the fabric or 
attained by the cutting and piecing of the materials. 

The décolleté lower in back than in front. 

The two-piece jumper mode, i.e. the sports mode, even for 
evening. There is almost no such thing as a one-piece dress. 
Even those that look as though they were are usually found 
to be cut as a separate jumper blouse and skirt. The sports 
mode has conquered every phase of dress, but for evening 
it is developed in rich materials elaborated with embroidery. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF THE MODE 


FCR dyed bright colors to match the materials. This is 
not, as one would imagine, an eccentric fashion, but 
singularly pleasing and in good taste. Moleskin dyed plum 
color, a deep wine color, or dark green, used on a matching 
fabric, is soft and lovely. 
Sleeves are of greater interest now than in many seasons. 
Long, moyen-age sleeves that touch the floor are used by 














Three models by CHANEL 


Chanel is cutting her fabrics in long, 
narrow strips and then sewing them 
together again, giving the material a 
striped effect—horizontal, vertical, or, 
as here, diagonal. Black velvet. 


Callot for evening gowns. ‘There are also sleeves tight to the 
elbow and thence flaring widely. Long, fitted sleeves or no 
sleeves at all for daytime wear. Some short, puffed sleeves. 
Sleeves with much interest concentrated at the cuff where 
unusual details are displayed. 

Chéruit’s new puffed silhouette. Chéruit, while creating 
gowns in the accepted mode, is always trying out new ideas 
for her styles for the coming season. This season she has 
advanced a spiral silhouette (shown in the last issue) and 
a puffed silhouette—a wide skirt caught upon a shorter foun- 
dation forming a great puff. 

\ touch of the Egyptian. The total lack of period 
influence is startlingly emphasized by the _ occasional 
appearance of an exception. One house shows a touch 
of the Chinese, and Talbot has several models of Egyp- 
tian origin. Some have a mummy-like sheath at the top 


Superimposed layers of material; a 
shoulder drapery; a décolleté bolero 

these are some of Chanel’s favor- 
ite devices. Dress of black lace em- 
broidered in silver and rhinestones. 
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Models on both pages from HENRI BENDEL 3 

Chanel often sews strips of material j 
by the top edge only to a foundation, 
frequently in alternating colors, as 
here in beige and cerise chiffon. 
Double scarf and low back décolleté. 

a 

| 


and a plaited lower part like certain Egyptian drawings. 

The importance of backs. It is frequently the backs of 
dresses that are unusual and important this season. 

The constant use of drawn-work, particularly by Vionnet, 
who has a passion for it this season. It sometimes constitutes 
the sole trimming of a rich evening gown and usually outlines 
a Cubist, geometrical design. It is an example of this sea- 
son’s tendency toward elaboration within a simple outline. 


SMARTEST COLORS AND SILHOUVETTES 


SILHOUETTE somewhat more molded at the top and 
flaring widely at the hem dominates. 
Then there is the smooth, molded back with fulness 
bunched toward the front. 
Also the jumper dress, straight of line or with a slight 
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Not many bustles, but enough to make them 
fashionable, are shown. Sometimes it is 
merely a bow, sometimes a train puffed at the 
top, sometimes, as here, an arrangement of 
loops. Orange velvet with bead tassels. 


flare at the hem, the most popular silhouette of the season. 

The minaret silhouette, with circular godets, swinging from 
the hips. 

Dress straight in front with circular flare in back and skirt 
longer in back than in front. 

Skirt flat front and back with the inevitable fulness at one 
or both sides. 

There are few bouffant skirts and almost none (except some 
of Lanvin’s) showing a period influence. There is really no 
such thing in dress to-day as period or geographic influence. 
A few years ago almost our entire interest in fashions centered 
in seeing how the Russian, the Chinese, the Directoire, or the 
Renaissance influence was shown in the new clothes. To-day 
we never think of “‘influences,’’ for they do not exist. We 
are creating our own period styles, entirely uninfluenced by 
other times and countries, an absolutely new mode. 
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CARETTE 


The use of metal cloth and metal lace is a fea- 
ture of the season. This model of black chiffon 
and gold and silver lace has the additional chic 
of the long, scalloped bodice, flaring skirt, and 
double scarfs hanging from the shoulders. 


There are slight but significant changes in the color chart, 
the principal ones of which are noted here. 

Much red, even for evening. 

All tones of flesh, pale to sunburn. Sale rose, bois de rose, 
peach, et cetera. 

All shades of beige—pale biscuit to marron. Fawn an 
excellent shade. 

Much yellow-green, chartreuse, especially for evening. 
Every house is showing this smart new shade which blends 
so well with the metallic tissues of the season. Stronger 
green also good, especially for day. 

Black used, but not important. 

Very little navy blueisseen. All other blue shades much used. 

A strong tendency toward gray for daytime, some inroads 
on the beige tones even being threatened. 

Shaded fabrics continue their vogue begun a year ago. 
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LANVIN Models on both pages from HATTIE CARNEGIE D@UILLET 


Every house is showing the smart yellow-green shade which 

SCARCELY A GOWN OF THE blends so well with the metallic tissues of the season. The skirt 
is of green and gold mesh cloth. The jumper of green chiffon 

SEASON is embroidered in rhinestones and silver and green beads. 


ESCAPES THE MIDAS TOUCH A brocade in purple and gold is, with more than Oriental 

splendor, enriched with orange and gold embroidery in a 
Persian design. The smart flare is not unlike a Persian flare 
and in evening wraps it often becomes a true minaret flare. 
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ALLOT PAQUIN 


No matter how closely a great designer may conform to the 
trend of the mode, there is always the unmistakable cachet of WITHIN THE PRESCRIBED SLMPLE 
the house to distinguish its models. Here the mauve moire of 


the gown is rendered rich by the silver and green embroidery. SILHOUETTE MUCH 
It is frequently the backs of dresses that are unusual and RICHNESS OF DETAIL IS PERMITTED 


important this season. This feature of a slashed back is often 
used. The skirt has many petal-like, floating panels and a 
sash-girdle. The fabric is a very thin pinkish mauve velvet. 





ON THE SCREEN | 


A Novel of Finely Shaded 


Mystery and Deft 


So ph tstication 


By 


ROBERT 


Illustrated by John 


A SHORT RESUME OF First Part 


ACK RICHBOROUGH was far more cynical 

concerning life in general—and women in 

particular—than an attractive and well-to-do 
young bachelor of thirty had any right to be. He 
used to come home to his flat in St. James Street, 
after an evening of talk with his club friends, and 
brood over things. He had had a bad experience 
during the war when the girl he was engaged to had 
jilted him and suddenly married an aviator whom 
she hardly knew. But women were like that 
nowadays, he decided—hard and artificial, with 
their sealing-wax lips and self-conscious flippancy 
of dress and manners. Jack thought he hated 
moving-pictures, too. The films were vulgar and 
unreal. But he had been interested in spite of 
himself when a friend at his club had described a 
certain French motion-picture star—a tall, rather 
sad woman, very elegant in a simple way, with 
quiet hands and a complete lack of self-conscious- 
ness. 

For his holiday, Jack found himself wandering 
disconsolately about Paris, but on a trip to the cool 
quiet of the Fontainebleau Forest he discovered the 
Hotel Mirabeau, with its excellent ménage and a 
beautiful accessible golf course, and he decided to 
stay. The charm of the place seemed to cast a 
spell over him. On his second evening there, 
Jack’s elderly waiter, who had become as friendly 
and solicitous as a father, advised a cinema for his 
amusement. A famous actress, one Antoinette 
Durier, was being featured, and Jack immediately 
recognized in her the gracious, still woman of whom 
he had heard in London. He learned that Made- 
moiselle Durier was staying at a friend’s home in 
Fontainebleau, and through the adroit aid of the 
old waiter, he managed to cultivate the acquaintance 
of ‘‘Madame,” proprietress of the Hotel Mirabeau, 
who contrived an introduction to the star and a 
musician named Krahmer. She had made a deep 
impression upon him through her acting, and 
now to his gratification she appeared exactly the 
same as she had been on the screen. There was 
the same sad elegance, the same wistful unself- 
conscious expression in the dark eyes. Jack eagerly 
accepted her invitation to call at the Maison Blanche, 
where she was staying. He had nearly forgotten 
that he had long since given up believing in women. 


THE 


PART Two 

N { R. KRAHMER invited Jack cordially to 
4 come and pay him a visit in his little house at 
the edge of the Forest. It was called, ‘‘ L’asile vert,’ 
but he, Krahmer, hadn’t christened it. He only 
had it for two years, and went to it, he said, ““When 
I’ve got something to say.” This was his way of 
describing musical composition. Jack thanked him 
and said he would certainly come, and the com- 
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poser presently went away, wearing an enormous 
flapping white hai and singing softly in a baritone 
voice. 

Then Jack thanked Madame for her kindness and 
prepared to take his leave. But she made him stay 
on for a few minutes and talked about Mr. Krahmer. 

He was, she said, a very remarkable musician, 
exceptionally intellectual for a pianist, and full of 
originality. Ultra-modern, he gave recitals with 
lowered lights, indeed almost in the dark. His 
Chopin playing was extraordinary, utterly unlike 
the performance of any other pianist. He made 
Chopin seem far more virile than other pianists 
did, romantic in strength rather than in weakness. 
In Paris he was the idol of the intellectual set. 
He was a great Bach player, Madame understood. 
But she could not bear Bach. He also played all 
the most advanced music, and had a prodigious 
memory. He wrote treatises on composition, was a 
student of literature, and in Paris, where he had a 
big studio, gave parties at which he accompanied 
famous dancers on the piano, while a friend of his, 
a painter and designer, manipulated lights, now 
bathing the dancer, or dancers, in deep blue, now 
in silver, green, orange, or red. 
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‘“* Madame Karovsky and the South 
sorbed attention, but all the time he 
of its exceptional fascination, were 


As Jack listened he felt that he was a singularly 
complete Philistine. This type of man was not at 
all in his line, and would surely think him an 
ignorant bore. And yet he also felt in some strange 
way superior to this type of man. He could not do 
these artistic things. They were wonderful, of 
course. And yet—did he want todothem? He was 
not sure that hedid. Playing the piano while women 
danced about bathed in flame-colored light! A 
strange occupation for a man! He 'couldn’t see 
himself doing that. Yet he was candid enough to 
acknowledge to himself that there was something 
very male in Krahmer. Krahmer’s hands were 
large, soft pianist’s hands with cushioned fingers, 
but—no, he wasn’t effeminate. He had a powerful 
head. There was grit in the sound of his voice. 
And his rather hard blue eyes were dominating. 


E SEEMED to be very intimate with Made- 
moiselle Durier. Jack wanted to ask Madame 
about this intimacy, but of course he couldn’t do 
that. And Madame made no allusion to it. Indeed, 
she said nothing at all about Mademoiselle Durier 
until Jack got up again to go. 
Then she said, “‘I hope now, Monsieur, you will 
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American had begun to dance, and soon Jack was watching them with ab- 
was conscious that his interest in andwonder at their performance,his feeling 
heightened and intensified by the presence of the woman in the doorway.” 


be a little less dull. Mademoiselle Durier, besides 
being an artiste of very great talent, as you know, is 
acharming woman. And at Mr. Krahmer’s house 
it is quite likely that you will meet some clever 
people.” 

“But I’m not very clever, I’m afraid, Madame,”’ 
said Jack, not without naiveté. 

Madame said something quite complimentary. 

“A brave soldier is always welcomed and honored 
everywhere,”’ she added. ‘And you are also the 
friend of France and a staunch upholder of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” 

“Is Mademoiselle Durier a great patriot?’ said 
Jack, rather bluntly. 

“But—naturally! Did you doubt it?” 

“Oh, no!’ Jack exclaimed. 


HE warm dark eyes suddenly showed a de- 
cidedly challenging look. 
“No. But it is difficult to tell what she is. I 
Wonder —I wonder she has never married.”’ 
“There are women who do not wish to be 


Married.” 
“Ves? Is Mr. Krahmer married?” 
rT . ” ° ° ° . 
He is. But he is separated from his wife. She 





” 





was the great American dancer Madame 
mentioned a well-known name. ‘They were not 
happy together. Such people are often difficult. 
The extraordinary should always marry with the 
ordinary. Believe me, Monsieur, it is so. I who 
speak to you, I know it. And, ma fot, I know my 
world!” 

Jack felt no doubt of that. To look at Madame’s 
face was to look at knowledge of life. She saw 
people as they were. Not a doubt of it. Jack felt 
sure that she could understand Antoinette Durier, 
who puzzled him. 

Mademoiselle Durier’s remark to him just before 
her departure had startled him. It had been so 
unexpected by him. Why had she made it so cold- 
bloodedly? Yes, there had been something cold- 
blooded in its abruptness. It had been like a sudden 
thrust at him. For it had not been born out of any 
recent conversation. On the contrary it had been a 
deliberate referring back, and seemed to show that 
the speaker had been holding in her mind some- 
thing said a good while before, and had been con- 
necting it with him—Jack. The reference back had 
been to the conversation about pose and the world 
of illusion. At least Jack believed so. And appar- 
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ently Mademoiselle Durier had made up her mind 
to give him—to leave him that day with—the 
impression that in life she was quite a different 
woman from the woman she seemed to be on the 
screen. 

“T only do those things in films.’ 

Yes, she must have meant that. Was she then a 
cynic? Jack could scarcely believe that. Yet her 
last remark had been cynical. Screen life and real 
life! He loved Antoinette Durier on the screen. 
And she was lovable there. In real life, in a room, 
she looked just the same woman, he thought, just 
as intensely feminine, elegant, simple, natural, real. 
Both on and off the screen she looked like what the 
French officer had called her, ‘Une vraie femme.” 
Yet her remark, “I only do those things in films,” 
stayed in Jack’s mind. It puzzled him. In an 
obscure way it almost distressed him. 


’ 


HAT evening he returned to the cinema house. 
It was the last night of the film in which Made- 
moiselle Durier appeared. Jack wished to see it once 
more, now that he knew the famous film actress, 
now that he would see her to-morrow in the garden 
of the Maison Blanche, (Continued on page 110) 
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This is Reboux’s new and already famous hat, which she cails 
Here it is shown in beige antelope felt, with a 
The crown folds forward, and the brim ripples slightly. 


“le gigolo” model. 


black band. 


TOE ATTITUDE MAKES THE SPORTS COSTUME 


Baron de Meyer Explains the New Attitude, Derived from a Man's 


Point of View, or Rather an Englishman’s Point of 


View, in the Smart Woman's: Sports Costume 
> 


1S rue Vaneau, Paris. 
HOUGH fashions in sports and country 
clothes are not much altered, the mental 
attitude toward such garments is quite new. 
It is derived from the man’s point of view in dress. 
Though men are given little scope to make mis- 
takes, there is a great difference between the man 
who looks a gentleman and the one who does not. 
What distinguishes one from the other is often 
but an infinitesimal matter of checks, or steering 
clear of a dangerous colored shirt and of a con 
spicuous tie. 
_ These same nuances nowadays apply to women, 
lor the really smart sports costumes this season 
are loose-looking tweed garments consisting of a 
coat and skirt in Scotch materials, of sweaterlike 
woolen waistcoats, knitted mufflers, specially 
heavy looking shoes, and of a certain kind of small 
slou hy hat. Such clothes have to be selected with 
intelligence and worn harmoniously, for the knowl- 
edge of selection is the secret of good dressing. It 
has also become important to be suitably dressed 





for rough weather and to withstand successfully 
either wind, rain, or snow. To assume a breezy 
look is quite the correct attitude this fall. 

Equally desirable is it to possess an air of good 
breeding and to look individual in one’s clothes— 
individual, however, under standardized conditions, 
with every part of one’s outfit adapted to the 
serviceable purpose it is meant for. The origin 
of this new attitude in sports clothes undoubtedly 
derives from British sources, and was _ forcibly 
brought home to me quite recently during a stay 
in England. 


l. ENGLISHMAN instinctive'y dresses 2pnro- 
priately—his country clothes. devoid of effort, 
resulting in a smartness apparently unconsciously 
achieved. It is such masculine methods in ‘“‘ tweedy 
looseness”” which influence most Englishwomen’s 
sports attire. Successfully so, for in England even 
women quite dowdy looking in ordinary life present 
a well-groomed appearance in tweeds 





The well-turned-out Englishwoman aims at being 
as conventionally perfect and as inconspicuous in 
her sports clothes as a well-dressed man. To 
look ‘ta lady” is, in England, still considered an 
asset, while on the Continent the attitude of 
impressing the crowd by what you obviously are 
seems nowadays to be thought superfluous. 

The new 1925 sports costume, the one we admired 
at Deauville in the summer, at Biarritz in the fall 
and which is now worn at St. Moritz, derives 
from this distinctly British attitude, from the moors 
in Scotland and from the many English geli- 
courses. 

It has served as an inspiration to the many 
Parisian experts for garments. which, after 
having been worn by women famed for their 
good breeding, have become the supremely smart 
sports suits of to-day. This is the only new note 
in sports fashion-land. 

The perfect exponent of this attitude, for it 
can hardly be called a (Continued on page 97) 
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TOUS LES MODELES DE POSES 


style, tends toward shaping to-morrow’s mode, 
which seems to point toward an increasing absence 
of formality in day clothes. This tendency is 
particularly noticeable in the more formal clothes, 
which are gradually becoming less elaborate, the 
kind of elaboration still favored by a few big houses 
who are more inclined to follow their own taste than 
consider the dictates of a few ultra-smart leaders of 
fashion. I am told, though, that because of foreign 
importers elaborate models are still a necessity for 
commercial purposes. Why should this be? Isn’t 
what is bought by them, in most cases, designed for 
them alone? Forexportation? (Which, by the way, 
explains the two collections—a larger one for im- 
porters and a smaller one, later, for private clients.) 
Were importers given an opportunity to watch those 
women who, in Paris, contribute to fashion evolution 
they would be surprised rarely to see them wearing 
models selected by them for their own commercial 
purposes. 

Fashions do not change merely because of a 
successful dressmaker’s collection. They are re- 
newed because of life’s constant transformation, and 
are only really successful when launched at the 
Psychological moment and to fill a distinctly felt 
requirement. Fashions, of late years, have all 
derived from sports clothes. 

Reboux’s close-fitting felt hat, for instance (still 
worn by most women), started its triumphant career 
as a serviceable sports hat. It was only after it 
Successfully killed all elaborately trimmed hats that 
it finally took their places and became eligible for 
full-dress occasions. Since, however, it is suitable 
for garden parties, a fastidious eye no more connects 
it with garments of tweed nor with a sweater. It is 
now quite out of place on a golf-course. 

How to replace it, however, and fill the much felt 
Void isa problem no Paris milliner seems inclined to 





A real 
hat and coat in 
scallops of 


Christmas matching 
black velvet trimmed with 
scarlet and bands of white ermine. 


ensemble of 


solve. None realize the necessity of a new departure, 
nor of adapting their models to their clients’ new 
mentality. A vacation spent by an intelligent 
modiste on the Biarritz golf-course, for instance, or 
in Scotland, might prove a most profitable invest- 
ment, more so than a visit to an Italian museum or 
to the Prado in Madrid. Such visits generally result 
in sports hats d /a Titian or Velasquez, but rarely in 
modern ‘“‘nineteen twenty-fives.”’ 

So far, real sports hats are diflicult to find in Paris, 
for modistes don’t supply them. In London, on the 
contrary, such hats are displayed all down Bond 
Street, attractive, smart, apparently just what is 
needed, yet lacking what differentiates one hat from 
another, the much-coveted overtone called chic. 
Though the quality of felt is generally supreme, the 
crown in most cases is too low or the brim too wide. 
In fact, the “tailored’’ London hat rarely satisfies 
the Parisienne in its original condition. She may 
buy it in England, but does not wear it until it has 
been modified in Paris, thus giving to an English 
hat Parisian chic. 


NJO MODISTE, however, either in Paris or Lon- 
don will ever be able to supply the non plus ultra 
of modern elegance—the “battered sports hat.”’ It 
requires years to produce it, for it takes time for sun, 
wind, and rain to discolor it, for the ribbon to fade 
and the felt to be softened by much rough handling 
and exposure. After this process of dilapidation has 
taken its course, the hat attains a degree of perfec- 
tion which makes it almost as valuable to its owner 
as a favorite old pipe to an inveterate smoker. Great 
elegance, wealth, and a distinguished appearance, 
however, are essential qualities for wearing a hat in 
such a condition, as one might otherwise be mis- 
taken for a tramp. 
In London I lunched at Claridge’s with Violet 








——! 
MIGNAPOUFF 


Marrott. She was much exercised over the pub- 
lishing of our investigations concerning millinery 
establishments in the September issue of Harper’s 
Bazar. Needless to say, her plans never material- 
ized. She seemed to me as smart in London as any 
Parisienne in Paris, and my first question had been 
—‘‘Violet, where did you get these clothes?” 

She started the usual yarn about a small dress- 
maker which, however, I stopped. ‘None of this,” 
I said, ‘‘tell me whom you consider the best dress- 
maker in London and I'll tell you where your clothes 
came from.” 

“Reville,” she finally admitted and promised to 
take me to see his establishment after lunch. 

We next talked of Monte Carlo. “Shall we meet 
at the Casino?” I asked. 

‘Indeed, we shall, if you don’t go to the Riviera 
too early. People are getting wise and beginning to 
realize that February and March, though sometimes 
sunny, are always cold and windy. Don’t you 
remember how it snowed in March last year? Of 
course, the usual residents and some inveterate 
gamblers are to be found in Monte Carlo all through 
the winter, but the Riviera season nowadays is 
hardly smart and pleasant before the end of March 
and in April. Fashions, until then, are wrapped up 
in furs and though Paris designed them in January 
they are hardly visible on the Riviera before April.” 


‘And what about St. Moritz?” I asked. ‘‘Is it 
included in your program?” 
“Yes, I am going there next month. I am at 


present very busy buying my outfit.” 

“‘What is it to be—skirts or breeches?” 

“Oh, breeches of course. No one wears skirts in 
St. Moritz, though I believe you have been known 
to say that women’s architectural build was never 
meant for breeches.” 

“Quite so, and I maintain (Continued on page 120) 
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LOUISEBOULANGER 


SPORTS COSTUMES WORN AT 
ST. MORITZ 


HE costumes on these two pages have been chosen 

to illustrate the different types of dress worn at St. 

Moritz and other European winter sports resorts. 
The true sportswomen, those who ski, skate, and go in for 
ski-kjéring, almost all wear breeches. ‘The most correct 
breeches model is the Norwegian skiing-costume in dark 
blue photographed by Baron de Meyer. Other versions of 
the trouser costume are the knickerbocker suit, the riding- 
breeches suit, and the suit with long jodphores, loose above 
the knee and tight below it. There are also versions of the 
jupe-culotte, or trouser-skirt, and some fanciful models, 
sometimes adaptations of running-shorts. The regular 
models are all illustrated here. 

Women who do not ski wear ordinary sports costumes, as 
simple or as complicated as their individual taste decides. 
The Norfolk tweed costume is very good. Sports frocks 
with heavy top-coats have the advantage of being ready for 
indoor wear, or for tea, without the coat. During the middle 
of the day, when the sun is out, it is quite warm, while the 
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rapid change of temperature in the afternoon 
necessitates a very warm coat, either of fur, or fur 
lined. 

Materials are hard-surfaced and closely woven 
to resist the melting snow. Opinion is divided 
between neutral and bright colors, but the bright 
colors are used in accessories rather than in whole 
costumes. Very heavy laced boots, worn with an 
extra pair of woolen socks rolled down over their 
tops, are the general wear. Sometimes a bright 
strip of woolen ribbon is wound round the top of 
the boot. This is the Scandinavian fashion of 
keeping out the snow. Many of the less active 
women prefer snowboots or arctics. Heavy gloves 
with long ribbed cuffs are worn to match the 
woolen socks. Woolen scarfs are very general 
unless the sweater blouse has the popular turtle 
neck. Millinery is rigidly simple; the regulation 
béret is often chosen, (Concluded on page 134) 
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HARMER JOHN 


A Story of the Power of a 


PRECEDING PARTS: 


, 2 
RESUME OF 


THE 


NTO our town, an old cathedral town in 
I southern England, on a December night in the 

year 1906, came Hjalmar Johanson to find a 
lodging place in the home of Mrs. Penethen. The 
household widow and her two 
daughters, and two lodgers—Miss Midgeley, an 
elderly writer, and Reuben Fletch, a not-too-pre- 
possessing business man of the town. Johanson’s 
boyishness and simplicity made him at home at 
once in the Penethen house, and very soon the 
town was on the way to yielding to his friendly 
attraction. He responded with a quick loyalty to 
the beauty and grandeur of the cathedral, uncon- 
scious of the gossip and self-seeking and all the 
jarring ugliness of the network of cathedral politics 
that filled the little town. His childlike confidence 
in the essential goodness of every human was 
unshaken by the sharp cynicism of Miss Midgeley 
or the gentle warning of his friend, the Rev. Tom 
Longstaffe. And he responded as quickly and 
simply to the beauty of the vain and selfish elder 
daughter of Mrs. Penethen. 

Johanson carried within himself a singularly pure 
and intense love of beauty, so urgent that he was 
constantly impelled to increase the beauty around 
him in whatever way he might. He wished that the 
people of Polchester. might be beautiful, 


consisted of the 


more 
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Desire for Beauty 


By Hucu WaALpPoL_Le 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


stronger, lovelier, and happier than they were, 
and to this end, as a small beginning, he started a 
gymnasium. He wished for some beautiful things 
made for the town, that would demand other 
beautiful things, and so, little by little, perhaps to 
bring beauty and light through all of England. 
A young man with a vision he was. 

To Mrs. Penethen Johanson was like a son of her 
own, and because she saw that he was in love with 
Maude her serenity was threatened. She was not 
sure of Maude. A real love, a true love, might 
be the making of the girl, but did she care for him? 
Was it only vanity or his strangeness that touched 
her? And meanwhile, if he, Harmer John as the 
whole town now called him, was to be hurt and 
wounded by her own child, Mrs. Penethen would 
never forgive herself. 

PART THREE 

AUDE was in 
morning. 
timed her 
priate 


time for breakfast this 
Oh, yes, certainly. And _ she 
arrival with a charming appro- 
gesture—every one there save Reuben 
Fletch, but only just there, still gazing at the 
breakfast table and wondering whether it was eggs 
and bacon or sausages. 

A moment later—just behind 
her, in fact—Harmer John arrived 
on his way, as usual, to his office. 
He was carrying a pot of flowers in 
his hand. Wrapped in tissue- 
paper. Maude, with a cry of 
delight, tore off the paper before 
looking at the other things on her 


Kg plate. Very early daffodils. 
Oh, thank you, Mr. Johnson. 
Aren’t they sweet?” But she was 
disappointed. She had expected 


that he would give her something 
better than mere flowers. He did 
not knowthat. He was blushing 
and staring straight into her eyes. 


““T'm the most remarkable man in this town, said Hogge, ‘and 


most of them knows it. 





And I haven't stopped growing neither.” 





Transcendent 


“Many happy birthdays,” he said. “I don’t 
hope that you’ll grow old—ever!” Which was so 
odd that they all laughed, and while they were 
laughing he was gone. 

There followed for Maude a slight sense of re- 
action. She had thought that he would stay “just 
this once.” Not as though she had a birthday every 
day. Always his silly old business. What did 
ten minutes matter? And flowers? After all any 
one could give her flowers, and with all his talk of 
beautiful things. ... 


EVERTHELESS, it was her intention to-day 
to be charming and in a moment charming 
she was. It was not difficult. She loved to be 
given presents, she adored to be liked, to be the 
center of attraction, to make people around her 
happy, if to do so was easy and did not make 
herself unhappy, and here they were, even Judy 
and Miss Midgeley looking at her kindly without 
that nasty “‘I-know-your-game” look in their eyes. 
Her mother gave her a bead necklace, Judy a 
pair of gloves, old Midgeley some handkerchiefs. 
Fletch gave her nothing, of course. He had never 
been known to give anybody anything, but so 
gentle was his air, so amiable his smile as he wished 
her ‘‘many happy returns” that it was as good as a 
present. 
And then the street bell rang. She danced herself 
to the door. A boy with a parcel. She was back 


among them, her face alight with excitement. 
What could it be? Something unusual. <A box? 
No— A cage! And in the cage a canary! A card 


tied to the cage, ‘“‘F'or Miss Maude Penethen with 
the respectful compliments of Samuel Hogge.” 

“Samuel Hogge! But how did he know? 
How—?” 

Her mother’s voice interrupted her. ‘“ You must 
send it back. I won’t have you taking presents 
from that man.” 

Her face clouded. Such a pretty cage! With 
gilt bars. And the canary was singing already. 

Mrs. Penethen saw the frowning face. After all 
it was the child’s birthday. Afterwards... 
To-morrow. ... 

“Well, Maude, leave it. Only you’ve got to 
make it plain to him he’s not to be giving you 
presents.” 

“Why, it’s the first thing he’s ever given me! And 
after all it’ll be Judy’s as much as mine.” 

““Ves,” said Judy, “I'll have the looking after it. 
If it were left to you it would be dead in a day.” 
Already she had gone to the cage and was talking 
to the bird. She loved animals passionately. The 
fox-terrier, Cesar, was hers. Maude hated dogs— 
rough, messy things. But she liked cats—when 
they purred and nestled in your arms. 


O EVERY ONE was happy and they settled 

down to the merriest breakfast ever. 

Later there was peace in the kitchen. Only Mrs. 
Penethen was there, seated at the table peeling 
potatoes. 

On the preceding evening Harmer John had 
spoken to her. They had been alone in the kitchen 
and he had sat down beside her and asked her 
whether he had her permission to propose marriage 
to her daughter. She had heard him out in her 
silent, determined way. What he had said had been 
very simple. He loved her daughter, Maude, with 
all his heart and soul. He had loved her from the 
first moment that he had seen her. Of course, he 
was a foreigner and she might not wish that her 
daughter should marry a foreigner. But he was 
half English, the stronger half of himself, he thought. 
He had saved a little money, not much, but some- 
thing. He was doing very well here. His business 
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was increasing every day. In the last month he 
had made a profit. It might become a very large 
business, and in any case he was not a boy to lose 
his head and be extravagant. He would be faithful 
to Maude. He was not a man who ran after women. 
He did not drink or gamble. 

He was strong and would work for her with every 
muscle in his body. He had never loved a woman 
before. He thought that perhaps she cared for him. 

Mrs. Penethen heard him out and then she said 
that if Maude was willing she also was willing, and 
upon that he turned and had his arms around her 
and hugged the breath out of her body. No one 
had ever hugged her before. Her husband had never 
hugged her in his most loving moments. His way 
had been different, looking at her with his brown 
eyes and his strange, pleading smile. But this man 
had hugged her as her son might have hugged her 
had she had one. 

Now as she sat there peeling her potatoes the 
memory of that embrace touched her heart, so 
lonely for so long a time, most deeply. She had 
tried, after that, to be her sensible self, telling 
him that Maude was very young and knew 
nothing about life at all; that his position was still 
uncertain, and that even if Maude were willing to 
marry him they must be engaged for a while and 
see how ey erything went. 


E AGREED to that: it was what he himself 
would wish. Looking back, his triumphant 
unquestioning happiness frightened her. 
But then love might change Maude, might give her 


"4 Si: 
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She sighed over her 
Right for him, 


all that at present she lacked. 
potatoes. Had she done right? 
she meant. 

It occurred to her as she sat there how strange it 
was that all her anxiety should be for him! Here 
was she, about to accomplish the thing that had 
been for years to her a harrowing and constant 
anxiety—Maude’s engagement to a good man (it 
had always been so possible with her looks that she 
would marry a bad one) and now it was about the 
man’s happiness that she was thinking, the man 
whom, a few months ago, she had neither seen nor 
considered. 

And with that she was aware, sharply, of her deep 
affection for this man. Affection! Nay, love—love 
as though he had truly been her son. It was all the 
maternal in her that he had touched. He would 
appeal chiefly perhaps to rather elderly lonely 
women, women who had lost their husbands or sons, 
or had better have lost them, women who had 
longed for children and been denied, women who 
had loved and not been loved in return. There was 
something simple, trusting, and ignorant about him 
that made her forever want to call out to him: 
“Look out! Take care! There’s danger that way!” 
Not that the man was a fool or unpractical—his 
ability at his job showed that he was not that—but 
he did not know enough about people, he trusted 
them too readily, he— And with that she was 


aware with a second stab of sharpness that it was 
against her very own girl, Maude, that she was 
moving forward now to warn him—‘‘Look out! 
Take care! 


99 


She’s not like that! I know her! 





“To-night it seemed that Aggie Boultewood received real 
encouragement. 
Harmer John made the most generous replies, turning round to 
her, giving her his full attention, and looking into her eyes in 
a way that, surely, every one at the table must be remarking. 







To her tittering and giggling remarks 


” 


For shame! Her own daughter! A good girl at 
heart. Love for a good man was what she needed. 
This was the very thing... . But as she peeled 
her potatoes she shook her head and sighed. If any 
harm came to him through her daughter! But what 
harm could come? He wasa man. He could fend 
for himself. He was a boy, too, a child—and as she 
thought of that she smiled. And she was in no 
kind of way whatever a sentimental woman. 


Y SEVEN o’clock that evening everything was 
ready. The carpet was up, the old board floor 
waxed and shining, and the trestles and boards (a 
hundred years old at least) in the place of the 
familiar table. 

It was a chill March evening, the sky palely green 
beyond the window at the setting of the sun, little 
aguish winds creeping round the cathedral corners, 
the few primroses in the lanes above the town 
shivering before they slept, but in the great oven 
the fire was so hot that the warming pans, blue 
plates, the copper pots, and the picture of Queen 
Victoria receiving news of her accession all smiled 
in the heat. Down the long table, causing the 
sturdy trestles to do their full duty, were the 
“‘Eatables.” ‘‘Eatables” sanctioned by a strange 
Penethen tradition that had persisted now for 
twenty years at least without the shadow of a 
change—a huge Glebeshire-cured ham, two vast 
veal and ham pies, two great dishes of Cornish 
pasties, loaves of bread mountain high, moons of 
butter so handsome that the face of the great Al- 
derney cow stamped upon (Continued on page 124) 
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Lady Diana Cooper is fortunate in 
her London house, for it is rich in 
Adam mantelpieces. This shows one 
end of her bedroom, whose decorative 
scheme is in tender pinks and greens. 


THE 
LONDON HOUSE 
OF A 
sONDON BEAUTY 
By 


Juria Cairns 





N a corner of London whither the world 


once looked for cachet and for chic lurks 

many an architectural gem. That corner is 
Bloomsbury. Poor Bloomsbury! What an 
injustice she suffered when fickle fashion 
decreed her fall from favor. Yet all to her good. 
Friends—appreciative of her architectural 
charms—are now taking her to themselves 
again, and steadily but very surely society is 
trekking back Bloomsbury-wards. 

One of the first is Lady Diana Cooper, per- 
haps better known as Lady Diana Manners, 
and it is to her delightful London home that I 
would bid you come. 

Shall we enter? 

Halls can be so dull, so uninteresting, but 
not here. The first suggestion is space; not 
frigid unfriendly space, but space discreetly 
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S.R. Bennett 


possessed of refinement and artistry. The walls 
here and in the dining-room refrain from 
shouting in any harsh color. Merely do they 
murmur their age in that warm shade of ivory 
which seems equally at home in a Queen Anne 
or an early Georgian house. The molded 
frieze is typically Adam in its device, and the 
characteristic cream wooden dado lends further 
interest. Floors and staircase have been treated 
with a composition giving a fine old-ivory effect. 
But it was Lady Diana with her innate flair 
for color who decreed the taffeta curtains of 
apple green. It was she, too, who insisted on 
the ivory pitcher and Madonna lilies in the 
hall, the day I saw it. 

In the drawing-room everything is attrac- 
tive, everything is charming. Its walls are a 
soft apple green, its curtains ivory. And you 
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The bed is a distinctive 
feature. The back _has 
been painted by Lady 
Diana, and the exquisite 
intermingling of flowers is 
softened by draperies of 
misty while over coral pink. 


Below you will see one 
end of the hall. Its in- 
viling chairs at once proffer 
a cordial invitation, while 
the skilfully arranged book- 
shelves give a happy sense 
of aliveness and welcome. 


S. R. Bennett 





would, I am sure, approve the lighting—an exquisite old Waterford 
glass chandelier. Yet, while it is an interior which speaks of 
refined femininity, it is a room for quiet repose. The sort of room 
where you would long to linger, the sort of room which proves a 
drawing-room can be a drawing-room and yet not renounce its 
claims to languorous comfort. 

Rooms of personality and feminine charm—that is the best way 
of describing Lady Diana’s bedroom and dressing-room. In the 
former the walls are white. The entire color thought of the room 
is built up on the exquisite Aubusson carpet, and responding at 
once to this is the bed, with its elaborate decoration of an urn 
of flowers and its draperies in a delicate coral and oyster color. 
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Charming, too, is Lady 
Diana’s dressing-room, 
whose walls she herself has 
painted in a design taken 
from Belvoir Castle. The 
ivory woodwork allies effec- 
hively with the apple-green 
coloring, the oyster cur- 
tains and the beige carpet. 
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A boy with an active mind will like con- 
structing this boat-house. It is 8% inches 
high and rests in the water on two floats. 


With barge and mechanical tug; $1.75. 


This comprehensive household gymnasium 
set, that can be hung in a doorway, will be 
fun for the smaller folk and a good way 
for even the grown-ups to keep fit; $5.25 


The “Joy Rider” below is not only great 
fun but will develop a child’s muscles as 
the long pedals have to be pushed up and 
down to propel it. $12.50. Express extra. 


Here are three small dancers from China. 
They are excellent copies of the Devil 
Masques and costumes worn by priests of 
the Lama Temple. Three in box; $1.50. 


TOYS WITH 
A REASON FOR 
BEING 
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The “Zulu Blow Gun” is a toy copied 


from the weapon used by certain tribes for 


hundreds of years for hunting. It is noted 


for iis accuracy and silence; $2.25. 


Below left, an intcr-city Fageol bus is most 
convenient and comfortable for an imag- 
inary trip from the suburbs. If wound, 
it keeps well within the speed limit; $3.75. 


This “Rolls-Racer” has flat sides that 
make it more comfortable for the lad who 
sits in it lo push it at the same time 
with one foot; $10.75. Express collect. 
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Healthy people have good appetites. One of the first questions 
the physician asks you: “How is your appetite?” 





Soup stirs the appetite and nourishes as well. Haven't you noticed 
how a delicious plate of hot soup stimulates your desire to eat more - 
plentifully > 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup, for example. The rich tomato juices and 
luscious tomato “meat” are strained to a fine puree, blended with fine 
country butter and delicately seasoned. 


Such a soup has precisely that lively flavor so quickening to the 
ajspetite. It imparts a glow to the entire meal—gives you that 
w.ole-souled interest in your food which is the real index of your health. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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would talk with her, would stand with her by 
the fountain whose delicate voice he had 
heard in the night. 

The film was just about to begin when he 
arrived, and as he sat down to the sound of 
soft music Mademoiselle Durier’s image was 
thrown—or rather dawned—upon the screen. 
A rustle from the large audience greeted it. 
Jack gazed, and said to himself, “I know her. 
I shall be with her to-morrow.” 

It was, perhaps, very absurd, but he felt 
an extraordinary enticement for him in this 
quiet, unsmiling woman. She enticed him by 
her apparent simplicity, which made her stand 
out from the vast mass of artificial women 
who, in the modern world, may be seen posing 
in every public place, and in many private 
drawing-rooms, whose photographs, assuming 
the maternal, the mystic, the ardently vague, 
or the tenderly innocent expression, may be 
seen in every picture paper. He loved her for 
what she was not. Perhaps—would he ever 
love her for what she was? As he followed 
again the story of the film he wondered 
whether he would ever know what she really 
was. 

“What a darling!” 

That was the exclamation in his mind, 
renewed again and again as she gave herself 
to him on the screen. There, she was the 
woman a man wanted to take in his arms, to 
confide in, to protect, to be tender to, and to 
be manly to. Jack thought how intensely 
repellent, hard, impudent, or even merely 
saucy women were as he compared them with 
this delicious type of soft, earnest, deep, still 
woman. She could never be a “pal.” No; 
but how many other things she could be to a 
man! A pal—chumming up with a topping 
girl—a thundering good sort—a_ regular 
ripper, up to every move on the board. Such 
expressions, so common in modern England, 
floated through Jack’s mind. And he knew 
that he could only love the woman who was 
absolutely different from man, different not 
merely in body, but in mind, soul, desires, 
and ways. The regular ripper might rip— 
for him! He wanted the mistress rather than 
the comrade. The comrade he could find in a 
man. The minx he could find everywhere. 
The topping girl swarmed on every golf 
course and tennis lawn. The painted puppet 
stared meretriciously in every theater, dance 
club, and restaurant. 


HIS was the woman who could be a man’s 
mistress and mate, this film-woman. 

But she had said to him, off the screen, 
““T only do those things in films.” 

Now what had she meant exactly by that? 
He determined he would ask her on the 
morrow. An airman surely would ask her. 
Boldness in man was doubtless as attractive 
as it was the opposite in woman. The sexes 
of mentality, of nature in woman and man, 
ought to be as different one from the other 
as the sexes of body. But a painted and 
powdered audacity was hybrid. Away with 
it! 

Jack was certainly becoming very intense, 
almost violent, under the film influence. 

Next day, after fortifying himself with a 
round of golf, in which he satisfied the pro- 
fessional’s requirements, and even pleased 
himself, Jack set out to pay his visit to the 
Maison Blanche. 

The day was very still and very hot. The 
Forest seemed sleeping under a smooth gray 
sky. In the morning the sky had been blue, 
but soon after midday clouds had come up 
and muffled the blue, and their grayness made 
the peace of the Forest seem more profound, 
more mysterious. 

Jack, however, did not feel at peace as he 
walked up the empty road. He was excited. 
He even felt slightly nervous. Kit’s treatment 
of him had of course at the time wounded his 
heart. But it had done more than that. It 
had injured his opinion of himself, it had 
lowered his self-esteem. Her abrupt prefer- 
ence for another man had made Jack very 
doubtful about his power to attract, or even 
to please, any woman. Ever since he had 
been jilted he had been secretly humble. He 
knew—none better—that ‘the humble man 
has little chance with most women. The 
meek may inherit the earth, but the male 
meek are usually disinherited in matters of 
love. Jack hated, simply hated, the humble 
feeling which a woman’s caprice had brought 
to birth in him, but he had never been able 
to get rid of it since his broken engagement. 

He was aware of it now as he walked up 
the road toward the Maison Blanche. Pres- 
ently he stood still and listened. The hidden 
fountain was playing. He could hear it 
faintly, and now he connected it very defi- 
nitely with Antoinette Durier. It had a 
lonely voice, like the voice of something hold- 
ing itself apart, withdrawn, remote from the 
rough and tumble of life. In her personality 
there was something remote. When Krahmer 
had laid his big hand on her arm, Jack had 
felt that she must surely be hating the heavy, 
intimate touch. So would the fountain hate 
an inrush of muddy water, dimming its silvery 





spray, clouding its elegant murmur. Not 
that Krahmer was vulgar or unpleasant, 
But some women, like some things, ought 
not to he handled, except with a certain rever- 
ence, the delicacy which respect always 
prompts. 


ELICACY! Respect! Where was the 

airman? Where were Jack’s resolutions? 
Those questions came, and he was suddenly 
conscious of a sense of confusion. He rang 
at the gate, was admitted by a man with 
whiskers, wearing a striped waistcoat, walke4 
up to the house, skirting a smooth shaven 


lawn bright with flower-beds, and ranz 
another bell at the door of the Maison 
Blanche. 


Silence—complete—profound. He wa'te] 
motionless. No one came. Presently after a 
long wait, he rang ,again. Then he heard a 
shuffle of steps, and the door was opened by 
an elderly Frenchwoman in a white cap. —~ 

Jack inquired if Mademoiselle Durier were 
at home. As he was doing this a brindled 
bulldog, with large, bulging eyes, a broad 
inquisitive nose, and a short tail with a deter- 
mined crook in it, joined them and asked 
questions in the usual dog’s way about Jack’s 
ankles. The elderly servant asked Jack what 
his name was gravely. He told her, and gave 
her his card. She looked at it and said that 
Mademoiselle Durier was in. Would Jack 
follow her? The bulldog, who wore a strange 
collar which looked rather like an Elizabethan 
ruff, preceded them across a formal little hall 
into a salon with French windows opening on 
to the garden. He walked slowly with bowed 
legs and his tongue protruding from the left- 
hand corner of his capacious mouth. 

The elderly servant left him and Jack to- 
— and went out, shutting the door behind 
ner. 

The bulldog stood for a moment, looked 
round at Jack with his enormous, self- 
possessed eyes, yawned, stepped over the 
window sill, and disappeared in the garden. 
Immediately afterwards Jack heard the sound 
of a piano close at hand. He believed it to 
be in the house, but somewhere up-stairs. 
Some one began playing a valse of Chopin's. 
She—or he—played a section of it in a very 
delicate and brilliant but almost mincing 
way, then stopped. There was a short pause. 
Then the piano was struck again, but as if by 
different hands, and the section of the same 
valse was played again in a totally different 
way, powerfully, fiercely almost, with a sort 
of defiant authority. Silence followed. The 
rest of the valse was not played. 

Jack wondered if Krahmer were in the 
house. If so he would no doubt come down 
in a moment with Mademoiselle Durier. But 
when, perhaps five minutes later, the door of 
the salon opened it was to let in Mademoiselle 
Durier alone. 


GRE smiled as she came up and greeted 
him. 

“T scarcely thought you would come so 
soon,” she said, in her low, quiet voice. 

“But why?” he asked, holding her warm, 
soft hand, which she left in his without any 
coquetry, even negligently he fancied, as if 
she had forgotten that it was there. 

“T thought Englishmen always played 
games in the afternoon.” 

“Do you know many Englishmen?” 

‘“No; very few, and none well. Of course, 
I have seen hundreds during the war. But 
to know people one must see them alone and 
often and quietly.” 

“In a place like this, for instance.” 

“Yes.” 

She sat down on a small sofa near the win- 
dow. Her head was uncovered. The shape 
of it was beautiful, and her bright and dark 
hair, curiously mingled, did not hide that 
beauty but emphasized it, and was drawn 
away to show her small white ears. She was 
dressed in a very pale lilac-colored gown, with 
tiny white lines in it, and looked even simpler 
than she had in Madame’s salon. Jack 
thought that she was the most unselfcon- 


scious woman that he had ever met. Yet he 
realized that she was watchful. Certainly 
she observed closely. The unusual thing 


about her was that she seemed entirely un- 
conscious of being observed. 

As she said nothing after sitting down, he 
took up the light burden of talk, and, standing 
by the window, told her that he had been 
again to the picture house to see her once more 
on the screen. * 

“Do you care for moving pictures? she 
asked. 

He told her frankly that, till recently, he 
had cared very little about them, had thought 
of them as a cheap entertainment for the 
people, tremendously talked about and 
“boosted,” but second rate as a pleasure, 
indeed, to put it plairly, vulgar and almost 
coarsely sensational. - 
es,” she said. “ But why—till recently? 
Jack sat down opposite to her. 

“IT want to tell you something.” 
(Continuec on page 112) 
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“Yes? Do.” 

He told her of the discussion which had 
taken place in the club between him, Torring- 
ton, Mervyn Smith, and Langton, and how 
Torrington had spoken of “La Rose,” and of 
another film, the name of which he had for- 
gotten, and had praised them both for their 
delicacy, sincerity, and truth to life. 

‘“““La Rose’—I know it. It is charming, and 
Signoret is quite perfect in it. And what was 
the other about?” 

“T don’t know. But you were in it.” 

“Did Monsieur—your friend—say so? 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“Because he described you and your per- 
formance. And there can be no other actress 
on the screen like you.” 

“No,” she said, very simply, “I 
think there is.” 

‘And now not only have I seen you,” said 
Jack, “but I know you. When I think of that 
night in the club it seems awfully odd.” 

“Know me! Well, you have met me.” 

“Of course—that’s what I mean.” 

He summoned the airman. 

“After what Torrington said I dreamed 
about you a lot—open-eyed dreams,” he said. 
“T thought you must be utterly different from 
the general run of women. Fact is, during the 
war I lost my belief in women.” 

“‘But what is that?” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“What is—belief in women?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon him, but earnestly, 
not satirically. 

“Well, you know what believing in any one 
means. It means trusting in their sincerity, 
in their straightness, taking a promise from 
them as meant, relying on their word, admir- 
ing their character—and so on.” 

“But did you ever believe in women like 


” 


don’t 


that? 

Jack felt that he reddened. 

“T suppose I did in a way,” he said, feeling 
suddenly very young. 

“T could never believe in a sex like that,” 
she said. 

“No, not in every one. I only mean in a 
general way.” 

He was floundering badly, and knew it. 
She said nothing to help him out. 

“Tt’s like this. Lots of men—when we're 
young, you know—make a sort of ideal of 
women. It’s very foolish of course. But still 
we—they do. They idealize women.” 

“T don’t think women ever do a similar 
thing. I don’t think they ever idealize men as 
a sex.” 

‘“‘That’s because you're cleverer than we 
are!”’ said Jack, not without a touch of 
bitterness. 

“No; I don’t think we are, except in small 
ways. Would you like to see the garden?” 


ALT {OUGH the question was abrupt, she 
asked it so gently and naturally that it 
did not sound abrupt. She did not get up. 
Evidently she wanted to know really whether 
he did wish to see the garden or not. And it 
struck him that she did not assume things 
as so many women did, but waited quietly 
for knowledge to be given her, or to come to 
her. 

“Ves,” he said. “I have heard it and I 
wish very much to see it with you.” 

“The fountain is its voice. You are right.” 

She got up and stepped out over the window 
sill. He followed, and, as he did so, remem- 
bered a scene in that‘film. In it she had gone 
out into a garden through a window space 
followed by a man. Jack had envied the 
man. Now he was in the man’s place. 

Screen life and real life! For a moment he 
had an odd feeling that he was doing all this 
for the screen, was in an invented story put 
together for the pleasure of the public that is 
always waiting to be fed. He felt this so 
strongly that he was moved to speak of it to 
his companion. 

‘* As I followed you into the garden it seemed 
to me that we were doing it for the screen,” he 
said. ‘Do you know that in your art you are 
exactly the same as you are in life? You made 
such an impression upon me when I saw you 
in the film that when I am with you I am 
almost confused.” 

‘Do you mean that you felt reality on the 
screen and that you feel unreality now?” she 
asked him. 

The question, or perhaps rather her man- 
ner and voice as she put it, startled him. 
Had it been that? He was inclined to protest 
against the suggestion, which seemed to him 
almost sinister. Yet hadn’t she really ex- 
pressed exactly his feelings? 

“T think you’re subtle,” he said, instead of 
answering her. 

‘But surely that is what you meant?” 

“‘Perhaps—something of that kind. But 
this is the real. It’s your fault. When you 
act you are so marvelously natural. You are 
simply yourself.” 

““Oh, no!” she said. 

And again he was startled. 

They were now on the terrace of a formal, 


well-kept French garden, with many shrubs, 
lilac bushes, and ingeniously shaped flower 
beds glowing with colors among which scarlet 
predominated. 

““My friend, Madame Grau, is a South 
American and loves violent colors,” said 
Mademoiselle Durier. “If I had a garden jt 
would not be quite like this.” 

“You live in Paris?” 

“Yes. But I often travel for the screen 
Lately I have been making a film in Provence. 
In the autumn am going to Souther 
Tunisia.” 

“What a curious life it must be, acting in 
all those strange places without an audience!” 

“Yes; it is.” 

“Have you never acted to audiences?” 

“T have never been on the stage,” she 
replied. 

“But don’t you long for the people, for the 
applause? Don’t you long to see the effect 
you make on the public?” 

“No; there is something strange about 
film work that I like. I have never wished 
to be on the stage.” 

“‘T can’t understand that,” said Jack. “And 
I think it’s wonderful to be able to act as you 
do without the encouragement, the thrill, 
that an audience must give to an artist.” 

“‘T am sure that I feel more in private than 
I could ever feel in public. There is the 
fountain.” 

She smiled and added, “And _ there js 
Coquelin!”’ 


IX a patch of darkness thrown by a fine 
lime-tree the bulldog was seated. He was 
alone, and with his forelegs wide apart, and 
his bright pink tongue drooping from his 
flexible, soft lips, he was staring with his 
strained and bulging eyes at the silver water 
which the fountain threw up, and which fell 
back into an oval basin full of red goldfish 
guarded by small dragons carved in gray stone. 
His blunt nose, which looked like India 
rubber, moved slightly but incessantly as he 
observed the water, and even when his 
mistress approached him with Jack he re 
mained seated jn his patch of darkness, 
calm, contemplative almost, as an image of 
Buddha. 

“He is intensely selfish, but he doesn't 
know it,” said Mademoiselle Durier. “And 
so he gets very little pleasure out of it.” 

“But do you think the pleasure of being 
selfish comes from knowing that one is 
selfish?” 

“*Well—do you observe your fellow men— 
and women?” 

““T suppose so.” 

“Then I leave it to you.” 

Jack looked sideways at his strange com- 
panion. He had by now quite made up his 
mind that she was definitely strange. He 
could not comprehend her or “place” her. 
She seemed to him unlike any woman he had 
previously known, or met without really 
knowing her. Her comments on remarks of 
his surprised him by their unexpectedness. 
He suspected a latent irony in them, but it 
was not a type of irony he had ever met with 
before. There was something subtle, evasive, 
even unfinished about it. This irony was 
evidently characteristic of her, for he had 
noticed it in Madame’s salon, and he noticed 
it again now; and he scarcely knew her at all 
and had talked with her very little. Was 
there a secret bitterness half hidden in her 
gentleness? 

“Shall we follow Coquelin’s example and 
sit down near the fountain?” she said. 

“Yes; do let us.” 

She led the way to a white garden seat 
near the fountain. It was shaded by 3 
laburnum-tree, and was placed at the edge 
of a smoothly clipped grass plot. From it 
the white house could be partially seen near by. 
In the distance was a glimpse of the iron 
railings which protected the garden and of 
the road shaded by trees which led to the 
Forest. The silence was only broken by the 
voice of the fountain and by an occasional, 
half-muffled snort from Coquelin, who re 
mained where he was, but now and thea 
turned his broad head and stared at them 
fixedly. His large eyes looked remote. There 
was something far away in his apparent 
detachment from his surroundings. His 
self-sufficiency seemed to put life at a great 
distance from him. Presently he turned away 
his head in a final manner. He had done 
with his mistress and Jack. Once more he 
stared upon the fountain. ; 

“He always chooses that place to sit 
when we come here,” said Mademoiselle 
Durier. “It has some strange attraction lot 
him. If I miss him I know I shall find him 
here.” 

“*Are you staying long?” 

“About a month.” } 

Jack wondered how she passed her time 
and remembered Mr. Krahmer. 

“T heard you playing Chopin when I 
arrived,’’ he said. 

“Did you?” she said. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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It would have been impossible to say 
the words more simply than she uttered 
them, and yet Jack found himself questioning 
her meaning. The implication was that she 
had been the player he had heard. Yet she 
had not said so. He had made a definite 
statement. She had replied to it by a ques- 
tion. That was all. Again he faintly sus- 
pected satire, seemed to realize a fleeting 
smile of the mind. Had she at once seen 
through his small subterfuge? If so she had 
realized his curiosity. That was unpleasant 
to think of. Jack knew that he was anxious 
about her and Mr. Krahmer. But he might 
easily be making a mistake. She might now 
be thinking that his curiosity was vulgar, 
whereas Jack felt that it was not. If he could 
explain to her! ’ 

With this thought in his mind he looked at 
her. She was looking at him with her grave, 
profound eyes. As his met them he knew 
that he was falling in love with this woman. 
And he knew something else, that before he 
had ever seen her in life the way had been 
prepared for this happening. She had reached 
out for his heart from the screen. 

“What is it?” 

She had spoken in answer to his eyes. 

“T suppose you know how different you 
are from other women, ”’ he said. 

“Every woman is surely different from 
other women.” 

“Well, I think the mass of modern girls 
are almost as like one another as sheep are 
alike.” 

“You are thinking of the wool, aren’t you?” 

“The wool?” 

“Ves. All sheep wear their wool in much 
the same way.” 

“You are satirical.” 

“But isn’t it true?” 

“Well, you wear your wool in your own 


ay. 

She smiled 

“That is true. But I can’t do otherwise.’ 

“How do you mean?” 

“T found out long ago that I had no powers 
of imitation. You know that the faculty of 
imitation is almost irresistible in many people. 
Well, it was left out of me. That's why I 
have to wear my wool in my own way.” 

“T like your way. I like it better than any 
other way.” 

“Tam very glad you do.’ 

Jack hesitated and then said: 

“T don’t think you care either way. I 
believe you are very indifferent to op nion.” 

“T am not a slave to opinion. To be so is 
very stupid. And I am not stupid,” 

“No. You could never have got where 
you are if you had been stupid. I wish—I 
wish you would tell me something about your 
career. I have never met a star of the screen 
until now. Of course I have read about 
American stars in the papers. They are 
advertised till one gets rather sick of them. 
But you are not like them.” 

“I don’t think they would care at all for 
my methods in America,” she said. ‘I am 
not bright enough. I am too quiet. They 
like pepper and I am not pepper.” 

“No, thank God!” 

_“I think many of the greatest things in 
life are very quiet—quiet and deep.” 

“Ts that why you act as you do?” 

“No. Lact as I do because I can not do 
otherwise. I have tried to be violent—like 
Sarah Bernhardt used to be in ‘Fedora’ and 

It was a ridiculous failure. I 


‘La Tosca.’ 
I can feel intensely, but I 


, 


> 


was merely absurd. 
can not feel in a way that naturally expresses 
itself with violence. The more I feel the 
quieter I am. A great actress ought to be 
able to pretend victoriously, I suppose, but I 
can not do that.” 

“Well, then, as I believe I said, you are 
yourself on the screen.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“In what way—not?” 

4 do things on the screen as I should do 
them in real life if I did them. ‘That is all.” 

“Well?” 

But I am perpetually doing things in 
films that I should never do in my life at all. 
And I believe that we show our natures in 
our actions much more than in our ways. 
Ways are the dress. Actions are what is 
under the dress.’ 

“The body!” 

“And the soul. My ways on the screen 
are much the same as my ways off the screen. 
And there it ends.” ° 
“How did you begin?” 
Ps I happened to know a man who was the 
Cirector of a big continental film corpora- 
ton. One day some one said when he was 
there that I had a strong resemblance to 
Madame Bartet of the Comédie Frangaise. 

€ was struck by the remark. He said it was 
true. Soon afterwards he made me try to 


act for the screen. 
“And how did it go?” 

. -vot well at first. They wanted me to act 

10 special ways, ways they thought the public 

I could not do it. 

public liked. 


liked. 


the I did not care what 


It is only what I like that 


interests me. At last I persuaded them to let 
me do one film as I wished.” 

“Was it a success?” 

“Yes. I knew it would be. Since then it is 
I who dictate, not they.” 


HERE was something rather rigid in the 

sound of her voice as she spoke the last 
words, and Jack found himself wondering 
how she would exercise power. He knew, as 
most soldiers know, what an acid test of 
character the possession of power over others 
is; he also knew that during the war many well- 
meaning women had lost their moral balance 
and developed detestable traits when placed 
in positions of authority. How would this 
woman be with a slave? Was she really as 
gentle as she looked, as refined and simple as 
she seemed? 

“Tt must be splendid to be at the top in 
anything;” he said. 

“Any other part of the ladder is very dis- 
agreeable,” she replied. “If I had not suc- 
ceeded rather quickly I should not have gone 
on. But I knew I should succeed.”’ 

“How could you know?” 

“‘T had reasons for knowing,” she answered. 

But she did not tell him what they were. 

He wondered what she had done before she 
became an actress for the screen, how old she 
had been when she first tried her luck in the 
strange profession—to him it seemed strange 
—that had brought her recognition and 
evidently great popularity in her own country; 
he wondered in what exact class she had been 
born and why she had not married, whether 
she had many men at her feet and, if so, how 
she treated them. He was full of wonder 
about her, because there was something 
mysterious in her great simplicity. But he 
only ventured to put one more leading ques- 
tion to her just then. It was this: 

“What type of réle is your main réle on the 
screen?” 

“T know why you ask me that,” she said. 

“Why?” he said, with some faint confusion 
which he endeavored to hide with an airman’s 
manner. 

“Because I once said to you—I only do 
those things in films. Isn’t it?” 

“Do tell me!” he said, without answering 
her. 

“Why not? I usually play a part in which 
there is some sort of self-sacrifice. You saw me 
in Fontainebleau sacrificing my good name to 
save the reputation of my dead sister. That 
was one of my typical parts.” 

“*T loved you in it,”’ he ventured. 

‘People love to see done what they would 
never dream of doing themselves. On the 
screen I do all the things that most people 
never do, would never do if they had the op- 
portunity. And because of that I am beloved. 
Coquelin would love to see another dog giving 
up a bone for his sake.” 

“No doubt. But I’m sure he would feel 
the dog was a great fool for doing it.”’ 

“Not if he sat in the midst of a crowd of 
dogs and watched it done on the screen. 
One often loves in art what one laughs at in 
life.” 

“T don’t know much about art,” said 
Jack, rather forlornly. ‘‘But do you think 
then that the emotions of those who are moved 
by plays and films are entirely spurious?” 

“What do you think?” 

“‘T—I—I don’t believe they are.” 

He thought steadily of the Antoinette 
Durier of the screen. 

‘‘No, they aren’t,’ he added. “I should 
love your self-sacrifice in life as I loved it on 
the screen.” 

“Why should a living woman lose her 
reputation for the sake of a dead one? What 
sense is there in that?” 

He was silent. 

“The dead have done with life. The living 
have to face it. It is preposterous that a 
living woman should sufter for the sake of a 
dead one.” 

“But the 
Jack. 

“Oh, men can take care of themselves,’’ she 
answered, in her soft, rather deep voice. 
“Believe me—unselfishness is wasted on men.” 

“Then why—” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Yes?” she said, gently. 

“No—nothing,” he answered. 

He had been going to say something which 
would have conflicted with his disbelief in 
women: he had been going to say, “Then why 
are so many women unselfish?” 

He got up. 

“T have kept you a long time. I ought to 
oe.” 

“‘T will go with you to the house,” she said, 
getting up too. . 

As they walked away, Coquelin turned his 
large head and stared after them, moving his 
India rubber nose. He showed some yellow 
round his bulging eyes which looked heavily 
contemptuous. A fly ran over his head and 
stopped by his left ear. He wrinkled his 
flexible skin and the fly flew away. 

(Continued on page 114) 


dead sister’s husband!” said 
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Adorable new gown of nude color Gros de Londres, 
enhanced by hand made flowers appliqued on gold 
thread lace. The vestee matches the border and the 
sash is of brown and nude taffeta edged with gold lace. 


The New Sheridan Building at 
548 FIFTH AVE. 
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women who faee 
the wind 


MARIE EARLE says this: “If you are in the Champs Elysees 
in Paris; if you come down Beacon Street in Boston; walk 
up Fifth Avenue, or along the Boulevard in Chicago; if you 
ride in the wind, or motor much; if you go in for winter 
sports, or South for the season; if you love life and live 
it anywhere, you’re bound to feel the wind in your face.” 
. . - But the wind dries your skin. Dryness means little 
wrinkles. Little wrinkles mean hard lines later. . . . You 
needn’t worry, if you give your complexion proper care, 
cleanse, nourish and tone your skin the Marie Earle way. 

Marie Earle understands how theatres, teas, shopping, 
bridge, committees, dances, crowd these short December 
days. So the Marie Earle treatment takes but a few minutes 
night and morning. Simply choose the Basic Treatment 
that suits your type of skin. Number One for average, 
Number Two for dry, Number Three for oily skins. Each 
requires the Essential Cream, the Cucumber Emulsion, 
which makes the Essential Cream twice as penetrating, and 
a suitable lotion. In this climate most women have sensitive, 
dry skins and need the Soothing Freshener-Lotion. 


Send for the free booklet, ““The Other Side of the Moon” 
(a real Encyclopedia Marie Earle), which includes a 
Diagnosis Blank for you to fill out. The Essential Cream 
in generous jars, $1.90 up. If you do not find Marie Earle 


preparations in your favorite shop, write direct to the 
Salon, 600 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A dozen cakes, six cakes or one cake of the Marie Earle 
French bath soap, scented with rarest Jasmine, make a 
most successful Christmas present. $1.00 a cake; or the 
special gift package (shown below) $2.50. 
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jAck was beginning to feel anxious. He had 
been in love once and had suffered severely 
in consequence. He had lost his belief in 
women. All his men friends knew that. And 
now, having lost this belief which, as Made- 
moiselle Durier had hinted, had been pre- 
posterous, he was falling in love again. 

Was the flesh his master? He did not wish 
to think that. Honestly he did not think that, 
though he knew himself to be a thoroughly 
normal young man in certain respects. But 
then how was it? What was the meaning of 
this strong and mysterious attraction which 
again drew him toward a woman? 

He tried to compare what he had felt for 
Kit with what he was beginning to fcel for 
Antoinette Durier. But that was not easy. 
For he had changed in the crucible of war, and 
he now looked down on his former love, if 
indeed it had been real love; he looked down 
and he saw it as a very commonplace attrac- 
tion in which undoubtedly things purely 
physical must have played the chief part. 
Every strong and healthy youth at a certain 
age wants to hold a pretty girl in his arms. 
Kit had been his pretty girl—nothing more 
than that. 

But Antoinette Durier was not a pretty 
girl. She was a woman, not very young and 
certainly very uncommon. Kit had deceived 
him. Either she had deliberately hidden her 
reai nature from him, or, seeing that he was a 
bit of a fool about her, she had left him to lose 
his way in a fool’s paradise. Antoinette 
Durier, on the contrary, so far as she was 
lesirous at all, seemed desirous to strip him 
of any illusions about her. It even seemed to 
Jack as if she had something of a female Byron 
in her nature, something which made her wish 
to be thought less virtuous than she probably 
was. Her half evasive cynicism—wasn’t it 
perhaps a pose in which there was a definite 
touch of perversity? The French are certainly 
ironic as a nation, but among them there 
must be some, perhaps many, who are not 
naturally ironic. These, if sensitive, might 
well feel a necessity to live up to their nation’s 
irony. Perhaps Antoinette Durier had done 
that with him. She might be wearing a cloak 
in real life which she was able to throw off in 
the life of the screen. 

He dwelt upon this idea with some of the 
intensity of a man in love. Screen life might 
be her way of escape into the truth of herself, 
although she had said just the contrary to 
him. Women, Jack told himself, are not like 
men. They can’t help telling small lies, even 
sometimes to their own disadvantage. 

He imagined a woman full of sentiment and 
nobility living in the midst of cynicism and 
irony, from sensitiveness hiding her virtues 
as if they were vices, and only able in an 
art to give them free rein. Perhaps that was 
why she loved the life of the screen; perhaps 
that was why she seemed so marvelously 
natural in it; perhaps that was why she moved 
audiences so deeply in it. For after all 
sincerity is a greater motive power than the 
cleverest insincerity. Jack found himself un- 
able to believe that Mademoiselle Durier was 
not herself on the screen; in consequence he 
endeavored to believe that she was not entirely 
herself when she talked with him. She had 
told him that she had never known any 
Englishmen well. She might easily suppose 
that the Englishman was as alert in irony as 
the Frenchman. When with him she might 
have been delicately and subtly playing up 
to her conception of his probable mentality, 
while on the screen she gave the rein to her 
natural impulses. 

ite wished to think this. But when he 
remembered some of the things she had said to 
him he wondered. He longed to be able to 
judge her by her actions. Then, according to 
her, he would know what she really was. 
But he had only touched the fringe of her 
life. He only knew her by her talk and 
what she called her “‘ways.” That was not 
enough. And when he had said good-by to 
her she had not asked him to call upon her 
again, though her last words had been the 
conventional au revoir. 

He must see her again soon. 


OW would it be if he asked her to lunch 

or to dinner? An airman would not 
hesitate to do that. But Jack did hesitate. 
He could not get rid of the lack of self-con- 
fidence Kit’s conduct had taught him. Per- 
haps Mademoiselle Durier might think such 
an invitation odd, or even impertinent. He 
barely knew her. 

A thought of Mr. Krahmer came to his 
mind. The pianist had asked him to call and 
evidently knew Mademoiselle Durier very 
well. If Jack went to the Asile Vert he might 
chance to meet her there. In any case, if he 
forced an intimacy with Krahmer—and he 
had no lack of self-assurance with men—such 
an intimacy would almost certainly lead to 
another meeting with her eventually. 

He resolved to pay a visit to Krahmer. 
The pianist did not attract him. That type 
of man was too unusual in Jack’s experience 
to be immediately attractive to him. But he 


had been quite cordial and he was \ntoinette 
Durier’s friend. Jack inquired of his old pal 
the waiter, the whereabouts of the -1sile \'¢y/ 
and on the following day, about four in the 
afternoon, set out on foot to find it. 

After some difficulty and more than one 
inquiry addressed to passers-by, Jack dis. 
covered it, a small villa in a garden with a 
paling on the very edge of the Forest. As he 
came up he saw two riding-horses with high 
peaked saddles tethered to the paling, and at 
once he thought of the centaurs. They must 
surely be here, paying a visit to Krahmer. 

He turned in, pushing open a wooden gate 
and walked up a narrow, paved pathway 
guarded by shrubs, and came to a wide- 
open door with a bel! beside it. He pulled the 
bell and waited, facing a little hall, the floor 
of which was covered with dull green matting, 
In the distance he heard sounds of strong 
conversation and laughter, and a smell of 
smoke and incense came to his nostrils. 

The bell was answered in a moment by a 
Chinese man servant, who, on his asking for 
Mr. Krahmer, conducted him down a rather 
dark passage into a large, built-out studio 
with big doors and windows opening on to a 
garden completely surrounded by trees, 
Here he found Krahmer, wearing a dark-blue 
blouse caught in round the waist by a leathern 
belt, with four other people; a very slight 
and extraordinarily graceful woman, with a 
pathetic pale face and burning dark eyes, 
a large fat man with a bald head and fair 
mustaches, and the two young men he had 
seen galloping through the Forest. These 
still wore their sleeveless silk shirts, breeches, 
and big riding boots, and were sitting quite 
at their ease, jacketless and with arms bare to 
the shoulders. 


N THE room there were two grand pianos. 

The walls were stained dark blue, with 
casual streaks here and there of lighter blue 
and even of azure. There was a domed and 
silver-lined ceiling. Jack thought that the 
furniture looked rather severe, even slightly 
ecclesiastical in a way that was somehow 
bizarre, though there were two enormous and 
very low sofas which suggested women and 
laziness. He noticed two jeweled icons, a 
curious wooden statue of St. John the Baptist, 
an ivory cross standing on a pedestal. Some 
paintings of ballet girls in action and repose, 
attired in the conventional _ sticking-out 
skirts, with bare shoulders, muscular white 
legs, and wreathed heads, struck an odd note 
in the high, wide room, in which every one was 
smoking. Even the pale, ethereal woman was 
smoking a little cigar, stuck in a long amber 
holder. Deep orange-brown awnings were 
stretched out above the windows and made the 
sunlight mellow. Incense was burning some- 
where—probably not far from St. John the 
Baptist. 

Mr. Krahmer who, in his _ blouse, looked 
more than ever like an overgrown student, 
and whose important face struck Jack as even 
larger than he had thought it before, gave 
him a soft but powerful hand-shake, and 
introduced him to Madame Karovsky, Baron 
Spieglitz, Don Miguel Peranza, and Don 
Alonzo Leri. Jack at once realized that, 
deceived by the deep bronze hue of the 
centaurs, he had made a mistake about them. 
They were evidently not Egyptians but South 
Americans. He also realized that the pale 
woman was a famous Russian dancer of whom 
he had heard for years, and whom he had 
seen once or twice dancing at a theater in 
London before the war. The Baron he guessed 
to be a personage from the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia. Only later did he find out that this 
personage was the husband of the great dancer. 

Jack sat down by the dancer, accepted 4 
cigar from Krahmer, and the interrupted 
stream of vigorous conversation at once 
renewed its flow. 


RAHMER had an immensely energeti¢ 

personality, although he seemed totally 
free from any weakness of excitement. His 
self-possession had in it something that 
dominated, and it was obvious that he was 4 
man with an intellect which was backed up by 
great force of will. The young South Amer- 
icans both looked almost fierce with health, 
life, and feverish animal spirits. They wore 
their tremendously thick hair very long and 
without any partings, were obviously quite 
riotously free from convention, and struck 
Jack as gentlemen who were playing at being 
savages in the Forest, carried away by its 
intoxication perhaps, by its largeness of na 
ture after the dissipations of Paris. Theit 
bizarre costumes, black waves of hair, bare 
arms, and intense, almost pouncing, animation 
seemed strange enough to an Englishman, 
and contrasted oddly with the bald pinknes 
and fair calmness of the Baron, who reminde 
Jack of a calf’s head on the counter of a but 
cher’s shop, bland, wide-browed, with rather 
staring eyes that didn’t seem to mean much, 
and a general placidity which almost suggested 
a trickling away of the vital spring ot life. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Were Mr. V. not so extremely 
busy, he would write himself and 
express to you his pleasure at your 
choice of Homespun. We both are 


delighted with your selection. 


Mrs. E. W. V., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 25, 1925 


The suiting which I purchased 
from you last December 1s giving 
extraordinary service. Please send 
me samples of suitings both for 
men and for women in as wide a 


range of colors as is available. 


H.S W., Thomasville, Ga. 
May 11, 1925 


My husband had asuit of Home- 
spun made about three years ago 
and is still wearing it for tramping 


and in bad weather. 
Mrs. P. L. S., New York, N. Y. 
May 11, 1925 


It may please you to know that 
cloth you furnished me some three 
ot four years ago proved very satis- 
factory in wear and in retention of 


shape and color. 


May 23, 1925 F. M., Chicago, Iil. 


I want another suit of Home- 
spun, and you would have heard 
from me before now but your cloth 


will not wear out. 
E. I. E., Montgomery, Ala. 





May 14, 1925 


I have never had anything I liked 
so well as I do my suit, and will 
have it onwhen I leave New Orleans 
June igth for my vacation in my 


beloved North Carolina. 


Mrs. H. J. T., New Orleans, La. 
May 29, 1925 


The Biltmores we are using are 
wonderful. It is such a comfort to 
find something that 1s just as rep- 
resented. 





Mrs. G. P. B., Bangor, Maine 
May 27, 1925 


Grove Park Inn 














Many thanks indeed for the suit- 
ing received through your courtesy. 
I am enclosing check for $28.23, 
covering charges and delivery, and 
beg you to accept my thanks. In a 
month or so I shall send for a light 
weight summer suit, for, once a 
convert to Biltmore Homespuns, 
nothing else ever satisfies. With 
cordial good wishes and renewed 


apesnees of appreciation, 
February 24, 1924 C.A. P., New York 


Will you please forward me 
enough material as per sample for 
a suit with two pairs of pants, if 
the material has no more white 
threads than are shown in the sam- 
ple? The suit 1 bought from you 
two years ago wears like iron, 
Feb. 25,1924. G,P.W., NewYork, N.Y. 


Biltmore Homespuns ate not rough and 
shaggy—thcy are rugged and strong, but are 
as beautiful and refined as only hand work 
can make them. They are made inevery color 
and shade—every color is absolvtely guaran - 
teed and any picce of Biltmore Homespun 
is returnable if not damaged or cut. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We 
have been doing it the same way for twenty- 
five years and have never woven a yard of 
cloth except on looms we have built by hand 
in our own wood shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We have three weights : 

“‘Regular,’’ a very substantial, closely 
woven cloth, weighs about 72 to 8 ounces 
to the yard, 28 to 30 inches wide. 

“Light Weight,” precisely the same yarn, 
but has 300 less threads to the same width 
and weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. 
Woven more looscly and is an ideal weight 
for ladies’ suits. 

**Overcoat,”” three threads drawn to- 
gether, making a triple thread. Overcoat 
cloth is of a wonderful texture and weighs 
about 14 ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on cither side. We have scen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, 
then turned inside out and made over. 

Regular weights $3.50 per yard 
Light weights $3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 


Seven to cight yards are required for a 
lady’s suit. 

Samples costing us 10 cents cach will be 
sent on request. 

All orders direct to you by parcel post. 


Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 
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The dancer looked like something swift and 
elusive held for the moment in leash, but 
quivering with suppressed and graceful en- 
ergy. She was not at all pretty, but Jack 
thought she was beautiful in a way to which he 
was unaccustomed. She made h'm think of 
the Caucasus. He did not know why. He 
had never been there, and had read very 
little about it. But when he looked at her 
slim, enduring body, small head, pale cheeks, 
curved nose and slightly drawn-down lips, at 
her burning eyes and inexorabie hands, in- 
stinctively he thought ot the Caucasus and 


| of a wildness such as oe had never seen nor 
| understood. 


In this studio of Frahmer’s he felt that he 
was perhaps in Bohemia, a tract lying outside 
the conventional town planning to which he 
was more or less accustomed. 

But wasn’t that Bohemia wiped off the 
map of life? He was not quite sure. Any- 
how he was certainly plunged to the neck in 
the unaccustomed. 

The conversation was about the expression 
by movement of moods and of how the body 
can at will exhibit or conceal the soul. This 
sort of thing was decidedly not Jack’s affair; 
and he sat silent, smoking, while Krahmer 
and the two centaurs, who were evidently not 
unintelligent athletes, debated the matter 
with energy, assisted now and then softly by 
Madame Karovsky. 


jAck was struck by the strongly electric 
atmosphere in the big room. The air 
seemed to him to be tingling with vitality. 
During the war he had lived in the midst 
of a turmoil of vitality. But chis was different. 
There was hard-working artistic mentality 
gathered that the two South 
were painters and were living 
together in Barbizon. Their enthusiasm 
suggested that they probably had _ talent. 
Krahmer was obviously a man of mark in the 
artistic world. Madame Karovsky was, as 
Jack knew, a celebrity whose fame was world 
wide. Only the fair Baron was an entirely 
unknown quantity to Jack, who began to 
feel like one on the edge of a world, in danger 
of falling into the void. He followed the 
surprisingly agile conversational turns and 
leaps with some difficulty. Without intending 


| it these people made him feel that he was not 


merely ignorant but stupid, and once or twice 
when Krahmer turned toward him for con- 
firmation of some theory, or for an answer 
to some vexed question connected with the 
functions of art, he was quite at a loss, and 
had to take refuge in some such banality as 
“Vous avez raison!” or “Je suis tout a& fait 
de votre avis.” 

Presently the argument about exactly how 
much the human body could express of the 
passions of the soul, how plainly it could 
reveal, without words, a passing variety of 
mental states, led to an episode which fasci- 
nated Jack. Madame Karovsky laid down 
her half-smoked cigar, got up, and said, “‘ Let 
us see! Come, Miguel, or you, my little 
\lonzo, and we will show the different shades 
of the true tango, we will show what trained 
bodies can do to display the mind, the heart, 
the soul!” 

Instantly the two young men were on their 
feet, smiling and stretching out their brown 
arms eagerly toward the dancer. Krahmer, 
too, got up and at once went solidly to one of 
the grand pianos, pursing his lips and wagging 
his big head in evident satisfaction, vhile the 
Baron, rising in an oddly surreptitious manner 
from his seat, with his fat and carefully mani- 
cured pink hands, which protruded from 
heavily striped cuffs, began to push the 
furniture aside and to clear a space on the 
parquet. 

Krahmer sat down, and began to play a 
powerful and sonorous prelude, which, to 
Jack, sounded orchestral. Jack remembered 
the snatches of Chopin he had heard at the 
Maison Blanche, and now felt positive that 
Krahmer had been the player. Meanwhile 
Karovsky, standing poised in a 
thin shaft of dusty sunlight before the two 
centaurs, was making a choice. 

“€Alonzo!”’ she said, and the shorter of the 
young men slipped forward with feline 
agility and took her gently in his arms. 

As he did this Jack heard the sound of a bell. 

“It’s only Antoinette,” said Krahmer, 
beginning to play a wonderful tango tune of 
his own composition. ‘‘ Alors—en avant, mes 
enfants!” 

And, fixing his hard, yet imaginative, blue 
eyes on the dancers he filled the studio with 
voluptuous sounds, letting himself loose in a 
warm riot of improvisation. 

Jack looked toward the door into the dark 
passage. As he did so Antoinette Durier 
came down it, holding Coquelin in leash by a 
thin silver chain. 


HEN he saw her, Jack got up, but she 
made him a sign to sit down, and re- 
mained standing in the doorway holding the 
bulldog who seemed quite at his ease and 
stared at the room and its occupants with 


blinking serenity. Jack obeyed the g 
Madame Karovsky and the South Am at. 

American 
had begun to dance, and soon he was watchins 
them with absorbed attention, but al] the 
time he was conscious that his interest in anj 
wonder at their performance, his feeling of 
its exceptional fascination, were heightened 
and intensified by the presence of the woman 
in the doorway. And now and then he foun 
time to steal a glance at her, a glance caused 
by his intimate desire to know that she and 
he were for the first time sharing a commog 
and sharp sensation. Since she had come in 
he no longer felt on the edge of a world and 
as if he might fall off into the void. 

Alonzo Leri, like many South Americans, 
was a naturally fine dancer and probably had 
the tango in his blood. Influenced by his 
marvelous partner and by Krahmer’s quite 
extraordinary playing, he abandoned himself 
completely and with a total absence of self. 
consciousness to the strange and half-savage 
pleasure of the dance. Madame Karovsky 
whose life lay in dancing, was like a priestess 
guiding him from altar to altar. It was im. 
possible not to see that she dominated him 
entirely. He was a creature, almost a prey 
sunk in her personality, her talent, deriving 
his powers from her, steeped in her strong and 
almost sinister atmosphere. Krahmer ep. 
veloped them both in his music. With his 
big head thrown back, the slabs of hair shaking 
behind his large ears, he never took h's eyes 
from the dancers. His broad, cushioned 
fingers, which moved like things entirely 
independent, working out their own will with 
assurance, passion, and force, drove the 
dancers on from mood to mood, made, it 
seemed, slaves of them. 

Miguel Peranza lay back in his chair gazing 
with half shut eyes at the slow sinuous move- 
ments, the soft, cat-like steps, long and 
measured and sinister in their deliberation, at 
the sharp turns, the swaying motions of the 
hips. His face had lost much of its youthful 
look, had become grim in its watchfulness, 
And Jack, glancing from him to the dancers 
and on to Krahmer and Antoinette Durier, 
noticed that all the faces were grave and 
almost severe in expression. Only Bara 
Spieglitz, who was sitting bolt upright in his 
chair with his fat hands loosely folded, still 
looked like a calf’s head, slightly plaintive, 
perhaps, but quite unexcited. For years he 
had been accustomed to seeing marvelous 
dancing. It meant nothing to him but a 
means of bringing money into the bank. But 
Jack didn’t know this and was momentarily 
surprised at his obvious indifference. 


NTOINETTE DURIER’S thin figure by 

the doorway now had a vivid look, and 
presently, as Jack shot a glance at her, he 
saw a spasm contort her pale face. It was 
gone in an instant. He didn’t understand its 
meaning. But it had suggested to him intense 
suffering complicated by a feeling of rebellion. 
And suddenly he wished that the music would 
stop. He was too English really to under 
stand the meaning and the mystery of this 
tango. It was far too exotic for him to be 
thoroughly at ease with it. It fascinated part 
of him tremendously. But now another part 
of him—and perhaps his most real, most 
essential part—revolted against it. i 
unveiling of all those human things generally 
carefully concealed by all English people, 
this exhibition of dreams and yieldings and 
lusts, this exaggeration—for surely it was 
exaggeration — of atural desires, _ this 
certainly artistic and even beautiful parade 
of the beast, began to disgust Jack. Suddenly 
he resented it, even felt a sense of shame 
because of it; and when Krahmer took his big 
hands from the piano at last, and the young 
centaur let Madame Karovsky go from his 
arms, Jack breathed a strong sigh of relief. 

He got up. Now every one was stan 
and Mademoiselle Durier came away from 
the door. She knew them all. She kissed 
the great dancer and called her Tatiana, 
greeted the Baron familiarly, and gave 
hand to the two South Americans. Appal- 
ently she had already met Krahmer that day, 
for she only gave him a slight smile. T 
it was Jack’s turn. 

“So you love the tango!” she said, as be 
took her hand. 

“Why should you think that?” he answered, 
speaking in a low voice so that the others 
should not hear him. 

“You seemed fascinated by it.” 2 

“Yes. But I don’t think I love it. All this 
sort of thing is quite out of my line. [’m not 
in the least artistic. I’m just an ordinary 
Philistine.” : 

“Yes? And when your holiday is over 
you will go back with joy to Philistia? 
“With joy? Well, I don’t know about 
that.” aon 
“You must tell me something about life in 
Philistia—but not now.” 

Coquelin snuffled about Jack’s | ankles, 
investigating with a crudeness which wa 
brutal. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
this guide to 
Christmas Shopping 


OU will find in this book, faith- 

fully reproduced, gifts for men 
that will add pleasure to your Christ- 
mas giving. It will simplify decisions 
for you and provide trustworthy 
suggestions. These recommenda- | 
tions cover an extensive range of the 


masculine taste. Of all of them, 
however, it may be said with truth, 
that they deserve your implicit 
confidence for correctness and ex- 


clusive quality. 


Neckwear, mufflers of silk or 
wool, hosiery, dressing gowns, and 
many other things a man needs, 
on all of which Kaskel & Kaskel 


have specialized for over fifty-eight 





years. 


The ideal way, of course, to make 
your selections, is to visit one of 
our stores, but if this proves incon- 
venient, this booklet will serve you 
acceptably. We shall be pleased to 
send it to you on receipt of your 
address. 


name and 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. 
Our representatives visit the principal 
cities of the country, Dates upon request. 


KASKEL & KASKEL 


Established 1867 


NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 


at 


46th St. 
South 


304 Michigan Ave., 
Palm Beach 











Mufflers of Silk or Wool 
$6.50 to $30.00 


Embroidery additional 


Dressing Gowns 
$27.50 to $200 




















Neckwear 


$3.00 to $6.50 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
SCREEN 


Novel 


(Continued from page 116) 


“T wonder why you have a dog which is— 
which is—”’ 

“Well?” she said. 

“Tf 1 didn’t know I should never guess you 
were his owner.” 

“Don’t you like him?”’ 

“I’m awfully fond of dogs. But he looks 
as if he ought to belong to a prize fighter.” 

“T like strong contrasts.” 

Jack’s eyes went to Krahmer, and suddenly 
he connected the pianist in his mind with the 
bulldog coarsely snuffling round his feet. 

“T know! Mr. Krahmer gave him to you!” 
he said. 

ae 

Jack felt angry and disgusted. 


T THIS moment a motor horn sounded 

outside, and Baron Spieglitz, speaking in a 
guttural voice, said, “There’s the automo- 
bile.” 

“You're 
Krahmer. 

“Yes. My wife must rest. She dances this 
evening. Tatiana!” 

On the last word his voice became impera- 
tive. 

The dancer, who was talking to the two 
South Americans, turned round. 

““We must go. Remember, you are dancing 
to-night!” 

“T am always dancing to-night,” she said. 
“Why did I not take up the screen, like you, 
Antoinette? You work for a few weeks. 
And then you go all over Europe and are 
seen by thousands while you do what you like 
in Paris. With me it is different. I am only 
seen and admired when I am actually there.” 

“And the audiences? Would you be happy 
if you danced for a machine?” said Madem- 
oiselle Durier. ‘I never hear the sound of 
applause.” 

‘Don’t you want to?” said the dancer. 

“No.” 

“The machine is enough?” 

“Yes. To me it is like a master that I have 
to please.” 

The dancer’s burning eyes went to the 
calf’s head. 

“We are great fools always to take a 
master,”’ she said. ‘‘But perhaps you were 
wise in choosing a machine for yours. Come, 
Serge!” 

She said the last words with sudden arro- 
gance, almost as if she were speaking to a 
servant. Then quickly she bade everybody 
good-by and went out of the room, followed 
by Krahmer and her husband. 

“That was clever—to give the last com- 
mand!” said Miguel Peranza, crossing his 
strong arms, and looking impudent. ‘That 
leaves the right impression. The woman 
should always seem to be in power over the 
man in our civilized life. It looks better!” 

“The fat Baron likes it, too,”’ said his friend, 
with a laugh. “He doesn’t mind how many 
shadows deceive the eyes of the world so 
long as his thick fingers have hold of the sub- 
stance. Spieglitz is so clever that he likes 
to be thought stupid.” 

A long and shrill neighing came from out- 
side. Leri put his hands to his belt and 
tightened it. 

‘“We shall have to be off, too,” he said. 
“To you ride, Monsieur?” he added, speaking 
to Jack. 

Antoinette Durier sat down on one of the 
sofas, and Peranza went to stand by her. 

“Yes,” said Jack. “‘And I hunt when I 
get the chance.” 

And he told the young centaur how he had 
seen him and his friend galloping through the 
Forest, shouting and cracking their whips, 
and how he had envied them for a moment. 

“Come and ride with us. Where are you 
staying?” 

Jack told him. 

“ Dios!” exclaimed the young man. “Surely 
you will be ruined. Madame’s prices are up 
in the clouds.” 


not going yet, surely?” said 


jack explained that his stay must be brief, 
and Leri told him that he and his friend 
were painting, or by way of painting, in 
Barbizon after a winter in Paris during which 
they had both enjoyed themselves a great 
deal too much. 

His candidly expressive eyes conveyed to 
Jack with laughing intention his exact 
meaning. 

“But now we are getting back our health 
in the Forest. Fontainebleau is the medicine 
for many who let Paris take hold of them too 
much. Men and women go into retreat here.” 

As he said the word “women” his large 
eyes rested on Antoinette Durier and then 
looked at Jack. 

“After all, even the strongest, the most 
persistent, must keep quiet sometimes, eh? 
Is not Antoinette charming?” 

Again “Antoinette!” 

“Mademoiselle Durier—yes,” 

“You know her well?” 

“No. I have met her here two or three 
times. That’s all.” 
““She’s a pearl. 


said Jack. 


And it’s wonderful how 





she has taken to work, when of course she 
needn’t do anything.” 

Jack glanced at the sofa. Mademoiselle 
Durier and Peranza were talking, while 
Coquelin, seated, was coldly surveying the 
room. 

“You mean she is rich?” 

Leri looked at him with an odd air of 
surprise. 

“Well, I don’t pretend to know how much 
she has in the bank, or what her investments 
represent. But of course she can have what. 
ever she wants without toiling for a machine 
out she’s an oddity. The unusual pleases 

a 

“The unusual pleases her.” Those words 
fell coldly on Jack’s spirit. For he knew that 
he was not unusual. 

At this moment Krahmer came back. The 
dancer and her Baron had gone. 

The young South Americans now said that 
they must go, too, and Mademoiselle Durier 
said to Jack, “Let us go out and see them get 
on their horses. They look well on their 
horses.” 

Leri and Peranza untethered their beasts, 
and Peranza said, “‘Don’t forget—Thursday, 


Antoinette!” 
7 “ T. ” 


sNO.7 

“One o’clock at Franchard. We will have 
déjeuner in the Forest near the Carapace de 
Tortue.” 

“Trés bien!” 

“Au revoir.” 

Leri shook hands warmly with Jack. In his 
gaiety of spirit, in his joy of life, he seemed 
ready to include every one within the circle 
of his careless cordiality. 

“Ask for me at Barbizon—Alonzo Leri. 
Every one knows me. We lodge in the street 
close to the house of Millet, at Madame 
Duval’s. We can get you a horse. Isn’t it so, 
Miguel?” 

“Yes, of course. Join us, Monsieur! We 
will show you every path in the Forest. 
En avant!” 


HEY grasped hands with Krahmer, sprang 

into the saddle, saluted, and were away, 
laughing, cracking their whips, galloping, 
bending low over their saddle peaks, . their 
brown arms extended, the reins loose on their 
horses’ necks. With loud cries they urged 
their horses on to a madness of speed. The 
Forest took them. 

Coquelin set up a gruff bark as he stared 
down the now deserted road, over which a 
thin haze of dust hovered between the trunks 
of the trees. 

“Youth—youth in the Forest!” said Krah- 
mer. ‘‘How different those boys looked in 
Paris last winter! Didn’t they, Antoinette?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

Her face was very sad at that moment, 
Jack thought. 

‘“‘Paris is an abomination,” said Krahmer, 
still looking down the road. “But it gets 
hold of you till you can’t do without it. To 
me life would be unendurable without Paris. 
And yet I hate it.”’ 

“T think nature’s worth more than all the 
cities in the world,” said Jack. “I live in 
London most of the time, but I believe I hate 
it, too.” 

He looked at Mademoiselle Durier, waiting 
for her to join them in their apparently com- 
mon feeling, or to say that she could not join 
them. But she said nothing. 

“And you?” he asked. 

“TI? I could never hate Paris. To tell the 
truth I cannot imagine existence without 
Paris. I was born there. I belong there. 
Paris is in my blood, I think. Some day I 
shall surely die there. For it seems to me that 
I couldn’t even die away from Paris.” 

Krahmer smiled. 

“No citizens of any other city are so loyal 
as Parisians,”’ he said. ‘Neither Londoners, 
nor Viennese, nor Berliners, nor New Yorkers, 
nor Bostonians. The true Parisian carries the 
pavements of Paris in his, or her, soul. And 
Antoinette is a true Parisian.” 

“Then are you unhappy when you ar 
away?” said Jack, feeling chilled, though he 
scarcely knew why. “You told me that you 
travel, that you go to Provence, Tunisia. 
Do you hate that?” A 

“No. I enjoy working, and I know I shall 
soon be back.” 

She turned. They followed her and went 
back into the house. But when they were all 
three in the studio Jack felt ill at ease. He 
had gone in meaning to stay on for some time 
and perhaps to walk back eventually to the 
Maison Blanche with Mademoiselle Duret. 
But instead of sitting down he said he must g, 
and rather hastily bade his companions g00® 
by. 
“Come and see me again,” said Made 
moiselle Durier. 

“Yes, thanks, I certainly will.” 

Krahmer bade him a cordial farewell, but 
—Jack thought —examined him rather closely, 
and very shrewdly, with the hard, intellec- 
tual blue eyes. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Of All Gifts 
The Most Subtly Flattering = 


BONNIE SUIT 


SILK BED ENSEMBLES 


HIS Christmas, for the intimate gift, choose 

BONNE NUIT Ensembles—silk sheets and 
pillow slips in enchanting colours! No woman 
can resist the delightful innovation of their 
silken texture. Every woman will revel in 
their temperamental variety of exquisite shades 
—tanging from delicate Callot Flesh to deep 
Parma Violet—to match one’s most ephemeral 
mood, or favourite scheme of bedroom 
decoration! ] 


The BONNE NUIT Ensembles consist of 
two Sheets, seamless, 72 x 108 inches, and 











two Pillow Slips in large-size boudoir 
style; finely hemstitched; made of heavy, 
durable, practically uncrushablesilkcrepe,in 
thirty fashionable shades. As easy to launder 
as silken lingerie..Onsale atall smart shops. 


Created Exclusively by 


Golding fabrico Corporation 


417 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Dept. N2. 


Send for the artistic descriptive 
booklet, “ Sleeping Beauty ” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE ATTITUDE MAKES THE 
SPORTS COSTUME 


de 


Baron 


Meyer’s 


Article 


(Cont:nued from page 97) 


my statement, for only about three women 
out of every hundred look well in boy’s 
clothes. The ninety-seven others should 
avoid them and continue to wear practical 
sports skirts.” 

“Does this remark apply to me?” Violet 
asked. 

“No, it does not, for you are one of the 
three I have in mind, but what of the heavy 
type of woman wearing breeches? Aren’t 
most of them sights?’ 

“Possibly,” she replied, “but all women, 
regardless of build, are simply fascinated by 
the thought of masquerading in masculine 
attire.” 

“Even if by doing so they are disfigured 
and become caricatures?” 

“This they don’t always realize,” she said. 
“And you forget a very important factor— 
comfort. No man can conceive what freedom 
of movement means to a woman who has 
been all through life hampered by skirts.” 

“Do tell me more about it, pray, and also 
about your breeches. What are they like?” 

“Mine are neat and narrow, made of an 
unobtrusive tweed. My favorite pair, though, 
is of navy gabardine. Knickers of stiff or 
heavy material are rarely successful, especially 
if flaring out from the hips while the knees 
are tightly fitted. Breeches should never 
bulge, nor should they be too tight. Of 
course, they should always be made to order. 

“As I’ve already told you, my favorite 
costume is of navy gabardine. What does it 
consist of? Breeches, puttees, and a three- 
quarter length coat cut like a riding jacket, 
loose but belted. This style is particularly 
well adapted to women like myself who walk 
a good deal, often in deep snow, and don’t 
wish to attract attention because of their 
clothes. As a matter of fact, except for 
skiing, women should all wear three-quarter 
length coats with knickers. They cover a 
multitude of sins. No, they shouldn’t cover 
the nether garments entirely, but the coat 
should be sufficiently long not to disclose— 
well, what in all cases should be concealed.” 

“What is your skiing suit like?” I asked. 

“Tt is also navy blue,” was her reply, “for 
nothing looks neater and more serviceable. 
Besides, it is the color of winter suits in 
Norway—Norway, the homeland of the ski. 
These suits should, therefore, all be blue. 
My trousers are fairly tight fitting, but not 
baggy. This would give them a look of 
elongated knickerbockers dropped down over 
one’s ankles, which is very ugly. My trousers 
are of course tucked into knitted socks and 
boots. 

“Yes, socks may be colored, though in 
Norway they are only worn in a serviceable 
gray. However, bright red, blue, or green, 
or even pure white ones are most effective 
with a navy blue suit. Mine are of bright 
sapphire blue, and, with a cap, a muffler and 
even gloves to match, they look very jolly— 
a perfect combination. Hilditch, in Jermyn 
Street, London, or in the rue Cambon, in 
Paris, sells complete sets including high- 
necked sweaters, all of one matching shade. 
These sets are very popular this season.” 

“T thought Chanel had killed all woolen 
sweaters?” 

‘So she has to a certain extent, for though 
warm and comfortable, they undoubtedly are 
much less in demand since the vogue of her 
patterned sweater has subsided. Yes, one 
still meets it occasionally, worn by conserva- 
tive people who, ignorant of the dictates of 
fashion, bought them quite accidentally when 
they were d da mode, for the sole purpose of 
keeping warm. They store them in camphor 
chests during the summer months and bring 
them out regularly for the winter sports 
season.” 

“‘What has become of those you wore?” 

‘Qui lo sa? I suppose they vanished, as all 
discarded clothes have a way of doing. 
Anyway, I gave up wearing mine at the time 
Chanel ceased to sell them. Besides, they 
had been adopted by most St. Moritz milk- 
maids. Nevertheless, dealers in _ sports 
clothes still attempt to introduce new styles 
in woolen sweaters every season, only they 
are not much worn in St. Moritz by the 
leaders in winter sports fashions. Among 
these leaders I do not include a small group 
of women who, having joined the bob-sleigh 
crews, daily risk the breaking of their arms 
and legs. These women wear just what 
happens to be most convenient and practical 
for their purpose. They lie flat on their 
stomachs, their heads buried in the sweater 
of the person in front of them, and what they 
wear, or don’t wear, is absolutely immaterial 
from fashion’s point of view. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Violet, that 
winter sports fashions have undergone a 
decided change these last few years?” 

“Indeed, they have. People are much 
more careful about their attire. More 


” 


attention is paid to serviceable clothes and 
anything not in keeping with wintery sur- 
The 


roundings is no more considered smart. 





few fantastic outfits still to be met with are 
generally worn by women blessed with a great 
deal of imagination, but with very little 
taste. Picturesque costumes, in fact, are 
no more approved of by the smartest and 
best-dressed women. 

“As to colors, dark blue is unquestionably 
prime favorite. Next in popularity come all 
the shades of khaki. In tweeds, heather 
mixtures and grays and browns are in great 
demand. Leather garments range in brown- 
ish-tan colorings, but personally I shall wear 
a scarlet leather coat, in which I intend 
startling St. Moritz this winter. With this 
coat goes a sealskin cap with a red cloth 
crown, and navy blue breeches with puttees 
to match. Puttees, mostly worn in navy or 
beige, are very practical, snow tight, and 
give the leg a good shgpe. Talking of puttees 
reminds me of the vexéd question of stockings. 
Have you realized their importance? Why, 
I’ve seen stockings ruin the best looking 
ensemble. Personally, I have ceased to care 
for patterned stockings, those with brown 
and beige designs on gray and white, which 
originated in Scotland. They seem to me so 
restless, attracting unnecessary attention to 
one’s legs.” 

ng shouldn’t think this would worry you 
much,” I said. 

“Oh, mine are all right,’ she admitted. 
“But think of the many women who, because 
of their wearing knickers, have to exhibit 
their legs even though these may not be 
particularly well shaped. Why emphasize 
defects? Patterned woolen stockings only 
look well with dark self-colored costumes, 
but don’t harmonize at all with an outfit 
composed of oddly assorted garments, such 
as a pair of checked breeches, a fur jacket, a 

cap of one color and a muffler of another, and 
similar get-ups. Stockings, in this case, 
should be unobtrusive and not add to the 
general confusion. 

“Many sports costumes are ruined because 
of too many details becoming features. One 
feature alone, such as a brilliantly colored 
scarf or sweater, worn with a self-colored 
outfit, is far more effective than if, from 
every part of one’s body, a disturbing note 
is sounded. Thoroughly out of place are 
du 44 fin, the flesh silk hose some misguided 
women insist on wearing even with skiing 
boots and knitted socks. Such hose look 
ludicrous in the snow—positively indecent.” 

“You’ve been most interesting on the 
subject of stockings,” I said. “Now, what 
about footwear?”’ 

“Why, there is really only one kind suitable 
for mountain resorts in winter—the heavy 
ski boot. It is worn with a thick, knitted 
sock over woolen stockings. No other kind 
of boot or shoe looks serviceable, therefore 
smart, in deep snow. However, this kind of 
boot should be bought in Switzerland. 
Mountain boots made in Paris look fit for a 
drawing- -room only, when compared to those 
worn in Swiss resorts.” 

“As this is getting to be quite an interview, 
will you complete it by giving me your views 
on hats for St. Moritz?” 

“Hats—ah, hats! What a _ problem! 
Town hats are, of course, out of the question, 
but so are those which, in Paris, are still 
called sports hats. Hats in St. Moritz have 
to protect the head against the cold. A 
pretty “‘make believe” is therefore utterly 
useless. Dear little felt shapes trimmed with 
felt cuttings are out of place, too; so is the 
now famous Gigolo which you tell me is the 
Reboux hat of the season.” 

“What are you going to wear yourself?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, merely a ‘shooting hat’ such as I am 
getting at Heath’s or at Scott’s in Piccadilly, 
and another hat White’s in Jermyn Street are 
making for me out of a tweed matching a 
material Vionnet uses for a big belted coat 
I have ordered, lined with nutria.’ 

“T know the Heath hat well. 
reproduced in Harper’s Bazar.” 

“Yes, I know, but it’s slightly different 
now. It’s given more the shape of a man’s 
shooting hat. It must not have too small a 
brim, as this gives it a modish look, perfect 
for elsewhere but out of place in a snow- 
storm. Anything reminiscent of a rue de la 
Paix hat is undesirable in St. Moritz. I 
remember the Marquise de Polignac last 
winter wearing a boyish looking hat of 
brown felt. The brim curled evenly all the 
way around, lifted neither at the back, front, 
nor side. It is the most suitable looking hat 
I can think of for St. Moritz. A bit of 
feather, such as a man might tuck into his 
shooting hat, is permissible, especially on a 
very ‘battered’ hat. It adds to its chic. 

“Fur caps, yes—the new kind with a 
peaked crown looks particularly well in 
sealskin, ragondin, or ermine. Ermine, how- 
ever, has to be spotlessly white, for it easily 
appears a deep cream against the dazzling 
whiteness of the snow. 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW 

of the BEAUTY SALON 

FAVORED by SO MANY 
SMART WOMEN 


NY morning or afternoon in Primrose House has many of 
the aspects of a social gathering. Always New York’s bluest 





THE MOST FAMOUS OF 
PRIMROSE HOUSE 
METHODS 


The Face Molding Treatment 





For removing lines, wrinkles, sagging 
or double chin, by reaching the underly- 
ing muscles of the face and neck. Ten 
minutes a day will produce remarkable 
resultswith these Primrose House prep- 
arations — 


Rose-Leaf Cleansing Cream 


Cleanses the skin thoroughly and leaves it 
with the fragrance of fresh rose leaves. 
Three sizes, $1.00, $2.00, $3.50. 


Skin Freshener 


Tones the skin and increases its activity. 
Two sizes, $1.25, $3.00. 


Face Molding Cream 


Nourishes the skin and builds up sunken 
Qesues. Three sizes, $1.50, $3.00, $5.00. 


Balsam A stringent 


Tightens the skin and underlying muscles, 
making them firm, particularly under the 
eyes and chin. Two sizes, $2.50, $4.00. 


At your favorite store. If 
not, order direct from 


Primrose House 
ee 














blood, its most famous names are represented. Yet the purpose 
of the gathering is serious enough. 


For in the most scientific way, with methods and preparations 


perfected in its own laboratories, 
Primrose House offers these 
women delightful treatments for 
removing the tell-tale marks of 
late hours, of the social round, 
of illness and worry, of years. 


The youthful contour of lovely 
faces and necks is retained, 
restored; complexions naturally 
beautiful bloom afresh. 


Perhaps you ask, “Are these Prim- 
rose House treatments only for 


The methods of caring for and beautifying the skin, hands and hair 
that have proved so effective in the New York salon of Primrose 
House are described in detail in a fascinating little book, ‘‘ Here 
Dwells Youth.’* A copy will be mailed you free upon request. 


vimrodse House’ 3 
3EAST52™ST. New YORK, br 


Department B-8 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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those women who can personally visit Primrose House?” The 
answer is a most emphatic “No!” 


With the utmost care, the experts of Primrose House have 
prepared a course of treatments for the home—safe, scientific, 
and if faithfully followed, wonderfully satisfying in their results. 





And Primrose House prepara- 
tions and instructions for their 
use are to be obtained at leading 
department stores and shops 
throughout the country. Ask for 
them at your favorite shop. But 
if you cannot obtain them do 
not hesitate to write directly to 
Primrose House for the prepara- 
tions you desire. They will be 
sent immediately upon receipt 
of price. 





The Beauty 


Treasure Box 


An Ideal Christmas 
Git... .. $€.00 


This Primrose House innovation 
is a richly lacquered metal box 
“Here in Chinese red, containing intro- 
ductory sizes of eleven selected 
Primrose House preparations. 


Gi 


At your favorite store. If 
not, order direct from 
Primrose House 
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Terri Oval Vanity 


Exquisite leather- 
effect case with white 
or green gold plated 
striped design. Fit- 
ted compartments 
with full face mirror, 
face rouge, face 
powder, lipstick, 
concealed comb and 
place for cigarettes, 
keys and coins. 


Price, $7.50 each 
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"Tis a Pleasure 


LO 


Among the choice Christmas 
presents there is one already 
her favorite. Terri Vanities 
will please er with their chic, 
fascinating air of exquisite 
smartness. Trim, dainty acces- 
sories to charm that will har- 
monize with every alluring 
mood of her ensemble. 


If your favorite dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Write to Dept. S. 


TERRI, Incorporated 
4 West 40th Street New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE ATTITUDE MAKES THR 
SPORTS COSTUME 


Baron de Meyer’s Article 


(Concluded from page 120) 


“Knitted caps, though not my style, are 
still quite popular, but are only becoming to 
young faces. Since hat crowns are much 
higher than they used to be, the height of 
woolen caps has risen considerably. They 
are now cone shaped with a cluster of pompons 
to add to their height.” 

“Do you happen to know Hjalmar Smith’s 
shop in St. Moritz?” I asked. “He imports 
woolen goods from Norway, all thoroughly 
Scandinavian in character, also counterpanes 
made entirely of white, gray, and beige 
birds’ feathers, which come from the North 
Cape where these Arctic sea-gulls are evi- 
dently at home. The feathers are worked 
into geometrical designs and patterns, which 
produce coverlets as light as a feather and 
excessively expensive.” 

“No, I don’t seem to remember his name, 
but anyway I am at present only interested 
in Paris addresses of houses carrying sports 
clothes. I rely on you for tips. During my 
ten days in Paris before St. Moritz, I have to 
collect a few garments in addition to those I 
am ordering here.” 

“Why, my dear Violet,” I said, “I have 
become so British during my stay in London 
that I seem to have forgotten all about 
Paris shops. If, however, you really need 
information, I can telegraph to our Paris 
office in the rue de la Paix at once and ask 
Miss Howard to give us a lot of addresses 
and some good advice.” (As Mrs. Marrott 
insisted, I wired to Paris and am giving here 
Miss Howard’s letter, just as I received it. 
It might prove useful to some of my readers): 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
Dear Baron de Meyer: 

Of course, I am delighted to be asked for 
advice, especially about sports clothes. I can 
give you several addresses. 

I feel sure that you have told Mrs. Marrott 
all about the “big” houses, like Chanel, 
Vionnet, or Patou, who carry excellent sports 
clothes, so I wonder if she would like to know 
of a few specialists? 

To begin with—there is that very clever 
Jane Régny, who can even give you a costume 
for exploring the North Pole. She really 
knows the sort of fabrics that turn the pene- 
trating dampness of melting snow, and I 
am sure you would like her notions of blend- 
ing colors. She specializes, this year, in 
those imported turtle-neck blouses which are 
knitted by hand in two or three wide hori- 
zontal stripes, sometimes in three shades of 
the same color, and sometimes in three 
expertly chosen different colors. She shows 
a good skiing costume with regulation dark 
blue Norwegian trousers, tucked into heavy 
boots, and one of these sweaters in three 
shades of purple, reddish and bluish, with a 
béret of the Chasseurs Alpins in the same 
dark blue. We are sure to see this combi- 
nation at St. Moritz this winter. 

Then there is Mary Nowitzky, who has 
just moved, by the way, into an attractive 
new apartment all decorated in her own 
aquamarine blue. Her specialty is pajamas; 


ON THE 


but she also does delightful things with 
Rodier’s soft woolens for sports and travel, 
She is devoted to the two-piece frock, with 
sufficient width in the skirt for the brusque 
movement of playing or country walking 
and with a simple vareuse blouse with practical 
pockets. She also makes the big rough coats 
that are so smart in the country over jumper 
costumes. She has found the secret of a 
jupe-culotte, which looks exactly like q 
circular tweed skirt, very full, and which 
never shows that it is really divided into 
two. 

An advantage of: her things is that if you 
are stock size you can put on any one of them 
and wear it home. 

There is also Chantal, whom we both 

ow too well to be in any danger of for. 
getting. No one has forgotten her chiffon 
sports frocks, and her Shetland “lace” 
dresses and blouses are just as successful, 
They are perfectly delightful for traveling: 
light, warm, becoming, feminine, and yet 
immensely durable and absolutely: uncrush- 
able. She also does original things with 
Rodier’s wool jersey, the new fine kind that 
can be drawn through a ring, and with 
Meyer’s new goat and camel’s-hair materials, 
I particularly like a costume in tobacco 
brown Meyer cashmere, with a short belted 
coat, rather like a Russian blouse, trimmed 
down the front with a wide band of massed 
rows of silk stitching, and collared and edged 
with matching fur. It has a Shetland lace 
blouse also banded with stitching, and it 
would look quite at home either in the 
“train bleu,” on the links, or on the skating. 
rink. In these practical days, it is really 
a good idea to double up on our sports and 
travel costumes, provided that we can find 
a sympathetic dressmaker, who will under. 
stand and provide for the needs of both, 
This, I think, Chantal does to perfection. 

Don’t let us. forget Mrs. Davidson, the 
wife of the sculptor, who does such clever 
things, adapting them to the complicated 
needs of our present-day existence because 
she so well understands it. She has done an 
entire fur dress, not a gown and not a coat 
exactly, which she wears herself, because she 
is so frileuse, and which would be very good 
for skating. It is in the new bleached nutria, 
a soft fawn-colored shade, and it slips on over 
the head, while under it she wears a slip of 
old-rose crépe de Chine, lightly embroidered 
here and there. 

You must be sure to give the address of 
Lelong, whose sports clothes are also a great 
specialty. This year he has done a most 
original riding-habit, with a coat of dark 
brown cheviotte, and breeches of brown and 
cream check. This has a sort of waistcoat of 
yellow Rodier kasha, and a scarf to match. 
Altogether, it is just in the tones of the 
autumn woods and extremely becoming. 

All these addresses are at your disposal at a 
moment’s notice. I so hope that they will be 
what you wanted. 

Cordially yours, 
MARJORIE HOwarD. 


SCREEN 


Robert Hichens’ Novel 


(Continued from page 118) 


“I’m generally here and free about four 
o'clock,” he said. “I work in the morning 
and at night.” 

“Do you play golf?” asked Jack. 

“No. Bad for the hands. A pianist ought 
to have supreme sensitiveness of touch. I 
rule out games.” 

“ An artist’s life must be a damned odd life, 
Jack said, bluntly. 

“It doesn’t seem so to the artist. What's 
your job, if I may ask?” 

“I’m on the London Stock Exchange,” said 
Jack. And even as he said the words they 
sounded to him very dull. 

Krahmer moved his huge head. 

“Well, I know something about stocks and 


shares, too! American, you know. One 
invests from time to time. It’s a good thing 
to have the money secure. But that’s a side 


issue with me.” 
‘“*Good-by,” said Jack. 





As he walked away down the road, with 
the forest on his left hand, as he thought 
of Krahmer going into the little hall with the 
dull green matting, going through the 
passage to the blue studio with its icons and 
its enormous sofas, he felt horribly jealous. 

So the bulldog was Krahmer’s gift to 
Antoinette Durier! 

Jack hated the bulldog. From the first he 
had disliked him. He was a coarse brute, aa 
unsuitable pet for a sensitive woman. Krah- 
mer must be an odd mixture. He was cef- 
tainly an accomplished musician. J 
felt that he was also highly intellectual. But 
he undoubtedly had another side. When he 
had spoken about finance Jack had realized 
that he could be a keen, and very hard, bust- 
ness man. And he was probably a sensualist, 
too. There was something— 

Jack felt horribly jealous. 

(To be continued in the January issue) 
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‘Remembrance lies in what 
she sees in her silver mirror 


HEN she uses her various silver toilet articles many times a 

day, what does she think of, as eyes meet eyes? Your words 
that went with the gift—the most personal, intimate gift that men 
can give their adored ones! 


The Wallace designs for toilet articles are as graceful and lovely 
as they should be. Infinite care was taken to make each and every 
one a design of beauty, for beauty’s use. 


Only sterling silver reflects adequately the refinement that should 
form the perfect center of her boudoir. Her dressing table, fragrant 
with lotions and creams, powders and perfumes, should be entranc- 
ing to her gaze. 


Silver toilet articles are the finest 


"THERE are various cases holding the main essentials for her 

dressing table use that are not expensive. Individual pieces 
like mirrors, brushes and combs, picture frames and silver-topped 
jars may be bought separately. It is, of course, Wallace Sterling 
that affords you the most beautiful designs. 
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Silver Toilet Articles 
shown on this page 


| 8-piece set in case, shown in the 
Verona Pattern 
8-piece set in case, Florentine Pattern 
Mirror, shown in Florentine Pattern 
3-piece set in case, Comb, Brush and 
Mirror, Verona Pattern 
| 3-piece set in case, Comb, Brush and 
| Mirror, in the Florentine Pattern, 


ws : 
VALLACE STERLING SILVER 








MONTE-HICKEY 


Southland Cd calling. 
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and soon the dull, drab days of Winter will be a 
memory. Southland with its glorious Sunshine, Life 


and Spirit demands Clothes of simplicity in line 


ae aw. 


» and Fabric —joyous Colors... used with discretion. 


cAt your Favorite Shop a complete wardrobe of 


Del Monte-Hickey Inspirations may be found. 


DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


246 West 38TH STREET, New York 
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(Continued from page 103) 


them was triumphant in its arrogance, honey- 
combs dripping with amber sweetness and 
Glebeshire cream with a crust as richly thick 
as a parchment missal. And this Gargantuan 
feast for twelve persons only! 

I have said nothing of the drinks because 
the guests, for the chief part, would drink— 
tea! Yes, and tea of no ordinary quality, so 
strong and so black that Glebeshire women 
boasted that one cup of it would slaughter 
strangers from “Up-along” by the myriad; 
even “Quality” from the town, though they 
had lived in Polchester all their days, had 
been known to faint before it. 

But there was beer and cider for the men— 
and a large jug of water for Fletch, who had 
never been known to drink anything else. In 
the center of the table—the table-cloth was 
pink with large staring red roses marked upon 
it—was a great brown jug of Glebeshire 
pottery, and this was filled with daffodils sent 
all the way from the Scillies by a cousin 
flower-farmer. 

The chairs, with thick black arms to them, 
were a hundred years old at least and a “‘silly 
old fule” from London had once offered 
enough money for them to give both the girls 
princess’ dowries. His offer had been rejected 
with mockery and scorn. 


HE Boultewood family arrived, as_ it 

always did when it was invited anywhere, 
before the fitting time. Luckily, Mrs. Pene- 
then, in her gray silk and her cameo brooch, 
was there to receive them, knowing from olde on 
time ‘‘ Fanny Boultewood’s little ways. 

Her affection for Fanny Boultewood was 
sustained rather by tradition and the memory 
of “ancient days” than by heart-felt love and 
admiration. Mrs. Boultewood had one over- 
whelming quality that, as the years had ad- 
vanced, had like the lean kine in the old story 
eaten up all the others— she was “terrible 
mean.’’ You could see it in her spare nervous 
figure, in her restless inquisitive eyes that 
noticed everything and its positive value in 
lightning strokes of appraisal. Not a bad 
woman, but a widow who having, while her 
husband lived, to “‘make both ends meet,” 
and finding, on his death, ‘that he had ever 
so much more” than she had fancied, had 
continued the paring practise out of habit 
and then had made it her only friend. Her 
only daughter, Aggie Boultewood, was a 
silly, giggling girl, plain, over-dressed, and 
coquettish, but an heiress. Many a young 
man, hoping to make her wealth his own, had 
approached, summoned up courage, and then 
in further examination of her faded away. 

She had, indeed, been engaged for a whole 
year to a young farmer from St. Mary’s 
Moor, but at last, after much suffering from 
Mrs. Boultewood’s many economies, he had 
fled. 

Young Isaac Boultewood, 
and liable to “‘sweats,”’ was said to be as mean 
as his mother, but of this no one was sure 
because he spoke so seldom and did in general 
so little with his young life, save to eat and 
to sleep. His mother loved him dearly and 
sometimes a Homeric struggle might be ob- 
served between her maternal feelings and her 
habits of economy. If she was generous to 
any one it was toward her Isaac. 

Finally about Mrs. Boultewood it may be 
said that she admired Reuben Fletch beyond 
any one in the world; his ability to create 
shillings out of nothing and then to keep them 
forev er chained to his side was the cause of her 
admiration. 


thin and pallid 


OON after the Boultewoods, arrived Mr. 
Ben Squires, a stout, jolly, roaring bachelor, 
half-brother to John Penethen, but ten years 
younger than he. He kept an excellent haber- 
dasher’s establishment—No. 10, the High 
Street—and was known everywhere for his 
jolly ways, his genius for billiards, and his 
merry laughing evasion of all the Polchester 
young women who had for many a year 
endeavored to marry him and had not yet 
abandoned hope. 

One of the remaining guests from the out- 
side world was Mr. Longstaffe and about 
him, although she would confess it to nobody, 
Mrs. Penethen was anxiously nervous. Of 
course, clergymen went everywhere and were 
no respecters of class. Nevertheless he was a 
‘foreigner ”’—not one of their kind—would he 
spoil their jollity and merriment? Would 
every one be shy and awkward and silent? 
She wondered whether she had been wise. 

But her questions were soon answered. 
As soon as he came in, she was reassured. So 
smart in his black silk waistcoat and yet so 
healthy with his red-brown pippin-apple 
face, and yet again so easy with his hand-shake 
and his boyish laugh as he saw the bright 
loaded table. 

Every one was present save Johanson and in 
another moment he was there, too. He came 
down the stairs and through the door with a 
rush as he always did, having very little time, 
it seemed, to waste. He was fine to-night, 
splendidly washed and brushed and handsome. 
“*Never seen:him look so well,’’ thought Long- 


staffe, and then for the first time considered 
the two—Harmer John and Maude Penethen. 

Maude Penethen and Harmer John. He 
had not considered it. His friend had said 
nothing. But now when he looked at them— 
how could either help it? She so lovely and he 
so jolly. What woman would not love him, 
not in every mood perhaps, but as he stood 
there laughing, so good-humored, so boyish, 
so honest and true? Sentimental? But no, 
Why was it sentimental to admire good-humor 
and courage and honesty, qualities q: lite as 
interesting in their way as cynicism, irony, 
and disbelief, and easier, far easier, to live with, 

But as he looked at his friend he was un- 
expectedly irritated. He did not want him 
to marry that girl, Why? He did not know, 
He knew nothing against her. She looked 
good-nature and amiability itself as she stood 
there laughing with her uncle. He did not 
know why, but he did not want it. 

Then Harmer John’s hand was on his 
shoulder, his voice in his ear: ‘It’s jolly, no? 
You was thinking I was dead? Yes, not to- 
night, thank you. 

Then they all sat down with a great deal of 
laughter and confusion and barking from 
Cesar the dog, who had a blue ribbon tied 
through his collar and looked foolish accord- 
ingly. 

This was the way they sat down: 

Rev. T. Longstaffe 

Mrs. Penethen Miss Boultewood 

Mr. Squires Harmer John 

Judy Maude 

Mr. Harty Isaac Boultewood 

Mrs. Boultewood Miss Midgeley 

Mr. Fletch 


That was exactly what the table looked like 
except.that, as I have said, it was all in the 
gayest colors. In the background was Mary- 
Thomasine, crimson in the face, breathing 
hard through the nostrils, and, in fact, like 
any serving-maid in any nov el of English 
country life. 

She was as happy as any of them. In any 
case she adored a party, but her special 
devotion was Mr. Squires. Whenever he 
came to the house, she was in ecstasies. To 
look at him was enough for her in any ordinary 
way, but to have an opportunity of serving 
him, of handing him potatoes in their jackets 
and beer and fruit in its season—was not that 
enough good fortune to last her for a week of 
Sundays? 


HEY were soon all jolly enough. At first 

there had been a little stiffness and Mrs. 
Penethen and the girls were busied with 
attending to different appetites, but Ben 
Squires was not one to remain quiet for long 
and he had scarcely taken a mouthful before 
he was leaning broadside across the table 
shouting out to Harmer John his famous story 
of Ma Appletree and the Ghost of the Butcher 
—a story so well known to every one else at 
the table that the mere sound of the accus- 
tomed words put the company at ease. 

Mrs. Boultewood was exceedingly well 
pleased. To have Mr. Fletch at her side 
for a whole meal, with only that old crooked- 
faced Miss Midgeley on the other side of him, 
was wonderful indeed. She pecked at her 
food like a hungry but nervous bird and 
examined every mouthful very carefully as 
though she were inquiring its price. 

“Why, Mr. Fletch,” she said. “It’s a long 
time since I’ve had the chance of having a 
word with you. I’ve always wanted to thank 
you for telling me about thatsale at Rosemeath 
Farm. There were one or two things there 
that were real bargains, I assure you. 
suppose you’ve not been letting the grass 
grow under your feet since I saw you last, 
Mr. Fletch?” 

Reuben looked at her with the mildness of 
a cow contemplating its next dandelion. “I 
beg your pardon?” 

“In the money way, I mean. You've 
brought off one or two pretty little things, 
I'll be bound.” 

“T wish I had, Mrs. Boultewood,” he said, 
sighing gently into his plate. ‘I grub along— 
that’s about all there is to it.” 

Mrs. Boultewood knew well that it was far 
from the truth, but for the moment she 
abandoned the attack. Indeed, she had on 
this —— evening other preoccupations— 
family cares. Her beloved Isaac had, for 
more than a year, been engrossed with the 
beauty of Maude Penethen and, so far as he 
was capable of any passion, loved her to 
distraction. Mrs. Boultewood did not like 
Maude; she was, she thought, a stuck-up 
self-opinionated little minx, but she adored 
her boy and for his sake she would suffer such 
a daughter-i in-law. She thought, too, that she 
could train Maude into a very pretty little 
piece of subjection before she had_finisned 
with her. 


. THE other hand, there was this strange, 

large foreigner about whom all the town 

had, apparently, gone crazy, and Maude, it 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Advice to a Young 
Man with a 


Christmas Lat 





HE turmoil of last minute Christmas 

shopping! The frantic selection of 
presents—then the doubts—wonder if you 
selected the right thing for the right person. 
Not so the wise young man whose unerring 
judgment and good taste prompt him to send 
Johnston’s - - + His Christmas shopping 
is simple. And his is the satisfaction of 
knowing that besides appreciating his gift, each 
of the recipients is impressed by his thought- 
fulness in selecting candy that they prefer. 


J, 





All of the Johnston favourite 
boxes are dressed in Special 


holiday wrappings—gay 
with the Christmas Spirit CHOCOLATES 


You will find a Special agency for Johnston’s Chocolates 
in one of the better class Stores in your neighbourhood 


JOHNSTON COMPANY 









MON (CHERI—a complex 
bouquet of lasting beauty, 
well named—“my beloved.” 





EXCLUSIVE GIFT 


OULD you convey a subtle 
compliment with your Christ- 
mas remembrance? Select les par- 
fums de Gabilla, so definitely ex- 


clusive, so distinctly the choice of 





women of cultivated tastes. 


These perfumes for the discerning 
few, such unusually beautiful bou- 
quets, made solely in France, are 
naturally found only in the better 
shops. 


MODA JASMIN 
CHIN-LI AMBRE 
MON CHERI 





EVERETT-GOULD, Inc. 
116 West 39th St. New York City 


_MODA—the very 
jewel of rare per- 
fumes, enclosed in 
crystal and white 













satin. 
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was said, went with the town. At the mere 
thought that he might interfere with her dear 
Isaac’s happiness her maternal protective 
feelings were aroused. 

She disliked the great big baby-faced man, 
who behaved as though the whole kitchen 
belonged to him, at sight. She was prepared 
in any case to dislike him because during the 
last six months her Isaac had walked con- 
siderably in the company of Samuel Hogge, 
had gone with him to local race meetings and 
football matches. 

This friendship had at first alarmed the 
anxious mother because Hogge’s reputation 
in the town was queer enough; on the other 
hand, the man was a kind of brother-in-law 
to young Lady St. Leath and owned about 
half the town; he was, she had no doubt, not 
half what he was painted and, at least, he was 
clever enough at making money—and Isaac 
thought the world of him. Isaac had, in fact, 
on one or two occasions, brought him back to 
the house and he had been very polite. On 
the last of these visits he had spoken of this 
foreigner and had given the worst possible 
account of him, saying that he was nothing 
better than an adventurer, here to plunder the 
town, as the town would find out one day. 

Well, well....: Dear, dear... To 
think that every one should be so taken 
in. Great fat noisy creature! And to make 
your living by rubbing people’s stomachs! It 
was scarcely decent. 

So she had plenty to do, with her good food 
and her admiration for Reuben Fletch and her 
anxiety about her family. Plenty todo. She 
was as busy as a hen in a neighbor’s garden. 

Like mother was not, in the Boultewood 
family, like daughter. Aggie Boultewood 
frequently differed from her mother. She did 
so on this occasion, falling in love with Mr. 
Johanson at sight. This was nothing new for 
her. She was always falling in love with men 
and then hating them when they abandoned 
her. She always saw it as wicked abandon- 
ment although, often enough, all the advance 
movements were made by herself. 


Bur to-night it seemed that she received 
real encouragement. To her tittering and 
giggling remarks Harmer John made the most 
generous replies, turning round to her, giving 
her his full attention, and looking into her 
eyes in a way that, surely, every one at the 
table must be remarking. Of course she was 
an heiress. And he was a foreigner—and 
foreigners were always laying traps for 
heiresses; she must be careful. She did think 
him the most beautiful man she had ever seen, 
and banished entirely from her heart and 
memory Mr. Ned Poinder, clerk to the 
solicitors Kenworthy and Frost, who had, 
until this evening, occupied that position. 

“Mr. Johnson—I do want—you'll think me 
too silly—but might I ask .. . ?” 

“Yes, of course. Anything you please.” 

“Do you—you'll think it too silly of me— 
do you have exercises for ladies, too?” 

“Too? Too what, Miss Boulteware?” 

“No. Too—as well, I mean. Oh! How 
silly I am not to explain. But what I mean is, 
can you—can I, I mean—have exercises in 
your school? Or office, is it? Where you 
work, I mean.” 

“But, of course, Miss Boulteware. Any 
day you wish. ‘There was two ladies this 
morning and I made them work, I can tell 
you. You come along any morning. It will 
do you plenty of good, truly it will. You 
bring your mother, too. Do her good. I shall 
be very pleased to welcome you.” 

“Oh, dear. That is kind. I’m sure mother 
would— And will you really give me them 
yourselfi—the exercises, I mean—and not 
leave me to some assistant?” 

“If we appoint a time I shall give them you 
all myself, but the days now are getting full 
and I thank God for it, too. I don’t hope I'll 
ever be idle another minute, I can tell you, 
Miss Boulteware.” 








UT by this time the whole table was in an 
uproar. Every one was so jolly and so 
noisy and so merry that Mary-Thomasine, 
bringing the jam tarts from the oven, thought 
that there had never before been such a party. 
Even Miss Midgeley was happy, practising 
some innocent sarcasms on the helpless Isaac 
who could but gaze on her, open his mouth, 
and shut it again as though he were pretending 
to guess the answer to some riddle far too 
difficult for him. 

The festival was now so triumphant that 
no one need notice the demureness of Maude. 
It was noticed. Her mother and her sister and 
Reuben Fletch noticed it—no one else. 

Never before at her birthday party had 
Maude Penethen been so quiet. From the 
moment when Mr. Longstaffe said his beauti- 
ful grace, wishing for a blessing on all God’s 
bountiful gifts here provided, to the moment 
of Ben Squires’ birthday speech Maude sat 
like a little nun, helping at first to make sure 
that every one was happily started, then 
eating a little, talking a little, smiling a little, 
and turning upon Isaac Boultewood so rich 





and lustrous a gaze that that poor young man 
harassed already by Miss Midgeley’s incom. 
prehensibilities, could only plunge ever deeper 
into the mire of his adoration and fee! himself 
to be sinking, sinking, sinking . . . 

She did not rouse herself even at the 
boisterous birthday greetings showered down 
upon her by her uncle. What compliments he 
paid her! To what flowers he compared her 
to what dawns and stars and moons, to what 
goddesses and peris and naiads, to what 
virtues and estimabilities and heavenly 
qualities! He reached that stage so customary 
in after-dinner speaking, when he had said 
everything that he had to say but could not 
wind up and conclude; in a desperation bred 
of amiability and cider he leaned forward 
across the table and mentioned “our foreign 
guest”” whom we were all so pleased to see 
whom the town of Polchester was proud to 
honor, whom we were all so thankful to have 
the chance of knowing, whom we were all so 
pleased to see, whom the town, etc.; and then 
quite unexpectedly sat down, to his own 
surprise as much as to any one else’s. 


JYARMER JOHN rose and said that he 
thanked them all very much; that he 
didn’t know English well, so that perhaps they 
would excuse the way he spoke it. That he 
knew what an honor it was that a foreigner 
like himself who had been in the town but a 
short time should be invited to so intimate a 
gathering but that he was so proud to be a 
friend of Miss Maude Penethen and of Mrs, 
Penethen and of all his other friends here that 
he sometimes forgot perhaps too easily how 
lucky he was. That was their fault for being so 
kind to him. He felt that this town was his 
home and he would like to do something for 
this town in return for its being good to him. 
But he didn’t want to talk about himself, 
It was Miss Maude Penethen’s birthday. He 
would not pay her compliments. The gentle- 
man opposite him had. already done that so 
beautifully. They had a story in Sweden 
about a dwarf who lived in a hole in an island 
near Stockholm, and he was very miserable 
and lonely and very bitter. And one day the 
young princess went by in her beautiful golden 
boat and the dwarf looked out from his hole 
and hated the princess because she was 
beautiful and he was so ugly. And the 
princess was so good and so pure that she 
always felt in her spirit when some one near 
her was unhappy. 
“*Some one is unhappy near me,” she cried. 
And the court magician who was at her side 
said, “Yes, there is some one ugly and un- 
happy near you. If you throw what you 
treasure most into the water that will make 
him happy and beautiful again.” She hesi- 
tated a moment because she knew what it was 
that she loved most; it was her gold box that 
held the crystal ball. But it was only for a 
moment that she hesitated. She picked it up 
and threw it into the water. At that same 
moment the dwarf was changed into a 
beautiful prince. A week later he came to the 
court, bringing with him the gold box which 
had been washed onto his island by the kindly 
waves. A little metal polish and it was bright 
asever. The moment the princess saw him she 
loved him and of course he loved her. So they 
were married and lived happily ever after. 
““You must see,” he ended, bowing a little 
to Maude, “‘what power beauty when it are 
joined to great goodness of heart can be able of. 
I will drink Miss Maude Penethen’s health.” 
How they applauded! What a beautiful 
story! Only Maude had not a word. She 
blushed, rose for a moment, said something 
that was the ghost of ‘thank you” and sat 
down again. It was then that Tom Long- 
staffe knew how correct his suspicions had 
been. 


, 


HE tables were cleared, the chairs ranged 

against the wall. Then old Mr. Harty was 
seen in his full glory. He had been a little 
overwhelmed at supper with all the noise and 
heartiness, and his teeth behaved erratically 
and his digestion was uncertain so that he 
must be careful about his food, but now behold 
him in his glory perched up on a chair with his 
beloved fiddle tucked under his chin! Before 
this he had been a rather decrepit old gentle- 
man who had the obscene and derelict habit 
of taking snuff. Now, in a moment of time, 
he had his rightful place in the world, his eyes 
shining, his nose twitching, his buckled shoe 
tapping and his fingers moving like loving 
spirits about the violin. 

Dance followed dance; the world was ever 
gayer and more gay; midnight had struck and 
beyond the windows the moon was cold like 4 
cheese paring and the stars, through the 
wisps of fog, gleamed like fireflies in 4 
scatter of hay. The lights of the streets were 
dead and the cathedral was humped, black, 
its paws out, gripping the town; a cold win' 
nipped round the corners and sighed away 
into the woods and the tufted hills; but in the 
Penethen kitchen it was hotter and hotter 
and hotter— 

(Continued on page 128) 
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(Continued from page 126) 


“Come up, Miss Maude,” a voice was in 
her ear, “up the staircase.” 

They stayed, side by side on the landing by 
the little window that looked out to the 
faintly shining sky. They stood side by side. 
She was trembling. He put his arm around 
her and drew her close to him. She trembled 
yet more, put out her hand and timidly rested 
it on his broad back. His other hand caught 
hers and drew her arm around him. “I love 
you, Maude. I ever loved you from the first 
moment I saw your sweet face. You’ve took 
me your prisoner and now, whichever way 
you think of me, I can’t ever escape again. 
It wouldn’t be much to say I’d be good to you 

any man would be that—but what other 
could I say? I don’t suppose you can love me 
yet. I’m a stranger here and foreign—any- 
ways haif of me—but you have the beginnings 
of liking me and I’ll make it grow like a flower. 
Will you marry me? don’t hope—Oh! 
I don’t hope you'll say no.” 

He sighed with his anxiety. If she looked 
up she could just see his round face and black 
hair untidy with the dancing. He seemed 
immense to her just then; immense in his 
height and breadth, in his strength and force. 
She had no thought of anything save his 
physical proximity. This was what she had 
desired, thought of, for weeks and weeks; of 
no more than this and of nothing further than 
this. That she should be held by him and 
pressed close by his arms and feel his heart 
beating beneath her cheek; that with the 
physical power that he had she should feel 
on her side also power, that she so small and 
weak could force him to such subjection that 
he would do all that she should ask. 

She murmured something. He did not hear 
what it was, but her gesture toward him, her 
hand moving up to his neck above his collar, 
her head resting against his heart, told him 
everything. 

They stayed in the dim shadow of that wall, 
the music coming up to them utterly un- 
heeded, the little sad breeze teasing at the 
window with restless fingers, then wandering 
off into the dark, knowing that its time would 
come. 


O SWIFTLY do superstition and legend 
climb mountain-high that, although we are 
now but some seventeen or eighteen years from 
the period with which this history is concerned, 
nevertheless the facts of Johanson’s first 
connection with the cathedral authorities are 
hard accurately to discover. Afterwards, 
when it was perceived that he was a man of 
unusual character who intended to take some 
place in the town’s affairs, it followed natu- 
rally that the leaders of the town’s parties in 
local politics would consider him and _ his 
possibilities. , And at about the time of 
Johanson’s engagement to Maude Penethen, 
four men, entirely opposed to one another in 
training, temperament, and purpose, did so 
consider him. Upon the lives of all those 
men he was to have a deep and lasting effect. 
And he himself was not to know, even at the 
very end, that he had affected them at all. 

One of these men he hated. With all his 
amiable and friendly qualities he could be an 
excellent hater. He was not mean nor sly in 
his hatred, but a streak of obstinacy ran 
through it, obstinacy that came from his 
simplicity of view and inability for subtleties; 
did he once convince himself that a man was, 
from his position, really bad, it was hard to 
shake him in that. 

Now bad men in this world of ours are 
exceedingly rare—rarer than anything else to 
be found here; weak and stupid men on every 
side, but bad—no. There is insanity in 
absolute badness, something motiveless, or 
something that reaches out, with a longing 
arrogance, beyond the motive: Iago lusted 
after Desdemona a little and hated Othello a 
great deal, but beyond those tiny passions was 
a lust to possess the evil deed as a thing worth 
having in itself, a flower, a jewel of the mind, 
a trophy of the intellect. 

In this same fashion Samuel Hogge, who is 
perhaps the true protagonist in Harmer John’s 
battle, lusted after vanity and cruelty and lies 
not as things in any way valuable in them- 
selves but rather as paying fine tribute to his 
ever hungry arrogance. He was indeed no 
Iago; mentally sluggish, ignorant, loutish, 
without any vision, but vanity clothed him 
with all the robes of glory. 


E HAD, at this time, anodd position in our 
town. It was significant of the social 
change that had enveloped us that such as he 
should hold it. Born the son of an itinerant 
pedler, kicked up through the mire and filth 
of Seatown. the Polchester slums, into the 
position of bottle-boy in a Seatown public 
house, keeping always one of his little eyes 
open to the main chance, betting successfully 
here, stealing triumphantly there, winning at 
last the heart of the publican’s meek white- 
faced daughter, he succeeded to those pot- 
house splendors. 
And there, in all probability, he would 
forever have stayed in spite of mean little 


conspiracies and unsuccessful little black. 
mails, had not his only child, a handsome 
independent girl, hating her father and 
longing for any escape, eloped to London with 
the son of our Archdeacon Brandon, the lord 
at that time of our ecclesiastical coy; 
This had been swiftly followed by the death 
of Brandon and the marriage of his only 
daughter to young Lord St. Leath, owner of 
most of Glebeshire and king of the castle 
above Polchester. 

By the strangest sequence of events, 
therefore, Sam Hogge, proprietor of “The 
Dog and Pilchard,” became cousin-of-a-sort to 
lords, ladies, and “all the clergy.” Not that 
his daughter ever set eyes on him again 
(although he did what he could to force claims 
upon her) nor, naturally enough, did Johnny 
St. Leath greet him as a brother; that mat. 
tered little enough; sufficient for him that he 
could boast and rant to all his vanity’s desire 
and boast and rant he did. : 

It happened also that from this time things 
went well with him. Perchance his wits were 
sharpened; maybe men dealt with him more 
readily now that he was related to the 
“quality.” He made money; he bought 
property; soon most of Seatown was his. He 
found an ally in Reuben Fletch and through 
him formed some loose connection in small 
business affairs with some of the better people 
of the town, with some of the clergy, and even 
with our great Canon Ronder himself who, 
advised by Fletch, bought a little Seatown 
property from Hogge. He mended his 
manners, wore quieter clothes, took a little 
house in Orange Street and was cared for by 
an elderly and most respectable widow. 

His principal danger was liquor; he had 
been a drunkard in his Seatown days and the 
evidence was yet in the little purple veins 
that ran across his puffy cheeks, but had you 
seen him walking slowly up the High Street in 
decent broadcloth, his bowler hat smartly 
brushed, a fine cane held behind his stout 
back, you would have thought him a prosper- 
ous and respectable farmer. There was indeed 
something remarkable in the way that he 
threaded the whole life of our town, having 
relations of one sort or another with almost 
every one from the Bishop and Ryle and 
Ronder at the top down to the strange animals 
that moved hither and thither in the dark 
obscurity of the Seatown mists. 

Socially he did not press his claims upon the 
town. Dark things were said of his sensual 
passions, queer reports peered up once and 
again out of the darkness, tales hinted at and 
mysteriously whispered—but nothing was 
positively known. 

“A useful man, Hogge. 
if he’s mayor one day.” 

If no one exactly liked him, no one exactly 
hated him either—no one until Harmer John 
came along. 

Meanwhile his vanity mounted and mount- 
ed and mounted. That was his true vice, the 
hidden creature biting at his breast. And it 
must be fed and protected and cared for. 
Any slight to it, something far short of insult, 
and his anger was roused with all the force 
and strength that only the vanity of small and 
mean and cruel men can summon. 

And that was why he hated Harmer John. 
On that first evening in Mrs. Penethen’s 
kitchen his vanity had been wounded by the 


Wouldn't wonder 


attention paid to this stranger. Soon there 
were many other fine reasons. 
N_ AN afternoon late in March Sam 


Hogge stood in Reuben Fletch’s small 
office, leaning back against the mantelpiece, 
his stout body covering the empty fireplace, 
his arms akimbo and his hat on the back of 
his head. His flushed cheeks, his bulging 
waistcoat, formed a well-fed contrast with 
the thin poetic features of Fletch seated at 
his desk. Hogge to-day, as on many 4 
past occasion, was trying to discover both 
what Fletch thought and what he intended 
to do, and for once in a way Fletch told him. 
He doubtless had his own good reasons. 

“You’re much too impetuous, Sam, 
Fletch said, raising his mild blue eyes to the 
faded ceiling. ‘“‘Wait and see how things 
turn out. There’s plenty of time.” Re 

“That’s just what I’m not so sure there is, 
said Hogge, impatiently moving his shoulders 
and kicking one leg forward. ‘‘He’s getting 
so damned popular, blarst him! I went m 
the other afternoon, pretending I wanted 
some exercises just to look around a bit, an 
the place was fair humming. ‘Is ‘Ighness 
couldn’t see me just at the moment. Would 
I wait. Well, no, I wouldn’t. I’d have kicked 
his whole bloody place to pieces if I'd stay 
another five seconds.” ; 

“‘That’s you all over,” said Fletch quietly. 
“Why get so excited about it? The man 
hasn’t done you any harm as yet beyon 
getting engaged to a girl whom you couldn't 
marry, however hard you wanted to. Weve 
got a hold over him with those rooms of his. 
He’s as simple and unsuspicious as a PUPPY: 
Leave him alone and watch the way things 

(Continued on page 120) 
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turn out. Either he'll be a real success and 
very useful to us, or he ll make a mess of it 
and cook his own goose, so to speak. 
“You're so detached, Reuben,” said Hogge 
quite plaintively. “And yet you’ve got your 
passions—as far as money goes, anyway. If 
he stole five pounds from your till, you’d be 
xcited enough. * 
ares don’t know that I’d show it if I were,” 


said Fletch. “You always get more by 
keeping quiet. Besides, I quite like the 
fellow. There’s something rather taking 


about him. ' ; 

“Taking! That’s just the word!” said 
Hogge With an oath. ‘“He’s taken the only 
pretty girl in the place as it is, although he 
hasn’t got her yet, by God! But I fair hate 
¢he man. 1 did fron the first moment I set 

~ eves on him, and when I hate a man I want 
to do him an injury. That’s the sort of man 

Iam.” 

“Vou’ve been drinking, Sam,” said Fletch. 
“That’s foolish of you. You know you can’t 
stand liquor nowadays, and you’ve been 
drinking much too often lately. You always 
go and do something foolish when you're this 
way. What do you do it for?” 

“What do I do it for? What does any man 
do it for? Isn’t a man what is a man to have 
any bloody pleasure?” 

“Ves, but you can’t stand it as another 
man can. You know how well things have 
gone with you lately, and it’s only because 
you’ve kept off drink. Why go and spoil 
everything?” 

“By God, you’re right, Reuben!” Hogge 
moved away from the fireplace and stood, his 
fat legs straddling. ‘There isn’t a man in the 
place that has risen as ’ve done. And who’s 
there been to help me? No one. Who’s ever 
held me out a hel ing finger? Noone. I’m 
the most remarkable man in this town, and 
most of them knows it. And I haven’t 
stopped growing neither. No, by God, I 
haven’t.” 

Fletch lsoked at him as though surrender- 
ing to a mild and pleasant admiration. 
“Well, then,” he said, “don’t ruin it all by 
taking to drink again.” 

“Paugh!” said Hogge. ‘‘What’s a drop 
now and then? The thought of that foreign 
bastard pawing that girl all over’s enough to 
make any decené man drink. Damn ’im! 

With ’is baby face and ’is foreign words and 
‘is almighty manners! I'll have him on his 
knees before the year’s out or my name’s not 
Sam Hogge.”’ 

He moved about the room lurching ever 
so slightly; then, as though at some sud- 
den thought, steadied himself, and moved 
across to Fletch’s table. ‘‘But you're right, 
Reuben. You’re right. Quiet and patient’s 
the word. If Ronder and those other bugs 
are going to take to him, we can work a thing 
or two. I see that as clearly as you can.” 


DOOR of an inner room opened and a long 

thin boy with spectacles and a haggard 
expression brought Fletch some papers. Then, 
without a word but sighing deeply, retired 
into the inner room again. 

“Well, I can see you’re busy,” said Hogge, 
who had long ago learnt his friend’s signals. 
“T'll be off. I'll make up to that swine and 
see if I can get something out of him. But 
he'd better not come up against me. He'd 
better look out. He’ll be sorry before he’s 
finished with me. So long, old cock.” He 
swaggered out, banging the door behind him. 
He had been drinking a little but not very 
much, and the cool March air soon sobered 
him completely. He was interrupted, called 
from his glorious self-contemplation, and the 
thing that called him was the vision of his 
iriend, Canon Ronder, on the very point of 
beginning his ascent of the High Street. 

He smiled, a little sly self-congratulatory 
smile. He had drunk just enough and was 
self-flattered just enough to receive his op- 
portunity with open arms. He saw two things 
with a swiftness a little above his every-day 
perception. He saw that it would add greatly 
to his own self-esteem to walk up the High 
treet with the Canon and that it would be a 
ind of demonstration in the face of all the 
— as to how friendly with the Canon he 
yas. 

His self-esteem prevented him from per- 
celving a third point in its favor—namely 
that it would annoy the Canon very greatly. 

It did annoy him when, feeling a tap on his 
shoulder, he turned and saw Hogge’s red 
ee and sly confidential smile. It was true 
hat he had been forced of late, for the good 
. the town, to see something of the man. 
righ the good of the town. he had thought it 
Ig t to take an interest in civic things, and 
os to buy a little town property, but all 
this was very far from being seen prominently 
in close companionship 


N2® RONDER, behind that resy cheery 
nat meat, behind those round shining glasses, 
ined ee nor was his happiness 
un ed w ren, as he advanced up the street 

ils unwelcome companion, he seemed to 


pass every one whom he least wished. to see; 
there was that gossipy Mrs. Bond with her 
eldest boy, there that simpering Mrs. Ryle, 
there Julia Preston and Mrs. Bentinck-Major 
—all the chattering women of the town! 

“About those bits of houses of yours, 
Canon,” Hogge was saying (odious figure with 
his rolling, swaggering gait, stick fixed between 
his arms hehind his back, hat tilted slightly to 
one side). “‘There’s another nice little lot 
likely to come into the market pretty soon—a 
bit higher up than your two or three—toward 
Roston’s Mill. They should come in for a 
mere song, I should say, and nothing wants 
doing to them, least when I say nothing, what 
I mean is they can go on very well fora 
year or two without anything doing. The 
tenants that’s there now seems contented 
enough.” 

“Which reminds me, Mr. Hogge,” said 
Ronder, speaking nervously and looking about 
him left and right. ‘‘Some one was saying 
the other night that the whole of Seatown 
wants pulling down, that conditions there are 
a disgrace. I haven’t gone into it myself and 
I believe the Town Council’s very well satis- 
fied. Of course, there was all that trouble in 
nineteen-two, and things should be all right 
now. Nevertheless, I shouldn’t like to be 
owning property that’s a disgrace to the town. 

must go down myself and have a look.” 

“Was somebody saying?” broke in Hogge 
bitterly. ‘‘That’s just the sort of gentleman 
who wants ducking in the Pol, if you ask me! 
Just the sort of nosing round into somebody 
else’s business that you’d expect from a for- 
eigner, a dirty German or a Dutchman like 
that booby-face who’s going to teach us all 
gymnastics. Beg pardon, Canon, if I’m 
speaking too strong, but I can’t abide these 
nosy-Parkers, with their meddling round 
other folks’ business. It’s true enough that 
there ain’t any marble-tiled bathrooms in 
Seatown, but what would they do with ’em 
if you gave ’em them? Fill them with a 
month’s coal, of course. Who knows if I 
don’t? Who’s lived there if I haven’t? And 
mighty comfortable I was, too, for donkey’s 
years. Why, I’d never have moved if it hadn’t 
been the thought of my daughter who used to 
make it homelike for me, and her deserting 
me as she did sort of made me take against the 
place. No, Canon, don’t you pay no attention 
to those gas-bags. Go down for yourself, 
Canon, and see. There isn't a brighter or a 
‘appier spot in Polchester than Seatown.” 


FTER which long speech Samuel Hogge 

brought his stick to the ground with a 
bang and looked about him with a triumphant 
smirk. 

They were half-way up the High Street by 
now. The street was filled with people and 
on every side of him Ronder fancied that he 
detected glances of surprise at his company. 
Detected falsely, no doubt! There was a 
time that he was wise enough to know that 
every man is concerned first with himself and 
only afterwards and at a great distance with 
the behaviors and eccentricities of his fellow 
human beings. We are safer than we know. 
But his nervousness made him speak more 
sharply than he intended. ‘‘Well, Mr. 
Hogge, you can take it as settled that I buy 
no more property in that direction. I would 
not have done what I did had I not thought 
it for the town’s good that some of the 
Cathedral Chapter should take a_ closer 
interest in the town’s progress. I must go 
more nearly into this question of conditions 
down in Seatown. If all I hear is true, some- 
thing must be done.” 


O THAT was the way of it. was it? Hogge’s 
little eyes narrowed. This fat sleek 

parson was going to make trouble, was he? 
He’d better look out! Hogge knew a thing 
or two, Hogge did. He'd better look out. 
But who was this, who'd been talking about 
Seatown? Devilish awkward if people began 
poking their noses in that direction again. 
What about this Harmer John with his 
gymnastics and the rest, improving the body 
and all that My-Eye? Why not? Just the 
kind of rotten foreigner to go interfering with 
other people’s business! 

“Beg your pardon, Canon,” Hogge said 
confidentially (how odious his confidence to 
Ronder’s sensitive soul!), “‘but it wasn’t this 
new’ gymnastic fellow what's been talking to 
you about Seatown, was it?” 

““Gymnastic fellow?”’ said Ronder, bowing 
to Mrs. Preston and looking about him for 
some avenue of escape. ‘‘Gymnastic fellow?” 

“Yes, him they call Harmer John. Great 
tall fellow who’s opened a gymnasium. I 
know you're acquainted with him and I 
thought—”’ 

‘“Dear me, no,” said Ronder hurriedly. 
“An excellent man. Quite an asset to the 
town. Oh, no, he knows nothing about 
Seatown. Why should he? Ah, I go in here— 
if you'll excuse me, Mr. Hogge. Good after- 
noon. Good afternoon.”’ He turned into 
Bennett’s bookshop, and left Hogge standing 

(Continued on page 130) 
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there. Left him, also, in no amiable state of 
mind, left him in that unhappy state of 
wounded pride and creeping suspicion that 
can only mean danger when men of Hogge’s 
half-human mentality see their security 
threatened. 


TEPPING hurriedly into the dim bookish- 

ness of the old shop he saw, as on a similar 
occasion Brandon had once seen himself, 
that Wistons was there. Wistons was, just 
then, exactly the man whom he did not 
wish to see. But it was too late to retreat. 
He nodded friendlily, his spectacles catching 
the gas-light so that he seemed all shining 
with amiability. Then he sat down in the 
old armchair near the books, the armchair 
that had held so many a worthy book-lover 
before him, and gazed pleasantly about him, 
at the framed letter of Walter Scott’s, the 
two holograph verses from “Don Juan,” a 
Dickens scribble with lines like a staircase 
under the signature; pleasantly, but in his 
heart he was irritated to-day by that tall 
lean ascetic body as perhaps he had never 
been before. How it towered above him 
and how quiet and aloof and reserved it was! 
He looked down at his own stout thighs, 
spotless trousers, shining boots and wished, 
how fervently he wished, that he had avoided 
this meeting. 

One never knew how Wistons would take 
anything: on a day he would scarcely be 
aware of his surroundings, on another he 
would be friendly and agreeable. To-day 
little Mr. Carter, the new shopman (from 
London with new ideas, new authors, new 
prophesies), came rolling forward and asked 
what it was that he could do for Canon 
Ronder. Canon Ronder wanted Trelawny’s 
Recollections of Shelley and Byron, and Mr. 
Carter went to search among the second-hand 
shelves in the rear of the shop. 

Wistons, whose nose had been buried in a 
number of the Hibbert Journal, looked up 
and said: 

“Ronder, do you know anything of a man 
I am about to visit, a Swede I think, Johanson 
by name, a gymnast or a masseur?”’ 

Ronder looked up smiling: 

“Why, yes, I know him quite well. He 
has been coming during the last fortnight and 
giving me massage. A good fellow, I think. 
[like him. But you don’t look as though you 
needed massage.” 

He laughed in that friendly, easy, natural 
manner of his that had become by now so 
natural to him that it had ceased to be 
natural at all; only nobody knew that. 
Wistons seldom laughed. “No,’’ he answered 
gravely. “It isn’t for that I’m going. I’m 
interested in what I’ve heard about him. 
You know little Longstaffe?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“He has been talking about him to me. 
Longstaffe’s a loyal little fellow and all his 
geese are swans, but this man does seem 
something out of the common. I promised 
Longstaffe I’d go, so I wrote and made an 
appointment. He is a Swede, isn’t he?” 

“A Swede or a Dane. I can never tell 
them apart. His English might belong to 
either. He seems to mean to settle down 
here. He has got himself engaged to a girl 
of the place.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know that!” Wistons’ nose 
was deep in Hibbert again. Ronder said: 
“Did you know that Longstaffe’s daughter is 
coming back here to live?” 

And in his heart he was saying: “‘You 
pig! I'll make you attend to me. Who 
brought you to this place if I didn’t, and now 
you are as remote from me as though I lived 
in another world. Not good enough for 
yours, I suppose! But I’ll smash your re- 
moteness. I'll make you come down from 
your pedestal!” A strange little wind of 
anger blew up in his soul, strange because he 
was seldom angry. But he seemed to feel 
a crisis between himself and Wistons as though 
months and months of action had been pre- 
paring for this meeting in the bookshop, a 
crisis the stronger because Wistons was him- 
self so completely unaware of it. His anger 
needed physical expression and he jumped to 
his feet. They stood close together under 
the gas-light, one round and shining, the 
other brown and spare. 

“Isn’t it a pity, don’t you think, that 
Longstaffe should have his daughter back 
here?” His voice was peremptory and so 
unlike his accustomed suavity that Wistons’ 
attention was caught. He stood, twisting 
his lips in a way that he had, his eyes staring 
into the bookshelves. 

“No. It all happened long ago. It 
should be forgotten now. Poor girl, she has 
paid in sorrow and grief.” 

“Yes,” said Ronder irritably. “But that 
is just what some of the women in this place 
will not remember. They have long memories 
for the scandalous part of it, though.” 

“How long is it since it happened?” 

“Some seven or eight years, I fancy.” 

““And she’s bringing the child with her?” 

“Of course.’ Then Ronder went on. 


“It’s for Longstaffe’s sake I’m sorry. He’s 
a fine fellow and doing a fine work here 
He’ll have trouble, I’m afraid.” : 

“Well, what if he does?” Wistons turned 
on Ronder. “You're too much afraid of 
trouble. Why not trouble and difficulty and 
sorrow? Why not? Why not? Good for 
us. Good for us all,” and, turning, dropping 
the Hibbert Jaurnal on the chair as he passed 
he had left the shop. : 

Ronder stared about him hoping that no 
one had witnessed that abruptness. But 
really! To treat him, Ronder, in that fash- 
ion! Things were going too far. They were 
indeed. As good as though he had told 
Ronder to his face that he was too comfort- 
able. After Ronder’s own courtesy and kind- 
ness. He did hope that nobody had wit 
nessed that strange outburst. For Wistons’ 
own sake it would never do. Mr. Carter 
came forward, washing his hands and griey- 
ously saying that there was no “Trelawny” 
just now. : 

“Never mind. Never mind.” 
was nervously brushing his hat. 
get it for me from London. 
Good-day.” 

He passed under Arden’s Gate, angry as 
though some one had rolled him in the dust. 
The thing was going too far! He would let 
Wistons know. 


Ronder 
“Try and 
Good-day, 


UT Wistons had already forgotten that 

Ronder existed. He was suffering just 
now, as he often suffered, from a mood of 
intense depression. God had veiled Himself 
from him and He had veiled Himself rightly 
because he, Ambrose Wistons, had so terribly 
failed in his task. That task, given to him 
ten years ago, had been to bring these people 
nearer to God. And he had not brought them. 
He had done nothing. It was as though he 
had never existed. 

When he had spoken those words to Ronder, 
he had intended them for himself. It seerard 
to him to-day that his life during these last 
ten years had been spent in the very apron of 
luxury. His little country vicarage, with its 
small tangled garden, its few bare rooms, its 
old cook-housekeeper, appeared to him ex- 
travagant splendor. Everything had gone 
well with him there; he had beex tended and 
watched over like a woman; he had grown 
soft and flabby. And as he strode down the 
hill people looked after hin, at his long bony 
body, his fierce protesting gaze, his thin 
swinging arms, and saw the ascetic, the man 
who lived only for God, and felt, too, fora 
brief instant a strange rending in the clouds, 
a glimpse of another journey, a more distant 
kingdom. . . . 

He liked Johanson’s rooms as soon as he 
crossed the threshold. A class of boys from 
the school had just finished exercises and were 
pouring through the doorways, jolly little 
boys like dogs, Sealyhams and Scotch terriers 
and Cockers, pugs and poodles. A man 
taller and broader than Wistons had expected 
stood in the middle of them, himself a collie 
or Newfoundland. They had to be pushed 
out of the room, and old Billy Tenant shouted 
at them and pretended terrible rage and en- 
joyed it hugely. Then they all saw Wistons, 
whom they knew well by sight, and in a mo- 
ment they were transformed, touching their 
school caps, decorous, slipping away in quiet 
restraint. 

Johanson had seen Wistons before, although 
he had never spoken to him. He came for- 
ward holding out his hand: 

““How do you do, sir?” he said. 
not come in?” 

The two men looked at one another, as 
fearless men estimate a newcomer in the first 
glance, and at once a firm relationship was 
established—not at all one of friendship as 
it had been immediately between Johanson 
and Longstaffe, but of something quite differ- 
ent. Wistons, as he felt the strong, warm 
grasp of the other man’s hand, knew that in 
that moment some of his trouble and depres- 
sion slipped away from him. Here was aman 
whom he could trust: whatever else might 
appear that was certain. He was not a man 
who made friendships nor desired them. He 
had an ascetic mind, he had no atom of senti- 
ment in him. He only knew as he looked at 
that other honest open face that he was re- 
assured and rested as though he had come to 
a room where there was a comfortable chair. 


“Will you 


ANP Johanson knew instantly that he was 
face to face with the most remarkable 
human being whom he had yet in his life 
encountered. With him also it was not 
friendship he felt, but subservience, disciple- 
ship. He was eager to hear everything that 
this man might say. He would drink ™ 
every word, and he had a curious sense 
haste and urgency, as though he knew that 
he would not see this man many times, but 
that every meeting would be of extreme mm 
portance to him. 

So it was that when they were se: 
the little inner room, close to one another 

(Continued on page 132) 
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searching one another’s faces, they dropped 
all preliminaries, all fencing, "all hesitations, 
and began at once about themselves, talking 
eagerly like men to whom this time is very 
precious. 

The room was small. Wistons sat in the 
only armchair, his long thin legs stretched out 
in front of him. Harmer John, leaning against 
the wall, spread out his broad back, looking 
at his visitor with eagerness, with a sort of 
hunger of interest. 

“Longstaffe,”” Wistons began, “is 
friend of yours, I know, Mr. Johanson, aa 
it was he, the other day, who was speaking 
of you. Of course, I’ve heard of you from 
many people here—you can quickly become 
famous in this little town, you know—but 
Longstaffe told me that in his opinion you 
were going to do a great work here and there- 
fore—I’ll be perfectly frank with you—I 
was inquisitive to see the kind of man you 
are.” 

Johanson laughed. “I am very happy. I 
will tell you anything and perhaps you would 
help me. This grows so quickly that it is very 
difficult to make the foundations steady. 
So many people have been writing how it 
would be possible to make it perfect in two 
minutes. I don’t hope for that, but I have 
my own thoughts, you know, as to how it will 
all be.” Wistons, looking at the man, liked 
with every moment increasingly the honest 
gaze and fearless mouth. The man was 
happy with some inner impetus: it might be 
merely physical well-being or pleasure at his 
immediate success, but with a sort of envy 
Wistons fancied that it was something deeper, 
something for which he had himself long 
been searching. 

“And what is it exactly, this ‘IT’ that 
you are after?” Wistons asked. Johanson 
needed no encouragement. He never did. 
He was always eager to pour out all his story 
to any one who would care to listen, touch- 
ingly confident that what seemed to himself 
so true and amusing would seem so to others. 
At the first hint of weariness, however, on the 
side of the listener, he would cease, blaming 
himself for his stupidity or carelessness or 
selfishness, but he never learnt from these 
checks. And it was from no egotism that he 
poured out his story: he would have told any 
other story as eagerly, only this one hé uppened 
to be true—he could vouch for it—and so it 
must perforce, because of that truth, have an 
appeal 

Wistons was far from any boredom. He 
heard it all—the youth in Stockholm, the 
bad father, the good mother, half-English, the 
artists and their models, the gymnastic train- 
ing, Copenhagen, and then the little story of 
the blue plate, the carpet and Donatello, the 
desire for England, the journey, the arrival, 
the Penethens, the start of the venture, the 
money borrowed, some of it, from that kind 
generous man, Mr. Fletch; the success, then 
the dream of the new town, the artists coming 
to Polchester to make it beautiful, the wonder- 
ful world with everything beautiful, all start- 
ing from a /ittle thing, one beautiful stone 
and so the beautiful building, one beautiful 
building and so the beautiful street, one beau- 
tiful street and so the beautiful town, one 
beautiful town and so the beautiful country, 
one beautiful country and so the beautiful 
world. 

“And here is the place with the cathedral 
standing in the middle. Don’t you see, sir, 
that because that monument that the young 
man made who was in Italy is so lovely every- 
thing in the town can surely be, in its own 
way, its own style, and we think of beautiful 
things and there are no room in our brain 


for other things. The brain have only so 
much room—fill it up then with what is 


fine—” 

He stopped abruptly. “You will think, 
sir, that 1 want to make people better. No, 
sir, I would have them only to see my idea, 
and then perhaps of themselves they say: 

‘This is fine. It is fine to do this.’ But not to 
change them against their wish. That is so 
tiresome to interfere in other people’s business, 
don’t you think so, sir? But a few will come 
who like to be strong in body and happy in 
their minds and look out of the window on 
fine sights and always to be occupied with 
kindly feelings.” 

“Your idea is not a new one, Mr. Johanson. 
Many men have thought as you do and wished 
passionately to clear some of the mess away: 
it has seemed so simple to get a few to think 
as they do and then all to work together—and 
it has been so difficult—and they have died, 
most of them, defeated men. 

“Oh, indeed, I know, sir, 
eagerly, “I am not clever. I have had no 
education, you understand. I have not seen 
the world. But it may be because I am an 
ignorant man and only know some true things 
about the body and have only one idea I can 
do a little, and then wiser men come after- 
wards and do more. 

“We have a clever lady at our house, Miss 
Midgeley, and she has read everything and 
she lends me books and talks. She has told 


” said Johanson 


me of an Italian gentleman, Garibaldi, who 
went to Sicily with only a few friends and one 
old gun and he conquered everybody. Yes 

he did!” Johanson cried, waxing as enthusj- 
astic as though Wistons must be hearing of 
Garibaldi for the first time in his life. “ indeed 
he did, sir! And when it were all over and the 
king came along and finished it with a big 
army, Garibaldi took off his hat and bowed 
and went home to his farm. Oh, that were 
great! I would have liked to have been one 
of his men and fought with him—or only 
just to have seen him. ” His eyes stared 


beyond the walls of the little room. “There 
isn’t time. I know nothing; I had no educa- 
tion, no books, no clever friends.”” He 


brought his gaze back. “But I am strong 
and young and every one is good to me here, 


ISTONS, no mean judge of his fellow 

human beings, gave this man a penetrat- 
ing, searching stare. Was he a charlatan? 
Was he one of those windy gas-bags who 
appeared once and again covering some mean 
little selfish mercenary project with fine cheap 
phrases and the patter of a tub-thumping 
Park orator? Could any one in these sophis- 
ticated semi-educated journalistic days be so 
naif, so platitudinous in idea, and yet genuine? 
One glance was enough to assure him, once 
for all and for ever, that this man was genuine, 
complete, authentic. And who knew but 
that out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings. . . . ? 

He was ota beyond anything that he 
had expected, but he did not surrender himself, 
He was in himself so selfless, so ascetic in his 
abnegations, that if, for 2 moment, the 
thought came to him that here was a man 
with whom he could work, into whom he 
could pour his own beliefs and creeds, he 
withdrew at once. There were to be for him 
(he knew it absolutely) no human contacts; 
he would be alone always; his search for 
Christ, his passionate thirst for that intimacy, 
precluded all others. Nevertheless, he was 
touched by this man as he had never before 
been touched by any human being. 

“T understand,” he said slowly. ‘All my 
life the beauty of holiness has been to me 
perhaps too exclusively the first thing in all 
our existence, but I know that there is also 
a holiness of beauty, only another door through 
which we pass to the same temple.” He 
sighe1. ‘‘There are other things, though, Mr. 
Johanson. Practical things. There is that 
difficulty you mentioned. How to spread 
your idea, your belief, without interfering 
with other people’s lives. If you build, you 
must destroy; and you must destroy things 
that other people care for. You must preach: 
you must propagand. People, most people— 
and this little town is not unlike other towns 
in this—resent it when you touch what they 
care for. They hate your interference with 
their private lives. They think you danger- 
ous or foolish. Or they think you can serve 
their purpose and would drag you in to fulfil 
their plans, not your own. They have their 
own affairs—money, love, ambition, and only 
care for their own projects. To build castles 
in the air is one thing, but to pull down castles 
that other people have built to make room 
for your own—then the difficulty begins. I 
wouldn’t discourage you. I know that what 
you say is true. But the people here are like 
the people elsewhere, no better, no worse, 
human. A time may come for you when you 
will have to choose—to choose perhaps be- 
tween a fine business and profit and success 
and your Idea, persecution, loneliness, ap- 
parent failure. It has happened many times 
before; the seeming failure has been the final 
success, but the man himself sees no results. 
They remain when he has gone. 

Johanson nodded his head. ‘‘I know some 
thing of what you say. I have felt it myselfi— 
but, sir, if such a moment would come I would 
try to remember what you tell me. I know, 
as well, that there are very many people in 
the world who will never think the things 
beautiful I think: that is natural—but there 
is some things so beautiful that every one 
must be keen at them and some things so 


ugly that every one must wish to destroy 
them. I don’t hope I’m so conceited as to 


want to do more than to get a few friends 
together and all of us, together, make some- 
thing. Shall I show you first what we are 
doing here and how it goes at present? W ill 
you come along?” 


ISTONS readily came with him and was 

at once astonished at the other side of the 
man now revealed to him. Here, at the busi- 
ness end of the affair, was no dreamer but a 
very practical man of business. 

It was about human nature apparently that 
the man was sentimental and idealistic, see- 
ing men and women at a complete remove !rom 
reality, but now in the arrangement of his 
gymnastic concern he was as sharp and acute 
as a “two-thimble lawyer.’ First he intro- 
duced old Billy Tenant and the boy, who knew 
Wistons well enough but snatched delighte: lly 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The ‘Little Brown 
Jug’, long famous 
for friendly convivi- 
ality, is now of soli 
silver. No. 858/2. 
Capacity 1% pint and 
is $22.50. 


Surprising, indeed, are the things new this 
year in solid silver small ware. Things origi- 
nal, yet useful. Things personal, yet practical. 
Things correct, yet inexpensive. This page 
will fill in many puzzling gaps on your list. 
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Satisfactory it is to know that your gifts carry 
no suggestion of the cheap. These gifts are 
reasonable in price, yet of International Sterling 
quality. If your jeweler cannot show you these 
articles, he can readily obtain them for you. 
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} Fetchingly novel is 
: this Teaette in the 
golf club manner. 
And it has a most 
convenient “‘drip’’. 
No. 32 Teaette—$5. 
No. 33 Teaette drip 








When she sallies forth to dance 










The new idea in belt buckles 
—black enamel decoration 
against gray-finished sil 
ver—very effective and 
a great favorite with = 
men. No. 704— 









or dine, she carries this new 
Twinette by its smart black 
cord. Contains rouge plaque 
and loose powder in sep- 
arate Compartments. 
No. 272/88/14— 
















Sure to please the man 
of taste—this cigarette 
Case in gray finish with 
black enamel silhou- 
ettes. No. 80/S6- 
$13.50. 


$4.50. 
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This Twinette, 
equipped with 


Lazell’s rouge 
and compact 
powder, slips 
into one’s bag or 
pocket. Silhou- 
ette design on 


cover. 
No.265/S5-$11. 
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The cigarette case all 
Paris is carrying. Un- 
usual in shape and 
mostintriguing with 
its cord and tassel 
No. 796/S5/12—$17. 
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The fashion trend is 
toward elastic girdles 


HE rubber girdle was an idea—the irresistible 
PERFOLASTIC is fashion and science’s interpre- 
tation of that idea. 


What the rather old-fashioned 
rubber girdle lacked was charm, 
smart design, superfine quality 
and ventilation—PERFOLASTIC 
has them. Harmonize these with 
a comfort and a figure molding 
such as no other girdle can give 
and you have the ideal corset. 
Here is animageof this marvelous 
girdle to which all enlightened 
and cultured women are turning 
—a creation of pure, undyed 
plantation rubber, extremely 
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PERFOLASTIC, Inc. . 


MODELS : Step-In (New); Clasp-Around ; Front and Back Lace; Bathing 
and Sport Model; Brassiere ; Diaphragm Vanisher; Abdominal Belt 


PERFOLASTIC 
Rubber Girdle 
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light in weight, and perforated to 
admit health and air to the skin; 
designed by a Parisian corsetiere 
on youthful, custom lines and of 
such matchless quality that it 
will not split, tear or rip. 


Obey the dictates of fashion and 
the appeal of the senses —your 
immediate selection will be a 
PERFOLASTIC. Shown by the 
smart salons everywhere in a 
number of beautiful models. 


Sample of the perforated rubber and a 
charming brochure on written request. 


225 West 57th Street, New York City 
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at an entirely fresh introduction in honor of 
the place and occasion. 

Their pride and pleasure in their master was 
very pleasant to witness. Then he showed 
Wistons the instruments of torture, the spring- 
boards and the horse, the dumb-bells and the 
rings, the ropes and the boxing-gloves. Then 
he showed him his books, all the engagements 
he had and the classes he was starting and the 
letters of advice and instruction he was send- 
ing into the country. 

He made Billy and the boy do some exer- 
cises, and then, tearing off his collar and coat 
and waistcoat, he swung himself up to the 
rings and did some marvelous evolutions, con- 
volutions, and what Charles Lamb speaking of 
the Elizabethan dramatists calls “‘extradi- 
tions.” 

Wistons, who had never before seen such 
grace and beauty of movement in a man, nor a 
body so strong and magnificently formed, felt 
as though he were listening to a piece of very 
fine music, and was moved accordingly. 

Then they went back and sat in the little 
room again. After a short silence, he said: 

“‘T told you I’d be frank, Mr. Johanson, and 
so I will be. I know by now that it is what 
you would like me to be. I believe you will 
have here a very difficult time. I can see that 
your gymnasium and your work in connection 
with it is going to be a great success. Our 
town is just ready for such a thing. Ten 
years ago, when I first came here, it was shut 
up inside itself: it had changed very little, I 
fancy, in the last hundred years. But of late 
many outside influences have attacked it and 
there are many people here who would push 
it and make it commercially profitable, and 
there are others who would have it more gay 
and up-to-date. They will all seize on such a 
man as you. You are just the man for their 
purpose, and they will use you if they can to 
their advantage. There is nothing wrong in 


that. This gymnasium will be very good for 
them. But when it comes to the other half 


of your project—your spiritual beauty, if 
that phrase isn’t offensive to you—then I 
fancy you are in for trouble. 

‘We are not bad people here, but like people 
everywhere else we are lazy and selfish. The 
two hardest things in the world to find are 
true altruism and honest clear-thinking. 
If we all thought more of the good of others 
than of ourselves, and if we thought straight 
without allowing sentiment and self-interest 


SPORTS 


together with the pointed Norwegian cap in 
sections with pompon at the top, and various 
pulled-on caps of leather or of wool to match 
scarf and socks. 

The group shownon page ninety-eight is in 
the courtyard of the Palace Hotel. At the 
extreme left is a costume by Jane Régny. 
It has regulation Norwegian trousers in dark 
blue frieze, and her imported sweater in 
stripes of white, gray, and blue. Heavy boots 
are bound around the top with bright colored 
wool ribbon. White béret basque and white 
wool mittens on a string. At her side is a 
Louiseboulanger walking-costume in a strong 
tweed woven in black and white making a 
gray. The scarf which is attached to the back 
of the coat and worn tucked inside the opening 
is of “‘ chevrette,” or young goat, in gray. The 
little hat is of the tweed, stitched and turned 
up with the fur. The very short skirt is cut 
partly circular. In the background are various 
types of costume, particularly “‘running- 
shorts” and long wool gaiter-stockings worn 
by Lady Abdy, and one of Patou’s striped 
jerseys. At the right is a skiing costume by 
Bernard et Cie, with long covert-cloth trousers, 
full at the top and laced snugly to the leg. 
Coat of black leather, lined with lamb’s-wool. 
White gloves. Swedish cap in black and 
white sections, of leather lined with lamb’s- 
wool. White turtle-neck sweater. 

\t the left on page ninety-nine is a heavy 
coat to wear in the afternoon when the 
sun is low, or after sports. It is in gray- 
green rubberized cloth, smooth like rubber, 
and is lined with beige fur, which shows on the 
edges. Beige cap and gloves. At the right is 
a new jupe-culotte from Mary Nowitzky, made 
in a brown and beige mixture tweed, which 


C 


(Concluded fro 


to confuse us, this world would be your beautj- 
ful country to-morrow. But we are all afraid 
—you and I like the rest—afraid of our safety, 
afraid that some one will rob us or laugh at ys 
or hurt us physically or make us feel small, 
We are not—most of us—cowards about big 
crises, but it is the little things that destroy 
us. You have given your vision clearly at this 
moment. But later on—when you have built 
up a fine business and discover that people 
will like you while you are successful and 
don’t interfere with their lives, but will hate 
you if you try to change their comfort, their 
profit, their moral code, their safety—will yoy 
see as clearly then?” 

Johanson was gazing out of the window onto 
the market square. ‘I don’t know, sir,” he 
answered gravely. “TI have had a happy life, 
I don’t know how I would do when people 
did not like me. I like them to like me. | 
want to be happy and for them to be happy, 
But I must see what I see,’ he cried, jumping 
up from his chair. “I can see no other, [| 
see the wide street and the noble houses and 
the fine bodies of the people and kind thoughts 
one of another. Every one would wish that, 
sir,” he turned to Wistons pleadingly. “Seat 
any one in that chair and say to him, ‘Do you 
wish that?’ and I don’t hope he would say no. 
I must go on and follow it as it comes to me,” 
m Wistons stood up and held out his hand to 

im. 

“T wish you good luck,” he said. “If I can 
help you, I will; but I shall not be able to help 
you much. I fancy that you will have to work 
alone. And if you are alone, think of me who 
am also alone, and of Christ who was the 
loneliest of all. And on my side I shall like to 
think of you. You will help me. Give me 
courage. Well .. . good night. Good 
night. Thank you. Thank you. Good 
night.” 

He turned, leaving the room abruptly, 
hurrying away with his head bent, his long 
arms swinging. He looked back once, timidly 
smiling, and was gone. 

Johanson stood at the window looking 
down at the darkening Square, but not see- 
ing it. 

He was wrapt in the future. It was as 
though the trumpets had sounded for battle, 
afar off from the other side of the river, but 
clear, challenging. He stood up, bracing his 
shoulders, waiting for attack. 

(To be continued in the January issue) 
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m page 99) 


looks like a skirt but is really divided. With 


it is worn a hand-knitted turtle-neck sweater ; 


in any color one likes, with cap to match. 
The Rodier kasha scarf is tied round under 
the arms. Norwegian fancy woolen ribbons 
are wound around the tops of the heavy boots. 

At the lower left on page ninety-eight is a 
clever costume from Beer, which may be 3 
skirt or trouser-costume at will. It is in white 
gabardine, hard woven, trimmed with black 
and white check. The scarf which is cut in 
one with the piece up the back and the skirt 
which buttons round from back to front, is 
bordered with black fur. The second sketch 
shows the costume with the scarf and skirt 
removed. Long stockings of wool with black 
and white tops. 

For a walking suit nothing is better than 
tweeds, and the Patou costume at the lower 
left on page ninety-nine is perfect. It is in 
beige and brown tweed, woven with a darker 
border. The jacket is turned back over 4 
sweater-coat of beige wool jersey border 
with beige kasha. The plaid stockings match 
the plaid tie which is worn with a man’s shirt 
in beige toile de soie. The narrow belt is of 
brown leather. The leather cap matches the 
heavy fur-lined dog-skin gloves. 

At the right is a figure which shows the 
jupe-culotte invented by Mary Nowitzky which 
is cut like two circular skirts joined at the 
top. Excellent for walking or skating. Itis 
worn with a Swedish peasant cap, in heavy 
cloth piped with color and with a pompon of 
color at the top. The skirt is so wide that It 
always stays together. Under it are wom 
short knickerbockers of the tweed, or taffeta 
silk bloomers tight at the knee if the tweed is 
too warm. 
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Oily skin 
Oily nose 
Tiny blemishes 


Dark-looking skin 





hen remove cold cream 


correctly this new way 
(Send coupon for 7-day supply) 
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The only way yet discovered 
that removes ALL dirt, grease, 
and germ-laden accumulations 
in gentle safety to your skin. 


ERE is a scientific way to remove 
cold cream that will work wonders 
on your skin. 


A way that will hold your “make-up” 
hours longer than before. That will make 
your skin seem shades lighter than you’d 
believe. That will stop oily skin and nose 
conditions amazingly. 


Largely on the advice of specialists in 
skin care, women are literally flocking to 
its use. It marks a new era in modern 
beauty culture. 


It will prove that no matter how long 
you have used cold cream, you have 
never removed it, and its accumulation 
of dirt, entirely from your skin . . . have never 
removed it in gentle safety to your skin. 


It is called Kleenex. Dainty and exquisite, 
you use it, then discard it. Just send the coupon. 
A 7-day supply will be given you. 


A scientific discovery 


We are makers of absorbents. Are world 
authorities in this field. On the urge of a noted 
dermatologist, we perfected this scientifically 
right material for removing cold cream; for 
removing it as it must be removed to keep the 
skin flawless. 


It is the only product made solely for this 
purpose. It represents some two years of scien- 
tihe research, 








Kleenex comes in exqui- 
site flat handkerchief 
boxes, to fit your dressing 
table drawer, in 2 sizes: 
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Boudoir size, sheets 
6 by z7inches. . . 35¢ 
Professional, sheets 
ebyioinches. . . 6sc 











‘No more oily skins 


Your “make-up” holds hours 
longer than before 
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Instead of towels, cloths or harsh 
fibre, paper makeshifts, you use this 
deliciously soft new material — 27 
times as absorbent! 


First 


remove every bit of germ-laden mat- 
ter, every particle of dirt, simply by 
wiping off skin. 


Then 


—pay particular attention to the 
nose so that it will be white and 
without shine. 





Then 


you discard it—no more soiling of 
towels! 








It stops oily nose and skin conditions 
amazingly. For these come from over- 
laden pores ... cold creams and oils 
left for nature to expel. That is why you 
must “powder” now so often. 


Lightens the skin—Combats 
imperfections 


It combats skin eruptions. For they’re 
invited by germ accumulations left in the 
skin, breeding places for bacteria. 


Old methods, towels, cloths and fiber 
substitutes, failed in absorbency. And 
thus you often rub infectious dirt accu- 
mulations back into your skin. That is 
why tiny imperfections often come. Why 
your skin may look disturbingly dark 
at times. 


Multiplied skin benefits 


Now, in Kleenex, those failures are cor- 
rected. Soft as down and white as 
snow, it contrasis the harshness of cloth 
or fiber makeshifts with a softness that 
you'll love. 


It is 27 times as absorbent as the ordinary 
towel. 25 times that of paper and fiber substi- 
tutes. It comes in exquisite 8x10-inch sheets. 
You use it, then discard it. 

It does what no other method yet has done... 
removes ALL the cleansing cream, all dirt and 
pore accumulations gently from the skin. And 
that means much to you. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply will be 
sent you without charge. 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 


7-Day Supply —FREE 
KLEENEX CO., H.B.-12 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send without expense to me a 
sample packet of KLEENEX as offered. 
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SOUTHERN 
SKIES 


MID THE GAIETIES of winter play- 
grounds, TOWNFIELD CLOTHES 
find a setting which lends even greater 
enchantment to their inherent youth- 


fulness and charm. 


At Smart Shops & verywhere 


FINGER- CAHN COMPANY, INC. 


270 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 83) 


the name—4 Coroner’s Court’d sound very 
well. Telegraphic address, Golgotha.”’ 

Julia waved her cigaret. 

“You see?” she said silkily. ‘‘Of course it 
may be coincidence, but I’ve only to mention 
a flat which isn’t in Hill Street for you to 


perceive insuperable objections to our 
tenancy.” 
“My dear,” said Hubert, “‘you’re talking 


through your switch. If you had suggested 
putting Hill Street in black I should have been 
still more emphatic. Then it would have 
been sacrilege as well.” 
“ As well as what?” said Miss Willow. 
“‘Nihilism,”’ said Hubert and closed his 
eyes. 


HERE was an indignant silence. 
The two were to be married within the 
month. 

The news of their engagement had been 
received with general satisfaction for, while 
there were many young men in love with 
Julia and many maidens who could have done 
with Hubert, both were so popular that such 
as had lost the race felt that they had been 
beaten by a better horse. 

An only child, rich and of great beauty, 
Miss Willow might well have been spoiled. 
Her character, however, was proof against 
such corruption. She was spirited, liked her 
own way, but she was not headstrong. Upon 
occasion she would take the bit in her teeth, 
but that was as much out of play as anything 
else. There was no vice in her. Her charm 
was swift; all she did she did eagerly; if she 
was careless, hers was a careless age. Her 
admirable figure was always admirably 
dressed, her little feet perfectly shod. Some 
men swore by her eyes, which were gray, 
others by her exquisite mouth; but all were 
most proud of her acquaintance and adored 
her company. 

Hubert Challenger was a good-looking man. 
He had a fine record, a keen sense of humor 
and a way of getting where he wanted to go 
at once more effectually and with less appar- 
ent effort than any man about town. His 
engagement, therefore, to Julia was good for 
his soul. He was tall, fair, keen-eyed, a 
beautiful horseman, and a sound judge of 
men. Although a man of means, he was never 
idle; his small estate in the country was 
excellently administered; he was his own 
bailiff. He was generous, did all he had to do 
handsomely, was naturally amiable, could 
be most resolute—if occasion arose. His 
pleasant personality had much to answer for. 
Whenever he made an acquaintance, Chal- 
lenger made a friend. 

“Good lord!”’ cried Julia suddenly, leaping 
to her feet. ‘‘We’ve never been to see South 
Street.” 

Her fiancé started guiltily. 

“‘Nor—nor we have,” he stammered. 

With a withering glance, Julia sped to the 
mantelpiece and began in feverish haste to 
powder her nose. 

Hubert stared at his watch. 

“Don’t you think it’s a bit late, dear?” 

“Why?” demanded Julia over her shoulder. 
“We said, ‘before six. 6 

““ Did—did we?” 

“You know we did,” 
hat. 

Challenger smothered a groan. 

‘“*Let’s have tea first,’ he suggested. 

“Then it would be too late, wouldn’t it? 
Hubert, you make me tired.’ 

Challe snger laughed wildly. 

“Supposing,” he said shakily, “‘supposing 
I said I was whacked—whacked to the 
blinkin’ wide, lame, over at the knees an’ 
ripe for palsy. Whose fault would that be?” 

‘Come on,” said Julia shortly. “We can 
pic k up a taxi on the way. 

“Just let me have the 
Challenger. ‘Not all of it. Just 

“When we get back,” said Julia, opening 
the door. “I’m going without my tea. 

With a frightful look, Hubert rose from 
the sofa and followed his lady out. . . 


said Julia, seizing her 


drink,” pleaded 


FIVE minutes later the two were in South 
Street. 

The flat, which had just been finished, 
took them by storm. It was ideal. Apart 
from its excellent style, every convenience 
that the wit of man can devise seemed to have 
been embodied in its construction. Its walls 
were sound-proof, so were its ceilings and 
floors. Its rooms were invisibly lit; it could be 
centrally heated at will; there were four bath- 
rooms; the servants’ quarters were paved with 
rubber throughout; the telephone could be 
connected to a private exchange; there was 
even a chute to a private posting box in the 
common hall. Light, airy, perfectly arranged 
and admirably decorated, it had only come 
into the market the day before, and that by 
accident. 

The porter who showed them over was 
patently proud of his charge. 

“She'll go on Monday,”’ he said. “If you 
don’t take ’er, madam, there’s plenty as will.” 

It was long after six when at last the two 





ererged, swearing to be at the agents’ on 
Monday at nine o’clock. 

As they slid back to St. James’s— 

“Aren't you thankful I made you come?” 
piped Julia. 

‘You darling,” 

hand to his lips. . 

An hour had gone by, and Challenger, re- 
freshed and comforted, was on the point of 
taking his leave when Julia knitted her brows, 

““T suppose we’re wise,” she said. 

Her fiancé stared. 

“What—what d’you mean—‘wise’?” he 
stammered. 

“To take this South Street flat.” 

Challenger recoiled. For a moment he 
appeared about to founder. Then he strove 
to speak—ineffectually. 

At length— 

“You're tired,” he said hoarsely. 
all. Tired and overwrought.” 

“Rot,” said Julia. “It’s this flat or Hill 
Street, of course. The question is, which? 
Hill Street is very—” 

“But it’s settled,” screamed Hubert. “It 
was settled two hours ago. The moment we 


said Hubert, and put her 


‘That’s 


saw 

eT hz it,”” said Julia, “is my trouble. Now 
that I’ve had time to think, I’m not at all 
sure that Hill Street wouldn’t be best. For 
one thing—” 

“Look here,” said Hubert uncertainly. 
“Vesterday we saw Hill Street. We both 
found it a most elegant, agreeable apartment, 
more than suitable to our requirements and 
cheap at the price. To-day we inspected ten 
of the most bestial lodgments that ever cum- 
bered the earth. When I ventured to com- 
pare them with Hill Street I was reviled as 


a slow belly.” 
“How dare you?” said Julia. “I never—” 
“That,” said Hubert, ‘‘was what you in- 


To- night—thanks entirely to your 
tireless enterprise, which I readily confess 
I did my best to embarrass—we totter slap 
into H. M.’s Dolls’ House—life-size. . . . 
Well, we both go wild about Harry. We 
rise up and call one another blessed. For an 
hour we stagger deliriously about our future 
home, repeatedly disclosing to each other its 
perfectly manifest excellence and fatuously 
declaring our relish by word and deed. The 
idea of comparing it with its predecessors 
never occurred to me. It wouldn't have oc- 
curred to any one, because—it is incompar- 
able.” 

“So you think,” said Julia. 

“So did you. Now—one brief hour after 
we've left it, you begin to boggle at what you 
call the wisdom of pickin’ the godsend up.” 





H°". FLUNG up his hands with a despairing 
gesture and subsided heavily upon the 
club curb. 

“Tm afraid the gent’s fickle,’ 
“as well as selfish.” 


said Julia, 
Challenger set his teeth. 


“On Friday Hill Street has it. On Satur- 
day South Street’s the peach. I wonder 
what'll win it on Monday.” 

“Monday?” cried Hubert. “You don’t 


mean to suggest- 

“Why not?’ sald Julia. 

Her fiancé drew in his breath. 

“Tf you seek sorrow on Monday, you seek 
it alone.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Julia. 

“T’m not being absurd,’’ raved Hubert. 
“The whole thing’s monstrous. One of us 
is insane.” 

“T agree,” said Miss Willow. ‘But for 
me, you'd ’ve taken Hill Street. Now I’ve 
shown you something better you’re all over 
that. On Mondav 

“You admit it’s better?” 

“Not at all. We've got to make up our 
minds between the three. If we had those 
doors gilded— Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to some place where I can 
burst,”’ said Hubert wildiy. “I don’t want 
to do it here. I’ve no quarrel with your 
parents.” 

“Have you a quarrel with me?” 

“T soon shall have,” said Challenger, wip- 
ing his brow. “It’s eighty-eight in the shade, 
I’ve walked about sixteen miles over bare 
boards and now I’m expected to sit still and 
watch you tear everything up out of sheer, 
wanton, blasphemous caprice. It’s enough 
to induce a blood clot.” 

““Of course,” said Julia, “ 
simply hate South Street. That’s my na- 
ture, you know. I’m really too easy going. 
Treat me nicely, and I'll eat right out of your 
hand from morning to night. But if you try 
and ram something down my throat, it just 
revolts me. 

“First the truth,” said her squire, “and 
then the fiction. If you were easy going, we 
shouldn’t have visited over half a hundred 
private residences in six days. Unless I was 
easy going and a full-marks fool I shouldn't 
have gone with you. As for—” 

“When I said ‘easy going,”’ said Julia, 
“T did not mean ‘indolent’ or tabor shy. 

“And when I called you ‘capricious,’” 

(Continued on page 138) 
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retorted Challenger, “I meant ‘capricious’— 
with a well-known adverb in front.” Two 
red spots appeared in Miss Willow’s cheeks. 
Hubert proceeded vigorously. ‘“‘For heav- 
en’s sake, Julia, pull up your socks. By noon 
on Monday Ill bet that flat has gone. The 
next fool that sees it won’t wait. And while 
we ’re sweating up strange staircases, wonder- 
ing whether we should be wise to have the 
Sloane Street doors nickel-plated or the bath- 
rooms at Hill Street filled in, the last word in 
pons will be signed over. Then I 
suppose I shall get it for being dilatory.” 
Julia rose to her feet. 

“Wrong again,” she said. “You won’t 
even get it for being abusive—because you 
won’t be engaged.’”’ The man’s lips tight- 
ened. “This little episode, Hubert, has 
opened my eyes. And I fear that life with 
you in South Street or anywhere else would 
be just a shade too exacting for this little 
girl.” 


HERE was a moment’s silence. 
Then— 

“ As you please,” 

The girl hesitated. 

“T—I’m afraid I can’t give you back your 
ring, because I’ve lost it.” 

“What?” 

“Lost it,” said Julia coolly. ‘You know. 
Like ‘mislaid’—only worse. I know I had 
it this morning when we started out; but it 
was a bit big, if you remember, and it must 
have slipped off.”’ 

Challenger swallowed violently. 

“Whe. did you miss it?” he demanded. 

“About two minutes ago—when you first 
went off the deep end. I started to take it off 
then, only it wasn’t there. I’ve been wonder- 
ing what to do ever since. You see, it’s 
never happened to me before, and for the 
moment I was rather nonplused. Then it 
occurred to me that, after all, a ring’s only 
a symbol and its giving or restoration purely 


said Hubert carelessly. 


a matter of form—so why worry? As soon 
as I find it, I’ll send it to you.’ 
“T see,” said Hubert drily. ‘Well, I’m 


afraid I don’t quite agree. For one thing, 
this happened to be rather a good, er, symbol. 
For another, I might very well need it to 
offer to somebody else. For another, you’re 
only human.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Challenger rose. 

‘I mean that if the search for a symbol 
which is no longer symbolic, the discovery of 
which will only benefit a man you dislike, is 
to be seriously prosecuted, some incentive is 
necessary. Pending, therefore, its return, 
I shall not regard our engagement, however 
inconvenient, as broken off.” 

Miss Willow yawned. 

a, m not concerned with how you regard 

,” she said. 

Sup m sure of that,” said Hubert suavely. 
“But I think other people’s views might in- 
terest you. Should anybody seem to think 
that we are no longer engaged, I shall explain 
the position. 

Speechless with indignation, Julia regarded 
him. 

At length 

“T should bring an action,” 
“for breach of promise.” 

Mournfully Hubert shook his head. 

“T’ve nothing in writing,” he said. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, it’s the symbol I want. So the correct 
action would be one for detinue. I wonder 
which one you dropped it in,”’ he added mus- 
ingly. ‘I seem to remember some felt being 
down somewhere, and it may have been there. 
That would account for our not hearing it fall.” 
He knitted his brows. ‘‘Now, where was 
that blinkin’ felt? Oh, I know. It was at 
The Eighty-nine Steps.” 

“Must you rush off?’ ’ said Julia shakily. 

“Must, I’m afraid,” said Hubert, opening 
the door. ‘‘Sleep well, sweetheart. I'll ring 
up one day next w eek—just to say I’m alive.” 

A moment later he let himself out of the 
house. 


she flamed, 


WE NTY-FOUR hours had gone by. 
“George,” said Miss Willow, “do you 
love me?” 

Setting his elbows upon the severing march 
of table-cloth, George Fulke crowded into his 
eyes as much devotion as they would hold. 

“You are my star,” he said fervently. 

“Good,” said Julia. ‘‘Well, now let’s 
come down to earth. I wired for you because 
I’m in need of a—a—”’ 

“Knight?” suggested George Fulke. 

“Yes, but dismounted,” said Miss Willow. 
“Don’t be soppy. This table isn’t round. 

And _now listen. Entirely between you ‘and 
me, I want to break off my engagement. 

“Julia, darling!” 

“That's better,”’ said Miss Willow. ‘‘Now 
listen again. I tell you I want to break it, 
and sol do. But I can’t do it. 

“Why on earth not?” cried Fulke. 

“Because I’ve lost my ring. It was a 
perfectly beautiful ring—an enormous solitaire 
emerald. Heaven knows what it was worth. 


And of course I can’t possibly fire Hubert 
without handing it back.’ 
George found his mustache and pulled it 
respec tfully. 
“But supposing, ’ 
can ’t find it. 


"he said, “‘supposing you 
“T must find it,” said Julia. “At least, you 
must. She produced a sheaf of papers, 
‘There are some ‘orders to view.’ The ring’s 
in one of those flats—or houses; I don’t know 
which. I may have dropped it in a taxi, but I 
don’t think so. All you’ve got to do is to go 
and ask to see over these places as if you 
wanted to take them. Then, while you're 
being shown round, you can look for the ring.” 
_ Fulke received the papers with a bewildered 
air. 

“- see,” he said slowly, counting. “Ten. 
¥ ow’ ve no idea which, of course.” 

“Not the remotest,”’ said Julia, sipping her 
coffee. ‘But you might find it in the first. 

“% might, of course,” said Fulke thought- 
fully. “Have you been to Scotland Yard? 

* Not yet,” said Julia. 

“Well, I'll go there first, 

“Just in case—” 

“No, I'll go to Scotland Yard. You must 
start on the flats. There isn’t a moment to 
lose. Supposing a caretaker found it. 

“‘They’d probably take it to the police.” 

“They’d probably freeze onto it,” said 
Julia. “I know I should. It’s a most beauti- 
ful ring.” 

Fulke drank some champagne. 

“T think,” he said uneasily, “I think when 
I ask to see over, I’d better say why I’ve 
come.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, they’ll think I'm mad or something 
— sti iring all over the floors.’ 

“Not if you do it properly. You see, my 
dear, you mustn’t give it away. If you do, 
they won’t half show you round and the 
moment you’re gone they ‘ll go through the 
place with a toothcomb.’ 

“All right,’’ said Fulke gloomily. “I don’t 
care. Only, if I do find it there’ll be a hell of a 
row. They're bound to see me pick it up, and 
if it looks as valuable as you say it is- 

‘Then y ou can explain, ” said Julia, lighting 
a cigaret. “‘Once it’s found, you can tell them 
that that’s what you came for. The great 
= is to find it. 

I know that,” said Fulke. “It’s the 
goin’ Tm thinkin’ about. If I don’t find it, 
they’ll think I’m mad; if I do find it, they'll 
think I’m a thief; and if I try to explain, 
they'll probably knock me _ down. 
Howev er, if it’s zoing to bring you freedom . 

“‘That’s a dear,” said Julia. 


’ said George. 


HERE was a moment’s silence. 
Then— 

“Look here, ”’ said George suddenly. 
did you send for me?” 

Miss Willow, who had 
drink, set down’ her cup. 

“Because I knew you would help.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you love me,” 

Fulke emptied his glass. 

“Tf I find it,” he said, 
me?” 

Miss Willow started. This was not accord- 
ing to plan. For a moment she thought very 
fast. Then— 

“You’re too young, dear,” she said gently. 
“You shall take me about, I promise—until 
I’m engaged again. And I'll be awfully nice. 
But I couldn’t marry you, George.” 

‘Then where,” said George slowly, 
do I come in?” 

There was a pregnant silence. 

At length— 

“y thought, ’ 
your star.” 

“You told me to come down to earth,” said 
Fulke doggedly. 

“You called yourself my knight.” 

“You told me to dismount,” was the dis- 
couraging reply. 

“You said you loved me,” said Julia. 

“So I do. But I’ve had some. When you 
got engaged to Hubert, it broke me up. And 
now I’ m wise, Julia. I’m not goirg through it 
again. 


“Why 


been about to 


said Julia boldly. 


“will you marry 


“where 


* said Julia coldly, “that I was 


“D’you mean you won't help me?” cried 
Julia. 

“T’ll go to Scotland Yard.” 

There was another silence. 

“But, George darling,” purred Julia, “‘you 


don’t understand. Marriage is merely a form 
—a worldly ceremony. Sooner or later every 
girl has to take her place. It’s a cruel law, 
but then convention is cruel—where girls are 
concerned. And so I’ve got to conform. But 
that doesn’t mean that I want to. My heart 
w ill always be in your care. - 

“Nothing doing,” said Fulke shortly. 
“You mightn’t think it, but I’ve already got 
Sarah Pardoner’s and Nell Herrick’s. 
reminded Sarah of that about six weeks 2g0, 
but all she said was that she was glad it had 
a good home; and when I told Nell she only 
shrieked with laughter and said that if it 

(Continued on page 140) 
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WINKLING feet dancing merrily, 

hurrying feet shopping frantically, tis- 
sue wrapped packages giving promise of 
stockings within. 

Never are beautiful stockings so impor- 
tant nor so welcome as at Christmas time. 
And never have they been more lovely thanin 
the Corticelli fashions for this year’s giving. 

On the Rue de La Paix as on Fifth 
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lead from smart town car to fashionable 
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charming new colors that Corticelli features. 
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them their lustrous translucent sheerness 
is the same rich, firm silk which for eighty- 
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wasn’t claimed soon I'd better sell it to defray 
expenses,” 

“Of course, you’ve changed,”’ said Julia 
shakily. “You've become commercial. 
used to think you were the one man I knew 
who wasn’t out for himself.” 

“Nor I was—once. But it’s worn off. 
You’ve no idea of the dirty work I’ve done— 
all women’s, of course. And often enough 
before I was through they’ve forgotten they 
asked me to doit. As for being grateful . . .” 
He let the sentence go and struck a match 
with great violence. ‘Look at Madrigal 
Chichele,” he added. 

“What about Madrigal?” 

“She told me she was tied up for money 
and wanted to raffle her Rolls and would I sell 
the tickets, as it was awkward for her? Well, 
I went to no end of trouble. Got the car 
photographed and went all over the place 
selling tickets at a quid a time. I touched 
people all over the Continent—complete 
strangers. Once a week I wrote to Madrigal 
to say how I was getting on. One day I ran 
into her in Bond Street. ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘I’ve 
been meaning to write to you, George. I’ve 
sold the car.’” 

“What did you say?” said Julia, struggling 
with laughter. 

“T don’t know what I said,” said George 
wearily. “I know I damned near died there 
and then. I tried to explain it was fraud; 
but she said that was all rot and that it often 
happened and that all I had to do was to give 
the money back.” 

“How—how many tickets had you sold?” 
said Julia tearfully. 

“Over six hundred,” said Fulke. “Half 
of them haven’t seen their money—never will 
see it. I don’t know where they are. I tell 
you, complete strangers came in on the deal. 
I’m afraid to go abroad . . . Well, that sort 
of thing’s taught me. I like to know where 
I am and where I come in.” 

“But I can’t say I'll marry you, George. 
I’m engaged to Hubert.” 

Fulke handed the papers back. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but this is no ordinary 
job. If you wanted me to take you to Good- 
wood or Madame Tussaud’s or something 
like that I should be tickled to death. But 
I’m not giving any more pints of my blood 
away.” 

“George,” pleaded Julia, ‘‘you’re not 
going to let me down.” 

“T shouldn’t think of such a thing,” said 
Fulke. “But I’m not going to help you out 
of one preserve into another. It’s not 
good enough. You seem to forget I love you.” 

“But if the ring isn’t found I shal' have 
to marry him. D’you want me to do that?” 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

“Hubert’s all right,’ he said. “I’d just as 
soon it was him as somebody else. I rather 
like Hubert.” 


ISS WILLOW sat back in her chair and 

regarded her hands. These were small 
and beautifully shaped. She remembered 
that Hubert had once said that he would 
rather kiss her fingers than any other woman’s 
lips. Suddenly it occurred to her that she 
rather liked Hubert, too. .. . 

Of course his behavior had been monstrous. 
It had been very hot, certainly. Abnormally 
hot. But that was no excuse. Still. ... 
He had no right to do it—not a shadow of 
right, but he had spoken the truth. She 
had been outrageously capricious—for the 
love of the thing. She had meant to pull his 
leg, and had twisted his tzil. She had delib- 
erately deviled him just 10 see how far she 
could go: and, before she knew where she 
was, she had gone too far... . Of course, 
that was no excuse. Still. ... 

Suddenly she remembered that Hubert had 
a game leg. 

All those miles with a knee that wasn’t 
sound, that, when it was tired, hurt... . 
And he had never pleaded it . . . never so 
much as referred... . 

And George Fulke was demanding 
to occupy MHubert’s stall. ... George 
Fulke. ... 

Julia sat up in her chair and picked up the 
reins. 

“What are vour terms?” she said. 

“Marriage,” said George laconically. “Our 
engagement to be announced within one 
month of yours and Hubert’s being called 
off. Then I'll spread myself, Julia. Hang it, 
I shall have something to sweat for.” 

“Of course you're spoiled,” said Miss 
Willow. “Utterly spoiled.” 

“In other words, I’m not such a mug as I 
was. Well, you can thank Sarah and Co. 
for that ” 

“D’you still pretend you love me?” 

“I’m mad about you,” said George. ‘It’s 
just because I’m so mad that I can’t and 
won’t hand you to somebody else. Why, 
I’d—I'd never get over it.” 

“But if this is how we get engaged, what 
will our marriage be like?” 

“Julia,” said Fulke earnestly, “I'll do you 
a blinkin’ treat. I really will. You know me 





pretty well and you know it isn’t m) nature 
to want to see your money before | deliver 
the goods. I’m only doing it now in sel. 
defense. If you’d been stung like me, you'd 
be doing it, too. Once I've got you [jj 
never bargain again.” ; 

“Would you be kind to me, George?” 

In a trembling voice George protested that 
he would be insanely kind. 

“Very well,” said Julia, returning the 
‘orders to view.”’ “I accept your terms. Find 
the ring, and a month after my engagement 
to Hubert’s been officially canceled—-’ 

“Oh, you darling,” said Fulke rapturously 

“Hush,” said Julia. “You're not there 
yet, you know. Listen. There’s a house 
with no end of stairs in Prince’s Gardens, | 
think I should try th t first. But between 
the others there’s really nothing to choose.” 

“Good,” said Fulke enthusiastically 


THT Julia was as wise as she was pretty 
is a true saying. But, what is more to 
the point, she was w ser than Fulke. 

George made an admirable swain. As a 
husband, he would have been a complete 
failure. This was generally recognized. Mrs, 
Pardoner had seen it and so had Mrs. Herrick. 
Miss Willow was no whit less shrewd. 
Besides. . . . 

When, therefore, she accepted his terms 
she knew what he did not suspect—that of 
his innocence he had left her a loophole of 
dimensions so ample that it was resembling 
a grand entrance. 

In a word, while she very much wanted her 
ring—it being a beautiful gaud and of great 
value—she had not the slightest intention of 
becoming disengaged. 

That Fulke’s cake, then, was dough js 
perfectly plain. 

Secured by this comfortable reflection, Miss 
Willow was in very good cue. The bargain 
struck, George had recaptured his former 
excellence and had made very seasonable 
love. She held great expectation of his 
finding tue ring and was more than thankful 
to be spared the grisly ordeal of revisiting 
her haunts of Saturday upon such a delicate 
quest. As for Hubert, her peace must be 
made with honor; but that, she decided, 
should not be difficult. Indeed, by the time 
she had parted with George and was once 
more at home she had become quite hopeful 
that Hubert would make the first move. 

The sight of a note addressed in his well- 
known hand set the seal upon her content. 

She opened it with a faint smile. 


My DEAR JULIA: 

I’m afraid I didn’t play the game 
yesterday evening. 

What does the rotten ring matter? It’s 
served its turn. If it doesn’t turn up, let 
it lie. If it does, keep it ‘with my love.’ 
Any old way I’ve written to the Times, 
telling them to insert the usual notice. 
You know. ‘The marriage arranged, 
etc., will not take place.’ 

Yours, 
HvuBert. 


After one frightful moment, Julia fell upon 
the telephone. 

Two minutes later she was curtly informed 
that Captain Challenger was out of town. 


“ts no good you seein’ over,’ said the 
porter at Sloane Street. “The flat’s 
took.” 

“T see,” said George thoughtfully. ‘I see. 
It—it wasn’t took—taken on Saturday.” 

*On said it was?” said the porter, who was 
ol ti ¥ school. 

George felt for a note. 

‘**Look here,”’ he said. ‘‘I want to see over 
this flat. I don’t care whether it’s taken or 
whether it isn’t. I think it'll just suit me— 
provided the floors are good.” 

“They aren't,” said the porter. ‘They're 
rotten. 

George swallowed. 

“Well, you let me see for myself. If you're 
busy, you needn’t come. You won’t lose by 
it, you know,” and with that he fingered a 
note. 

The porter leaned against the wall. 

“Now wot are you gettin’ at?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing,” said George indignantly. “I 
just want to see that flat. From what— 
what I’ve heard it’ll suit me down to the 
ground.” 

‘But I tell you it’s took.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said George. “If 
it suits me I'll square the other fellow some- 
how.” 

The porter looked George up and down. 

As if without thinking, George reinforced 
the note. 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said the porter. 
“T see the two ’alf-quids. But I’m goin’ to 
get into trouble over this show. Once & 
flat’s took, it’s took. I ain’t got no business to 
let you inside.” 

(Continued on page 142) 
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What Woman 
would not Love 


Elizabeth Arden? 


These famous powders and creams and 
tonics which make a woman lovely—will 
make her happy, too, on Christmas Day! 


EvizaBetH ARDEN is packing the most enchant- 
ing Christmas boxes, filling orders for feminine 
Christmas gifts to go all over the world. The 
Preparations and Perfumes—with which Miss 
Arden fills these jolly packages—offer important 
suggestions for your Christmas shopping. Eliz- 
abeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are 
exquisitely pure and fine. They are used the 
world over by the smartest and most distin- 
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guished women. Which makes them a flattering 


gift, as well as a useful one. 





ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Beauty Boxes 


The newest of these, a smart black leather travelling 
case, contains a complete set of the essential Venetian 
Toilet Preparations, with a comb, brush, sewing case 
and other accessories of the toilette. Within the cover 
is set a large mirror. And there is room, in addition, 
for a filmy nightie. $75. 


A second travel case of black cobra leather, with flying 
trays and ingenious compartments designed after the 
dressing case of a Chinese empress, is packed with 22 
Venetian Toilet Preparations. $60. 


Other Beauty Boxes, of rose colored lacquered metal, 
are cleverly partitioned and packed with the important 
Venetian Toilet Preparations for the daily care of the skin. 
Delightful for the dressing table and for travelling. Four 
Sizes: $35, $18, $14 and $3.85. 


There is an ELIZABETH ARDEN gift for every woman = 


on your Christmas list 





Smaller charming gifts 


Poudre d’Illusion. Superb powder, fine, pure, flatter- 
ing. In a satin lined box. I//usion (a becoming peach-like 
blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, and White. $3. 


Venetian Flower Powder. Finely textured, delicately 
perfumed. Blanche, Cream, Naturelle, Rose, Special Rachel, 
Spanish Rachel. $1.75. 


Double O-Boy Compact. Smart and convenient. 
Powder and rouge in a gold case, handsomely chased 
and thin as a wafer. Large mirror and two puffs. In com- 
binations for Blonde, Medium and Brunette. $2.50. 


Single O-Boy Compact. The same smart case, con- 
taining just powder or rouge. $2.50. 
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Venetian Treasurette. The most diminutive of com- 
pacts. An octagonal gold case, highly polished for 
monogramming. Opening both sides, for powder and 
rouge. Two puffs and two mirrors. Combinations for 
Blonde, Medium and Brunette. $4. 


Venetian Indelible Lip Paste. A bright cherry salve, 
especially good for evening. Indelible, flattering. In a 
gaily colored galalith box. $2. 


Venetian Bath Salts. Fine pure crystals, richly per- 
fumed. Rose, Russian Pine, Nirvana. In handsome glass 


jars, $1.75, $3, $5. 


Venetian Travellers’ Bath Salts. Twelve cubes of com? 
pressed bath salts in a smart box. Rose, Russian Pine, 
Nirvana. $2. 


Write for ‘‘The Quest of the Beautiful,’’ Elizabeth 


Arden’s book describing all her Preparations. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
PALM BEACH: Via Mizner 


NEW YORK, 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1925 
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For Christmas Gaieties 


cand 


NOVELTIES and DECORATIONS 


SO a 


HE joyous trappings of Christmas feasting — 
candle-light and holly berries—red and green 
and gold. You will find a wealth of novelties 
and decorations at Dean’s to give distinction and 
the festive, holiday spirit to the richly laden table. 








with or without gifts Christmas and New Year 
Gift Baskets 
Christmas Mottoes with Surprise Bags 


gay caps and favors for the Children 


Postage prepaid east of the Mississippi on all orders of $3.00 or over. 
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; 
Christmas Jack Horner Pies Place Favors for 
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628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 66 YEARS | 
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A DIRECT IMPORTATION FROM FRANCE 





BEAUVAIS PURSES 


Centuries ago, in the little French town 
of Beauvais, the art of Beauvais embroidery 
was originated. Ever since, it has ranked 
as one of the finest types of needlework 
in the world. A new importation of these 
rarely beautiful purses has just arrived. 
One illustrated, 58.50. 


Others 12.50 to 95.00 


SAKS~FIFTH AVENUE 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


CONTRARY WINDS 


Dornford Yates’ 


Story 


(Continued from page 140) 


“No one need know,” said George thought- 
lessly. 

“Ves, they need,” said the porter. “Wot 
if you wants to ‘ave it? The firs’ thing the 
agent’ll say is, ‘’Ow did you get inside?’” 

George began to me the porter very much. 

hat’s easy enough,” he said. “TI shall 
say I saw it on Saturday afternoon.” 

The re was a silence. 

“Let’s ’ave a look at that ‘order,’ 
porter suddenly. 

For the ninth time that day an 
view’’ passed. 

“Are you Keptin Chellenger?”’ 

“That’s right,” said George boldly. 

The porter folded the order and put it away. 

“‘Right-o,” he said shortly. 

They passed to the second floor. . . . 

“This is the ’all,”’ said the porter super- 
erogatively. 

ai Pad 
his eyes. 

“Depen’s wot you want to see,” 
dark reply. 

George began to wish that he had given 
Sloane Street a miss. 

That the porter’s suspicions were aroused 
was manifest. He stuck to Fulke as a police- 
man sticks to his prey. Thus embarrassed, 
the latter’s endeavors to behave like a pro- 
spective tenant lost much of the life which 
they had begun to acquire, while any proper 
prosecution of his search was out of the ques- 
tion. The tour of the gaunt rooms became a 
hideous business—costly, futile, critical. 
What he should do in the actual event of 
discovery, Fulke tried not to consider. He 
supposed vaguely that there would be a free 
fight. All the time an inexplicable feeling 
that he was what children call “warm 
pricked the unhappy youth into the cannon’s 
mouth. ... 


’” said the 


“order to 


said George, raking the floor with 
“Tt’s—it’s not very light, is it?’ 
was the 


RESENTLY they came to the bathroom. 

This was laid with cork carpet of dark green 
hue. Falling upon it, a ring would hardly be 
heard: lying upon it, an emerald might well 
escé ape detection. 

Fulke’s eyes almost left his head. 

The chamber was small enough, but one’s 
view of the floor was obstructed. The basin 
got in the way: the bath could have hidden 
about five hundred rings. 

Frantically George sought 
dalliance. 

‘“‘T—I like this room,” he said, looking up 
and around as though he were in a cathedral. 

‘No accountin’ for tastes,” said the porter, 
folding his arms. 

Fulke frowned. 

The n he tapped the linoleum with his foot. 
“Does this go with the flat?’’ he said. 
“Wot?” said the porter, staring. 

‘This linoleum.” 

The porter eyed Fulke with 

contempt. 

“Oh, less of it,” he said. “Ten feet o’ 
secon’-'and lino in a six ’undred quid flat. 
An’ you ask if it goes. Why, it ain’t worth—” 

“IT happen to know something about 
linoleum,” lied Fulke furiously. “Why, if I 
told the stores to put a new piece down, they 
‘d charge me about ten pounds.” 

“Would they, though?” said the porter. 
“They must ’ave got your number.” 

There was an unpleasant silence. 

At length— 

‘“*I—I take it the bath works all right,” 
George desperately. 
‘It don’t leak,’ 

wot you mean. 

Once more George looked round, racking 
his brain and trying to remember that one 
day the porter would die. 

Then he turned to the basin and pushed 
back his cuffs. 

“T think I'll wash my 
nounced. ‘‘Can you get me a towel? 

‘An’ then you're wrong,” said the porter. 
“There ain’t no water.” 

George could have broken his neck. 

Instead, he turned to the window, trying 
to keep his head and wondering vaguely 
what constituted ‘justifiable homicide.” 

Suddenly the idea flashed, and he swung 
on his heel. 

“Who's 
listened. 

The porter started. 

“’Ooze wot?” he said. 
“Somebody closed the front door.” 

The porter slipped out of the room and 

tip-toed toward the hall. 

Instantly George fell upon his face. . 

He had one arm beneath the bath when the 
porter reappeared. 

Thort as much,” said the 
young cunnin’ brute. An’ now I 
cold. You’re for it, my son. I wouldn’ 
give much fer your chances. “Tempt ter 
commit a felony—that’s wot it is. Stolen 
‘order to view’—passin’ yerself orf as Keptin 
Chellenger—temptin’ ter bribe . . . an’ 
all fer alittle green stone as don’ belong to yer.” 

George extricated his arm and rose to his 

feet. 


an excuse tor 


a supreme 


said 


said the porter, “‘if that’s 


hands,” he 


” 


an- 


that?” he said sharply, and 


latter, “you 
‘ave got yer 


“Don’t be a fool,’’ he said shortly. 


was it found?” 


“When 


The porter entered the bathroom and 
approached to Fulke’s a perfectly furious 
countenance. 

“Fool?” he breathed. “‘Fool’ did joo 
say? 


George recoiled, and the face proportion- 
ately advanced. Its eyes were blazing: its 
chin protruded out of all reason. 

“You ’as the blarsted nerve to call me a 
fool. You ’as—’ 

There was not much room to duck, but 
Fulke did it. 

As the fist sang over his shoulder, he landed 
a vicious punch. 

The porter stagge red backward. Then the 
porcelain rim caught him under the hocks, 
and it was all over. 

As he fell into the bath, George slid out of 
the room and, finding a key in the door, 
turned it gratefully. 

A moment later he was streaking up Sloane 
Street. 


i WAS, perhaps, ten minutes later that 
—_ frantic ran Hubert Challenger to 
earth 

“Hubert, where have you been?” 

“Hurlingham,” said Hubert calmly. 
lovely you look.” 

“Not all day?” 

“Very nearly. I came up to town this 
morning, did one or two jobs of work and—” 

“At your rooms they said you were in 
Bucks; at Bucks they said you were in town; 
I wired to each of og! clubs and half the 
restaurants in London; I— 

“You also warned the barber,” said Hubert. 
“Only a genius would have thought of that. 
I’ve come straight along.” 

“Can you stop that notice going in?” 

“With the acme of ease,” said Hubert. 
“‘T haven’t posted the letter.” 

“But you said—” 

“T said I’d written, dear. 
I'd posted it.” 

Torn between relief and indignation, Julia 
felt rather faint. 

“Hubert,’’ she said weakly, sinking onto 
the arm of a chair, “I may tell you you've 
shortened my life. Last night I dined with 
George Fulke.’ 

“Naturally,” said Hubert, sitting down. 
“They all do. As a second string, George’s 
position is unique. And I’m glad you did. 
I rather like George.” 

“Well, I don’t,” said Julia. 
utterly spoiled.”’ 

“In other words,” 


“How 


I didn’t say 


““He’s—he’s 


said Hubert, “‘he’s get- 
ting wise. Don’t say he’s done it on you.” 

““He behaved abominably. I told him to 
find the ring. D’you know he actually tried 
to bargain with me?” 

“Quite right, too,’ said Hubert. ‘Why 
shouldn’ t he have a look in? What was his 
price?’ 

“Only me,”’ said Julia, 
ring I was to marry him.” 

C ‘hallenger nodded approval. 

“Tt is clear,” he said, “that George is 
finding himself. What did you say? 

“T said that if he found the ring he could 
announce our engagement one month after 
yours and mine had been canceled.” 

Challenger opened his eyes. 

“You must like George very much.” 

“T wouldn’t be seen dead with him.” 

“Then, where,” said Hubert, “is the snag? 

Julia hesitated. 

“T—I | said 
know. Put 
meant it to be done. 
just tell people.” 

“Oh, what a dirty one,”’ said Hubert. 

“Tt wasn’t at all,” said Julia indignantly. 
“Besides, he asked for it. He tried to do me 


“Tf he found the 


>” 


‘officially canceled.’ You 
in the Times. But I never 
I—I thought we could 


down. ... / And then—then I got your 
letter.” 
“Ah,” said Hubert. “That shortened 


George’s price.” ; 

“Tt was two to one on him,” cried Julia. 
“You'd disappeared; he’d only to find the 
ring—and. that he did, my dear, quite early 
this morning.” She held up a delicate finger, 
at once adorning and adorned by a magnifi- 
cent gem. “A messenger-boy— 

C hallenger looked down his nose. 

‘As a matter of fact, he was scratched at 
half-past nine. I found the symbol, my 
lady, and sent it along.” 

oom started to her feet. 

‘You—found—it?” 

"— 1,” said Hubert, “with my little eye. I 
found the ring. I happened upon it, as they 
say, in the course of a job of work. 


““Where?’ 
© hallenger rose to his feet. 
“Julia,” he said, “after the barber had 


cleansed me I was going to call upon you. 
was going to beg your pardon and ask you 
very humbly to have another dart. I don't 
want to stymie George, but I’ve taken seal 
Street on a seven years’ lease and— 
“Hubert, you haven’t!” 
(Concluded on page 152) 
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Daventree Sports Clothes 


for 


SOUTHERN WEAR 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


CLOTHES FOR OCCASIONS 


Marjorie Howard’s Article 


(Concluded from page 77 


it, as they do this year, in heavier materials, 
such as broadcloth and velvet, and much 
harder to do it well. Almost any one can 
mass together yards of a fragile material like 
chiffon. The only invariably successful 
method of handling fulness is in plaits. But 
they are the oldest thing there is in clothes, 
except a fig leaf. When Eve looked about 
outside the Garden, she saw a _ palmetto, 
strung its leaves together, and achieved the 
first plaited skirt! 


OU notice that I mention black with beige 

fur as being the smartest choice for coats 
both this season and last. I repeat this be- 
cause I am convinced of it; though it is also 
true that color has a more important place in 
the mode than it has enjoyed for years. Gray, 
by the way, will never be the favorite in Paris 
that beige is and has been; for gray is con- 
sidered “half mourning’ in France, and that 
is really why a woman in gray costume keeps 
her beige stockings. Besides, the city itself 
is too gray and its skies too ‘cloudy; ; women 
wearing gray fade into the background, and 
no one enjoys fading. It might be quite ideal, 
however, in the brilliant sunshine and deep 
luminous shadows of American atmosphere, 
provided that it is worn with a light rose and 
cream make-up, instead of an ocher one, to 
make it becoming. 

The designers are hunting for a substitute 
for the overworked beige, and some think they 
have found it in a new cool gray-green, which 
has the advantage of being equally appropri- 
ate in both town and country. It is exactly 
like the under side of willow leaves. 

Green in all shades from absinthe to deepest 
myrtle—almost as useful as black—is grad- 
ually overcoming the French superstition 
that if you wear green you will have to wear 
black after it. It is very becoming to a 
fresh complexion, real or commercial, be- 

cause, being the complementary color of 

red, it brings out the rosy tones in lips 
and cheeks. But a sallow skin should be 
careful with greens, particularly the new 
yellowish ones, unless the wearer wants to 
look like an attack of jaundice on its way 
to happen. 

The wine reds, in my opinion, are prettiest 
in the “off” or mixed shades. Patou has one 
called “‘corinthe,” exactly like black currant 
jam with cream stirred liberally into it; it is 
lovely. The permissible combination of two 
colors is a dangerous game that should be 
played only by experts. I saw a horror in 
dark red and pale blue lately, so like the old- 
fashioned piano-cover that I was longing to 
tell the hapless wearer to try it on her piano 
instead of on herself. 


i ORDER to study the evening mode asit is 
worn, I have been making the rounds of the 
popular “dancings, ” particularly “Florida” 
and the “Jardin.” In these two places you 
are always sure of seeing “somebody,” while 
others spread their glass floors in vain for the 
feet of the dancers. These glass floors, lit 
from beneath, came from the Réserve of 
Ciboure at Biarritz, at least that is where I 
first saw them, though they may be as 
American as jazz and cocktails, for all I know. 
The changing lights give odd effects of gentle- 
men in green pumps and emerald linen, and 
ladies whose film-stockinged legs and bare 
arms are silhouetted in warm orange or cold 
blue. 

You must be in the right mood to enjoy a 
dancing; otherwise the tom-tom of the fox- 
trot beats on your brain, the mingling of 
smoke and perfume crisps your nerves, and 
the passing and repassing of the couples 
make you yawn. You begin to wonder 
what life is all about anyway, and you feel like 
King David in the most depressing of his 
Psalms. They may hang parrots or fern 
baskets or skeletons from the ceiling, and 
put conch shells or crinoline dolls or red wind- 
mills on the tables; the more it changes, the 
more it is the same thing. But if you areina 
gay mood—presto- everything is different. 
You laugh at the noise, the crowding, even 
at the bill for compulsory champagne; and 
you certainly add a comprehensive summary 
of the evening mode to your knowledge of 

“what they are wearing.” 

They have changed the evening mode even 
less than the daytime one. You have just 
decided that skirts are more flaring, when you 
see four or five quite straight ones, heavy with 
embroidery or fringe or beading. There is no 
use in protesting against beads, as I hear so 
many American clients do in the dressmakers’ 
salons. They may be “old,” but they are 
here to stay for some time. Paillettes have 
not ousted them, though I have seen Chanel’s 
entirely pailletted gown with the three ruffles 
worn in both sealing-wax red, in black, and 
in silver. 

The bodice lines of many of the new evening 
frocks are closer; their flare starts higher up in 
the skirts. Fulness is often only in the front, 
though it may be all the way round. I see 


very few “bustle” backs, though I did see one 
red and silver frock at the Jardin, with ; big 
bow on the end of the spine. : 
Floaty chiffon things are usual, often with 
strass or other jewel embroidery round their 
slim hip-lines. Metal laces are sometimes 
run round the edges of chiffon. Fringe frocks, 
the fringes of silk, of beads, or of metal, are 
legion. The new chiffon velvets that are as 
supple as Georgette, and really no thic! ker, 
make some lovely g gowns, often beaded in 
closely massed patterns d Ja Vionnet. 
Footgear is more colorful and elaborate. 
I see both the slipper and the sandal in 
various rich materials, silvery ones _pre- 
dominating, with most complicated jeweled 
ornaments. Stockings nearly always match 
the skin; the silk web is so thin that the 
natural color shows through; that is why 
there seems to be such a variety of shades, 
Fewer flowers are worn, but there are still a 
few pinned to the shoulder strap. 
hear from every one that women are 
going to let their hair grow. If so, they 
must have retired from society to do it, for 
there are just as many cropped heads as ever, 
Most of the women that matter have worked 
out an individual way of arranging their 
short hair, so that the effect is less monoto- 
nous than it used to be. 


EWELS are rather less lavishly worn, fewer 
at a time, I mean; probably because they 
are more often real. Diamonds are the stone 
par excellence, definitely putting the pearl 
from its high estate. 

Evening wraps are always worn into the 
room, and are always associated in some way 
with their gowns, unless they are of ermine, 
real or imitation—what my sister Kathleen 

calls “‘ermine or vermin.” Gold and silver 
lamé and the new jewel-colored velvets are not 
considered gorgeous enough by their magnifi- 
cent selves; but they must be beaded, jeweled, 
or embroidered as well. The ruby, sapphire, 
and emerald velvets are as beautiful by night 
as they are inappropriate and nouveau riche 
by day. Their fur garnitures are nothing short 
of sumptuous, and the general ampleness of 
the new evening wraps gives a look of luxuri- 
ous comfort that is most satisfying. 

I have asked Reynaldo Luza to draw quite 
a lot of evening gowns in order to illustrate 
many of the different types that we see. 
You will notice Worth’s full-skirted black 
satin, with its fur hem, and its bodice a 
veritable cuirass of silver and crystal em- 
broidery. This is for the woman who likes a 
touch of originality in dress. 

His other model shows you how the various 
notions of back decoration, exploited in the 
winter collections, have simmered down to 
such slight suggestions as the inserts for ease 
in dancing in the back of this gown. 

Drecoll presents an individual use of 

fringe in a white chiffon velvet gown of 
Spanish inspiration. The other Drecoll frock 
illustrates the new closeness of the corsage, 
combined with a flaring skirt of uneven hem- 
line, and it is also an example of the new vivid 
a which is so often combined with 
black. Drecoll, by the way, has just started 
an innovation in the form of a tea-room in 
their splendid salons in the Champs Elysées. 
This is not only for their clients; if the visitors 
wish to look at gowns while sipping orange 
pekoe, there is nothing to prevent them, 
but they do not have models thrust upon 
them. 

Evening black is definitely here again. 
Several very smart women are wearing 
Chanel’s black chiffon frock with the long 
flaring panel at the side. This is quite un- 
touched with color, but I very often see black 
embroide red in silv er or with brilliant “‘futur- 
ist’’ color, as in the Drecoll gown. 


HE other models that are sketched on 

these pages are all travel clothes. They 
illustrate the two principles of travel dress, the 
suit and the frock and coat. You will find the 
opinion of smart women divided into two 
parts on this question. 

There are some unusual fur coats among 
them, for furs are becoming more and more 
unrecognizable. Baron de Meyer and 
Monsieur Boutet de Monvel elected to show 
you sports costumes of all descriptions, this 
time, preparation for the visits to winter 
resorts, especially St. Moritz, beginning after 
Christmas. So I thought I would send clothes 
to wear there in the evening, and clothes for 
the journey, and in that way you would have 
the whole story. Then I added some of the 
season’s accepted millinery and some fore- 
casts in hats, because about the first of 
December you become tired of the hats you 
bought at the beginning of the autumn, and 
really need new ones. Among the Last 
Minute sketches you will find costumes 
actually worn on the stage, at the races, an 
at the various meeting places of well-dressed 
women. They are enlightening because 
drawings always speak louder than words. 
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Dorothy Gray, whom you know as the noted specialist 
in correcting relaxed facial muscles and restoring youth 
| and firmness to drooping chin lines, suggests these 
| delightful gifts for Christmas. Dorothy Gray Prepara- 

tions are ideal gifts for yourself and for your friends. 









For yourself or your best friend—if the 
under chin is too plump, Dorothy Gray's 
Tissue Cream, a non-fattening prepara- 
tion which softens and beautifies the 
skin, $1.00. For patting in the Cream, 
Dorothy Gray's Rubber Patter, $2.50. 

















For the friend you love most— Dorothy 
Gray’s Little Lady Perfume—a gift of 
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rare and spicy fragrance. Most ap- 
propriately named, this exclusive, sub- 
A compact and convenient gift for your closest friend tle perfume is the a rat of gifts 
—Dorothy Gray's Beauty Case. Filled with all osed in a bax 





An attractive bottle 


e encl 
oS peace needed for daily treatments. Made of of elegant design. $7.50. 


lack walrus grained leather; lined with rubberized 


rose silk. $12.50. 
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To keep your best friend always your best friend— 
why not this attractive combination’— Dorothy 
Gray's Rose Geranium Bath Salts, $1. 75; Rose 
Geranium Bath Soap—cake, 65c; box of 6,$3.503 
Rose Geranium Dusting Powder, $1.75. 
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For your friend of the lovely 
complexion, to help her keep 
its freshness— Dorothy 
Gray's Moisture Proof Pow- ; 
der, seven shades, $1.50. 
Dainty powder puff in pink 
velour, 25e. For a perfect 
powder base, Dorothy Gray's 
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Russian Astringent Cream, 
which at the same time con- 
tracts loose flabby skin with- 
outdrying, $3.00. 


For the youngest young lady on your 
Christmas list—Dorothy Gray's Cleans- 
ing Cream, for cleaning and freshening 
the skin, $1.00. For wv hitening the skin 




























and closing the pores, Dorothy Gray's 

Orange Skin 
suum Tonic, used in- 
stead of soap 
and water, 85c, 
Dorothy Gray's 
Cleansing Tis- 
sue, in roll, 50ce 
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For the weekend girl—an ideal com- 

anion for her trips—Dorothy Gray's 
Week End Beauty Case. A compact 
black lacquered case containing seven 
Preparations in sufficient quantity for 
several days* treatment. $4.50. 


















The gift de luxe for the friend you want most to 
‘o : 
Charming gifts for the 









impress—Dorothy Gray's Folding Beauty Case. 
‘ Christmas stocking. Dore Of handsome black walrus grained leather, lined 
Fy othy Gray's Double Com- with rubberized rose silk, and filled with a com- 
i Pact,$2.25;Indelible Lip plete assortment of the Dorothy Gray Preparations 
x Stick, 3 shades, $2.00; $60.00. 
q Round Pink Velour Powe 
Y der Puff, 25c; Heart 
‘4 Shaped Powder Puff, 35c. § 
B Little Lady Perfume ina RE oo 
j Dox of elegant d 
5 $7.50. a nee For your young-looking mother, to keep her looking like your sister— 
4 Dorothy Gray's complete treatment. Cleansing Cream, $1.00; Orange 
d Flower Skin Tonic. 85c; Tissue Cream, $1.00; Russian Astringent Cream, 
; $3.00; Russian Astringent Lotion, $3.00; Rubber Patter, $2.50. 
| 4 
The Dorothy Gray Preparations 
¥ are sold by leading department stores and quality 
Stee druggists in your city. Or order direct from wh 
a r) 4 
tia 
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To correct a sagging chin line or a too full under chin, 
write for Dorothy Gray’s Book H on Home Treatments. 






153 Fifth Venue eNet 




















arlin Comforts In 


“a 528 “Mladfson five. - at 54th St- New York. 
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Luxurious Bed Things 


EXQUISITE comforters and bedspreads, chaise 
longue covers, silk sets, blankets and couch 
“throws”? to harmonize with the decorative scheme 
of bedroom or boudoir! Devoted exclusively to 
originating unusual decorations for the bed, 
this shop is constantly proving a source of in- 
spiration to those w ho seek beauty in their most 
personal surroundings. 


Portfolio of pictures, with many gift sugges- 


tions, sent upon request. Address Dept. F. 


Comforter ~ rd Other comforters 
with lamb’s wool fill- , . 

ing; in Jap Silk, $21; ideagg 14 to $90. 
in Satin, $25. Made Blankets from 
in all colors. $13.75 up. 























Pleasant Problem 
of Presents 


Intimate friends, relatives and members 
of your family are thinking of their we ight. 
They seek new health, new weights and 
new figures by systems ‘of die t and exercise 
prescribed by their physicians. 


Send them Detecto in its special Christmas 
packing—enclose a card, or if you order 
direct, we will enclose an engraved card 
with your name one no advertising. 
Orders ‘taken now—we ship Detecto so that 
it arrives for Christmas. You’ ll hear the 
blessed words of thanks, “Just What I 
Wanted.” 


DETEC 10 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Detecto registers each and every 
pound up to 300. Every Detecto 
scale is guaranteed for five years— 
will last a lifetime with ordinary 
care. <3 is certified and approved 
by the N. Y. Bureau of Weights 
and Me asures and the Tribune 
Institute. Is easily portable, oc- 
cupies less than a square foot of 

oor space and beautifully finished 
in oven-baked white enamel. 


$15 East of the Mississippi 
Send for valuable booklet 


Dr. Frederick W. Murphy has 
written a booklet on weight and 
health. It is interesting and valu- 
able. Write your name and ad- 
dress on this advertisement and 
mail to Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich 
Street, New York City, for free 
copy. 

At the better hardware and depart- 
ment stores or direct from 


THE JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
Scale Makers Since 1900. 
Manufacturers of Perfection Springless 
aby Scales 


Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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Albert Payson 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
SAILS 


Terhune’s Story 


(Continued from page 63) 


any one else have said the same thing about 
you to-night, or any time in the past year? 
Would he?’ 

Slowly, she shook her head. She looked 
absurdly ‘like an unhappy and penitent little 
child. But her aspect, oddly enough, served 
only to rouse her husband to fresh wrath. 
For he recalled it as a bit of “business” in 
one of her plays; and he thought she was 
mocking him. 


- MARRIED a girl of beauty and charm 
and all sorts of loveliness,” he said, 
harshly. “I’m married, now, to a woman 
who: e soul soars to the rare heights of filet 
mignon prices and to the mending of vacuum 
cleaners. If Senator Durocq called you an 
electric flame, Sir Gerald would probably 
describe you as a fireless cooker.” 

She winced. The man went on: 

“We dined at the Larrabees’ last week. 
Verinder took you in to dinner. It was the 
first time he’d met you since he came back 
from that eighteen-months’ exploring trip of 
his to Borneo. I used to be just a little 
jealous of Verinder. Because, when we were 
first married, he never could keep his eyes off 
you. I think he maneuvered to get Mrs. 
Larrabee to let him take you in to dinner 
last week. Well, I’m not jealous of him any 
more. I caught only one scrap of your table 
talk with him. But that was enough. You 
were giving him a thrilling account of how 
our kitchens have ail been done over in 
white-and-blue enamel tiling; and how you 
picked out the design yourself. It must have 
seemed a wonderful story to him, after his 
own petty adventures with the Borneo head- 
hunters. I noticed, after dinner, he didn’t 
come within a mile of you. Why, Amy, you 
could no more get back into the character of 
the glorious sweetheart who married me than 
you could—than you could get into your 
wedding-dress without letting it out in every 
direction!” 

He paused, half-ashamed of his outburst. 
His wife made no immediate reply. Apart 
from the sting of his other charges, the slur as 
to her increase of weight was rankling fiercely. 
Perhaps there is a woman on earth who can 
listen unmoved to a hint that she is getting 
stouter. But such a woman, assuredly, would 
be too unworldly to have become a wife. 

“In other words,” said Amy, presently, 

“T have grown stupid and—and fat.” 

“T didn’t say so. 

“You didn’t have to. You made it very 
clear. I am stupid and I am fat and—and 
you are ashamed to have your friends meet 
me.’ 

“You have no right to put such words into 
my mouth!” he declared, with a bluster which 
she saw through with ease. 

“T haven’t overstated it,”’ she said, sadly. 
“Tt is just what you have been telling me, 
more delicately, for the past ten minutes. 
If that’s all, suppose we say gvod night, 
Hilary? If you are starting for Washington 
on the eight o’clock train, you'll need your 
sleep. I—if you don’t mind, I think I won't 
get up to see you off. I’m pretty tired. 
Good night.” 

She had herself well in hand by this time. 
Her voice was steady. Her face was pleasant- 
ly emotionless. Crossing to her husband, she 
kissed him, in a perfunctory, wifely way. 
Then, forestalling his stammered prelude to 
an apology for wnat he had said, she slipped 
out of the library. 


HREE days later, in his rooms at the New 

Willard in Washington, Hilary Barr read 
the following letter, inscribed in Amy’s 
somewhat sprawly handwriting: 


“Tf a race-horse is taken from the track 
and turned out to grass for two years, he will 
become fat and soft and useless. If an athlete 
is barred from work and is overfed and made 
to loaf, he will make a pitiful exhibition of 
himself in the ring. The fault is not the 
horse’s. The fault is not the athlete’s. The 
fault is all with the man who takes them from 
their destiny and their career and spoils them. 
What would you think of such a man if he 
blamed the horse or the athlete and was 
ashamed of them for not being what once 
they were? What would you think of him, 
Hilary? 

“*Thou art the man. (That’s from the 
Bible.) I made myself what I was. You have 
made me what I am. You fell in love with 
what I was. You are ashamed and tired of 
what Iam. You didn’t want me to stay on 
the stage. You took me away from the only 
life I knew—from the only thing I could do 
well—and you forced me into a new life I had 
never known. I accepted that life, because I 
loved you well enough to have become a 
floor-scrubber if it would have made you 
happy. 

“You clipped my wings. And now you 
complain because I can’t fly any more. You 
blame me because our marital craft can’t win 
the race with torn sails. It was you who tore 
them, Hilary; not I. You took me from what 





I was and you molded me into what you 
wanted me to be. And now you're ashamed 
of me. You don’t realize that I’m your own 
handiwork, Hilary. 

“Perhaps I ought to be a patient Griselda 
and go on keeping your house and getting 
stouter and letting you grow more and more 
ashamed of me. I’m not going to. If it was 
for your happiness, I’d do it. But it isn’t. It 
can’t make you happy to have a wife you're 
ashamed of. 

“So I’m going away. 

“T have thought it all over, and I’ve talked 
with Ferrison, my old manager. And to- 
morrow I am going. I’m going back to what 
I used to be. The public liked me then. Yoy 
loved me. And I am going back to it. Fora 
few months I am going somewhere to rest and 
to reduce weight and to study a part that 
Ferrison says will fit me like a glove. 

“Don’t try to look for me. For I am going 
as far off asI can. W hile I’m gone, you can 
move out West for six months ‘and get a 
divorce, if'you like. I don’t want to be a dead- 
weight on you, Hilary. When I come back 
and begin acting again, it will be happier and 
wiser for us both if we don’t meet. I’m going 
to try to forget I was ever a housekeeper, and 
be what God fitted me to be. 

“Please don’t be unhappy about it. And 
please tell Hender not to give the servants 
that raise of wages they’ve been w hining for. 
Wages are beginning to come down again, you 
know. And we can get—you can get—other 
servants just as good, for the price we ‘re 
paying now. (Oh, dear! I’m afraid itis 
going to be terribly hard for me to forget to 
be a housekeeper!) 

“Tt’s for the wisest and hz ippiest all around, 
Hilary, what I’m doing. Truly, it is. 


ILARY BARR caught the first available 

train for home. But he arrived to find 
his house left unto him desolate. He raved 
and all but wept. He interviewed Ferrison, 
without luring or bullying that sphinx-faced 
magnate to give him the slightest clue to 
Amy’s whereabouts. 

Then he sank into a lethargy of utter 
wretchedness that alarmed his friends. His 
heart was cen. But they 
fed the rest of him on all manner of nourishing 





food. So he did not lose his habit of stz aying 
alive. So long as the heart keeps on pumping 


blood, it serves its chief function almost as 
well broken as whole. 

Barr did not know that, after the manner of 
many heart-breaks, his pain was fifty per cent. 
ruptured vanity. All he knew was that his life 
was dead and his hopes were a heap of white 
ashes, and that women were not fit to trust or 
to love. The rest was stark mise ry. 

Now, when the average man’s heart is 
broken—whether by a woman who deserts 
him or by a woman who marries him—he not 
only has to go on living, but he has to go on 
working as well. Which is bitter medicine— 
as bitter as vinegar on a sponge—but which 
is the most salutary thing he can do. 

Barr was unluckier. As I have said, he had 
much money. His law work was unimportant, 
except to himself. He could toil or loaf as he 
might choose. And, now, having no heart to 
work, he decided to penalize New York, as 
the site of his tragedy, by leaving it. He 
wanted to get away somewhere, somewhere 
off the beaten path, to a corner of the world 
where he might avoid familiar faces and 
civilly sympathetic tongues. 

was his Hender, his old and _long- 
privileged housekeeper, who at last suggested 
an idea whose novelty appealed to him. She 
said it was a scheme her uncle, a globe trotter, 
had told her about. 

In a lifeless flash of sportiveness, Barr, at 
her suggestion, scanned the atlas for the 
names of a half-score places which were not 
too inaccessible; and at the same time not on 
the too-traveled road. He let Hender scribble 
the various names on bits of paper, and chuck 
them into a hat. He drew out one at random. 
Barr called this juvenile performance “letting 
Fate decide.’ The slip of paper he fished 
forth from the hat was inscribed ‘‘ Nassau. 

Now Nassau, for a number of months per 
year, is anything but off the beaten path. 
But from mid-April, when the thrice-a-week 
P. & O. boats knock off for the summer, it 
is not troubled, as a rule, by American 
tourists. Cert inly not by New Yorkers of 
Hilary Barr’s sort. And the man was vaguely 
glad for the lucky chance of his drawing that 
especial slip. 

Suppose he had hit upon one of the other 
places he had named; Key West, broiling and 
dismal after the departure of the last Casa 
Marina guests; New Orleans, mistily and 
stickily muggy beneath its green levees in the 
late spring heat and with only the heaven- 
devised food at Antoine’s and Galatoire’s an 
the Louisianne to abate its post tourist 
deadliness; Saint Augustine, with its loveli- 
ness hazy under a stinging veil of Maytime 
mosquitoes! Yes, he had been in luck to 
draw Nassau. 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Helena Rubinstein’s 
Scientific Aids to Beauty 


Faded, Cloudy Skins 


VALAZE WATER LILY 
CLEANSING CREAM=—a youth- 
ifying cream de luxe containing a 
skin-freshening essence extracted 
from thousands of water lily buds. 
3rings new life and beauty to the 
skin. 2.50, 4.00, 7.50 


Lines, Wrinkles, Hollows 


VALAZE GRECIAN’ ANTI- 
WRINKLE CREAM—a _ most 
marvelous cream for nourishing 
and filling out lines, wrinkles, 
crows-feet, hollows. To keep 
youthful, use every night around 
eyes and wherever fine lines ap- 
pear. 5.75; 3-50 


VALAZE EX'TRAIT—an exquis- 
ite, rejuvenating lotion which 
erases the “tired look” from face 
and eyes—a veritable boon to dry, 
delicate skins. 2.50 


Blackheads and Enlarged Pores 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND 
OPEN PORE PASTE SPECIAL 
—coaxes out and washes away 
blackheads and all impurities. 
Restores the health and natural 
elasticity of open, enlarged pores, 
refining them and creating a deli- 
cate, petal-like skin texture. 

1.00, 2.00 


Sallow Skins, Darkened Neck 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING 
SKINFOOD clears the skin and 
lightens it several shades. Brings 
glowing beauty to the complexion. 
Removes sallowness, light freckles, 
darkened skin pigment and other 
discolorations. 1.00, 2.50, 4.50 


Sagging Contours 
VALAZE GEORGINE LACTEE 


—splendid muscle tightener. Pat 
briskly in. Tightens and braces the 
sagging tissues, corrects drooping 
chin, puffy eyes, flabbi- 
ness and quickly re- 
stores firm youthful 
contour without drying 
the skin. 3.00, 6.00 





Scraggy, Wrinkled Elbows 


VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE 
CREAM—Helena _ Rubinstein’s 
““wonder-cream” for the complex- 
ion is also unexcelled for restoring 
smooth, rounded softness to the 
elbows which all too often receive 
insufficient attention. Wonderful, 
as well, for beautifying hands and 
arms. 1.00, 2.00, 3.50 


Oily, Shiny Nose 
VALAZE — LIQUIDINE—apply 


once or twice a day. Frees the 
pores of over-abundant secretions 
—whitens—corrects the  oiliness 
and leaves that soft, much desired 
““mat” appearance. 1.50, 2.75 


Last Minute Beauty Touches 


For the flattering finishing touches, 
so compounded that they are in 
perfect harmony with the skin 
texture, use VALAZE COM- 
PLEXION POWDER (for normal 
or oily skins) or VALAZE NO- 
VENA POWDER (for dry skins) 
both exquisitely fine, clingy, mois- 
ture-proof powders in all tints. 

: 1.50, 3.00, 5.50 


The new VALAZE RED GER- 
ANIUM ROUGE (compact)— 
created by Helena Rubinstein, 
which is now all the rage in Paris, 
is a most flattering, youthful 
sparkling tone—the ideal day 
shade for blondes and_ perfect 
evening shade for all complexions. 

1.00 


VALAZE RED RASPBERRY 
ROUGE (compact)—very becom- 
ing shade for everybody, as it 
may be blended lighter or darker 
to suit your coloring—a vivacious, 
richly colorful shade. 1.00 





Same captivating shades in VAL- 
AZE ROUGE-EN-CREME—for 
both cheeks and lips—exquisitely 
smooth-blending—stays on— in- 
comparable for dry, sensitive skins. 

1.00, 2.00, 5.00 


VALAZE LIPSTICKS 
in shades to match 

rouges—dazzling, ultra- 

smart. I. 


This Valaze trade- 
mark appears on 
all Helena Rubin- 


stein preparations 








Creating 
new beauty 


O THE luxurious salons of Helena Rubinstein, come 
women from the world over to find for themselves 
new beauty. 


Here wonders indeed are performed—not through miracles 
—but through science. For Helena Rubinstein stands out 
pre-eminent as the one specialist who has based her methods 
on an intimate study of dermatology, chemistry and allied 
sciences of the skin. 


Imperfections of long standing yield readily to Helena 
Rubinstein’s scientific methods. Enlarged pores and black- 
heads are corrected in a few treatments, bringing a delicate 
petal-like fineness to the skin. Fine lines spreading cobweb 
fashion about the eyes and mouth are smoothed and molded 
completely out of existence. 


Lax, sagging contours—betraying the much dreaded look of 
age—are deftly patted to the firm, clear-cut profile of youth! 


So day in, day out the scientific methods of Helena Rubin- 
stein, practised by a corps of her personally trained, skilled 
attendants, create new beauty and bring the lilt and sing- 
ing joy which accompanies beauty to thousands of women 
the world over. 


Highly skilled operators, trained personally by Helena 
Rubinstein in her New York, Paris and London salons are 
sent to her out-of-town salons. In Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Newark, and in the new Palm Beach salon, the same scien- 
tific methods prevail. 


Write for “Secrets of Beauty”? Edition C—instructive 40- 
page pamphlet on the correct daily care of the skin. Gratis. 


Helena Rubinstein’s Beauty Preparations may 
be obtained at leading department and drug 
stores or at any of the Salons de Beaute Valaze. 
If not available in your particular vicinity, send 
dealer’s name and address—or order direct (we 
pay postage on all orders amounting to $10 or 
over). 


Salons de Beaute Valaze 


© + 
LONDON PARIS 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO PALM BEACH DETROIT NEWARK 
234 Boylston St. 30N. Michigan Blvd. Worth Avenue 1540 Washington Blvd. 951 Broad St. 























40 WEST 57TH ST 
NEW YORK 


A coordination of 


expressing the 


Art 
the 


Science and 


highest ideals and 


greatest achievement in Beauty Culture 
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Five days later, Barr was safely through 
the New Providence custom-house and climb- 
ing aboard one of the myriad queer little 
one-pony phaetons that swarm the Bay Street 
wharf at sight of an incoming steamship’s 
smoke. The giant Colonial and Victoria 
Hotels, crowning the harbor, were sightless 
and shut at this post-season time. The tiny 
Queen Charlotte alone had left its doors ajar 
for the welcome of chance comers who could 
afford hotel rates. 

Thither fared Hilary Barr, through steep 
streets stripped of all but permanent dwellers 
of the hillside wonder city. 

The white little byways dozed in the whiter 
glare of the morning sun, their pink and blue 
and chrome houses of stucco and the flower- 
riot gardens wasting ineffable picturesqueness 
on folk too accustomed to them to give their 
beauty a second glance. 

From Government House, squat and solid 
on its hillcrest, the British flag flapped merrily 
in the undying northeast trade-wind. Courts 
and dooryards belched forth fiery avalanches 
of hibiscus and acacia and _ bougainvillea; 
tinged mercifully to the eye by faint films of 
snowy coral dust. For scarce a drop of rain 
had fallen since December. 

The long thermometer on the Queen 
Charlotte’s veranda registered eighty as Barr 
stepped into the dark coolness of the hotel’s 
lobby. In front of him strutted a diminutive 
and intensely black bell-boy, who had 
addressed him in flowing cockney, and who 
was carrying something like fifty pounds of 
the newcomer’s hand-luggage with as much 
ease as though it were a pile of wicker baskets. 

All morning Hilary wandered about the 
hotel veranda and grounds. Change of scene 
had not brought him peace. He was wretched. 
He wished himself back in his memory- 
haunted New York home. 

After lunch, when the average Nassauer is 
dozing through the hottest part of the sub- 
tropic day, Barr took his miseries and his 
miserable self out of doors. Perhaps exercise 
would bring back normal calm. At least it 
was worth the try. 

He strolled aimlessly on to Charlotte 
Street; and thence down the hill to Bay Street 
and the wharfs. As he strayed along the 
waterfront, a bevy of semi-nude black boys, 
ranging in age from six to sixteen, began to 
dance deliriously on the wet summit of 
Alfred’s Stairs, squealing to him in barbarous 
close harmony a babbled chant whose burden 
Was: 

“One dime, my boss! 


One dime, Chief! 
Dive for a dime! a 


One dime, my boss! 


URNING his back on the prospect of 

seeing a mob of young cockney negroes 
plunge deep under the ether-clear water for a 
tossed ten-cent piece, Barr plodded on down 
Bay Street to westward. The early afternoon 
was grillingly hot, despite the sweep of the 
trade-wind. The quaint street, with its coral 
dust, was as vividly white as a snow field. To 
either side, dockyards were stacked high with 
sisal and sponges and copra and fruits. 
Somewhere in a pandanus tree a heat-defying 
mocking-bird was singing his soul out. 

On walked the man, heedless of the hot 
road-bed that burned the soles of his feet 
through the thin soles of his white shoes. Past 
the giant silk-cotton tree, in its picturesquely 
dwarfish square, he went; and on toward the 
more open country beyond. Soon the trade- 
wind, unobstructed by double rows of houses, 
began to play more refreshingly on his 
perspiring face. Ahead of him, at the end of 
its patch of sun-baked common, Fort Mon- 
tagu jutted out over the harbor. Thither 
Barr turned his steps. 

In a patch of shadow, under the ruined little 
fort’s gateway, an elderly black coachman 
snoozed on the front seat of a phaeton behind 
a drowsy white pony. He did not wake as 
Barr passed him and entered the dismantled 
low fort. Climbing a step or two, Hilary 
found himself on a stone platform, guarded by 
a tumble-down turret whose sides were 
scrawled with the silly names of many years’ 
crops of scribbling tourists. 

The platform itself, beneath its low rampart 
walls, lay dusty and rubbled. Here and 
there on its narrow surface big, brown dis- 
mantled cannon sprawled, cannon so hot from 
the sun’s diligent baking that no human hand 
could rest on them without a resultant burn, 
but athwart their rusted brown rotundities 
dozens of chameleons were lying, lazily 
happy in their sun-baths. One or two of them 
lifted their < little heads at Barr’s ap- 
proach, their throats pulsing as in fear. 

Out over the low bastion, toward the 
wooded shores of Hog Island, the sea blazed 
in motionless glory; sapphire, aquamarine, 
blue-black, blazing emerald, a dozen hues, 
not blended but in streaks and bars and 
splotches—an unbelievable orgy of color. 

Perched on the bastion, a green sun- 
umbrella balanced rakishly behind her, sat a 
girl. In her lap, propped by an outcrop of 
the wall, was a sheaf of ‘‘sides’—typed réles 
in a play. At sound of Barr’s step on the 





stone, she turned her abstractedly sorrowful 
face toward him. 

For a full half minute, Barr and Amy stared 
stupidly at each other. Then she said, with 
angry accusal: 

“T told you not to look for me!” 
“T didn’t!” he denied, still in a daze, 


“ , 


“Tt will interest you to know,” she inter- 
rupted, coldly, “that I’ve lost eight pounds.” 

He did not answer. He was gazing at her, 
in dull amaze. Yes, she had lost flesh. Ter 
tanned face was thinner than of yore. And 
there were lines in it he had never seen. Also, 
there was a look of suffering deep behind the 
big dark eyes. Barr had a mad impulse to 
catch the girl in his arms and to beg for pardon. 
But, as though she divined his thoughts, she 
slid down from the parapet and moved 
farther away from him. 

“T told you not to look for me,” she 
repeated. “TI told you it would be wiser an 
happier for both of us if we didn’t meet again. 
I have been fighting my battle out alone down 
here. And I have won it. I’m not going to 
let you make me unhappy again, by—” 

“‘T don’t want to make you unhappy,” he 
defended himself, chilled by her manner. 
“And I didn’t follow you here. I came to 
Nassau to be away from every one I knew, 
and to try to forget. And now the first person 
I stumble on is—you!”’ 


E SPOKE almost savagely. For her eyes 
told him of her displeasure at the chance 
meeting. And it irked him that his own 
heart-break should be for a woman who patent- 
ly had not only ceased to love him but who 
actually resented his presence. 

For more than a month he had been mourn- 
ing for her, had been miss'ag her as he had not 
thought he could imi oe, had been 
cursing his own folly in allowing such a life 
treasure to escape him for his own 
fatuous inconsistency in clipping the wings of 
her genius and then for blaming her for the 
change it made in her! 

And now that they had met, she vas eying 
him with a cold disfavor which, assuredly, 
held no trace of love or of anything save 
annoyance at seeing him. Forgetting the 
facial powers which had added so greatly to 
Amy’s stage success, Barr read only what she 
chose to let her expression tell him. And he 
was blind to the stark misery and the stifled 
love that smo!ldered far down in the woman’s 
fathomless eyes. 

It was she, as usual, who broke the silence. 
With consummate coolness, she asked: 

“Well, which of us is to go? I was here 
first, you know.” 

Mutely, he turned to leave the fort. As he 
passed by the nearest cannon, two basking 
chameleons on its rusted warm surface 
vanished with the speed of light at his ap- 
proach. A third stood his ground, his throat 
pulsating, a tinge of translucent green begin- 
ning to overspread his brownish skin. Amy 
took a step toward her husband to detain him. 

‘““Wait,” she said. ‘‘ You didn’t understand 
me. I didn’t mean which of us was to leave 
this darling old fort. I meant, which is to 
leave Nassau. I’ve been here a month. As 
I’ve never seen you here till now, you must 
have come in on this morning’s boat. At this 
time of year, everybody on the island is 
certain to see every one else, within a few hours 
after landing. It wouldn’t be possible for two 
white people to stay here without running into 
each other all the time. You're stopping at 
the Queen Charlotte, of course? So am l. 
It’s the only place open, so far as I know. 
That would bring us together still oftener. 
You must surely see how horrid it would be 
for us both. Now, which of us is to go?” 

“Why,” he made sorry answer, “I'll go, of 
course, if my staying would distress you. 
want you to believe me, dear girl, when I say 
I didn’t track you here. At that,” he added, 
in a spurt of honesty, “‘I’d have done it if I’d 
had any idea you were here.” 

“That’s why I picked the out-of-the-wayest 
place I could find,”’ she retorted. “‘I—” 

“T know,” said Hilary. “I know. Don’t 
rub it in. I came down here, because I 
wanted to get away from every one I knew; 
and because I wanted to be alone with this 
big sorrow of mine. But there are other 
places. I'll leave this afternoon; if there’s a 
boat back to—” 

“‘But there isn’t!’ she interposed. ‘“That’s 
just the trouble. This morning’s boat sailed 
again at two o'clock. There'll be no other 
boat for nearly a week, this time of year. 
That means you and I must be cooped up in 
New Providence together till—”’ 

“T’ll keep out of your way,” he promised, 
stiffly. “T’ll—” 

““That’s just the trouble, again!” she pro- 
tested. “‘You can’t. Oh, don’t you see how 
absurd and how embarrassing and rotten it 
will be, to run across each other at every 
corner, to pass by each other in the dining- 
room and lobby and on the verandas, to take 
the same launch together for the Hog Island 
(Continued on page 150) 
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swimming beach, and all? For the best part 
of a week, too! And we’d have to look stiff 
and lofty, and be unhappy and—and— 
ridiculous!” 

“T might keep in my own room,” he began, 
at a loss. 

“Ves, and I might keep in mine,” she 
replied. “And how idiotic it would be!” 

She bent her dainty head in a moment’s 
concentrated thought. Then she _ said 
hesitantly: 

“T have a solution, a really splendid solu- 
tion, if you will play fair.” 

“T have a habit of playing fair,” said he 
coldly. “What do you suggest?” 

“T suggest that you and I are two chance 
acquaintances who have met here in a beau- 
tiful place where all the rest of the people are 
strangers to us. I suggest we hold that pose: 
not only with outsiders, but with each other.” 

““T don’t understand.” 

“T suggest that we meet as two such ac- 
quaintances would ordinarily meet among 
strangers. Such people would naturally spend 
a good part of their time together. They 
would talk on indifferent subjects and try 
to give themselves and each other as pleasant 
a time, in an impersonal way, as they could. 
It would only be till your boat sails. Surely, 
we could hold the pose that long! And it 
would be a million times nicer than to bow 
icily to each other when we meet and to spend 
half our days in dodging each other. What 
do you say? This is a wonderful old island. 
Two congenial acquaintances could have a 
delightful time together, idling around it.” 

“You're right,” he assented, after a brief 
pause. “It’s a solution. And I'll promise to 
play fair. It’ll be worse than an ulcerated 
tooth, of course. But it won’t hurt as much as 
to see you avoiding me all the time. It’s a 
deal!” 


ITEY shook hands on it, each a little pale, 

both their jaws set in queerly tense lines. 
And the short silence of embarrassment which 
followed was broken in startlingly comic- 
opera fashion. 

Over the crumbling parapet, like a line of 
well-oiled patent toys, appeared a dozen jet 
black and woolly heads, whose grinning faces 
were gashed, midway, by unbelievably white 
teeth. From the dozen black throats arose 
the barbaric chant: 

“One dime, my boss! One dime, Chief! 
Dive for a dime! One dime, mry boss!” 

“Tt’s those horribly cunning bathing boys! 
laughed Amy, as the tension between her and 
Bi urr melted away at the negro invasion. 

‘They are everywhere, now that the season is 
over. They stick to the wharfs and to Hog 
Island, while the season is on. But now they 
must get dimes where they can. Come on and 
let’s watch them dive!” 

During the next three days Hilary Barr was 
hard put to it to “play fair” with this divinely 
enchanting and utterly elusive ex-wife of his. 
She held to her share of the compact, with an 
impersonal air of ease which drove the man 
frantic. If she retained one shred of love or 
of sentiment. toward him, she gave no sign 
thereof. She was not chilly nor aloof; but treat- 
ed him in a jollily comradely fashion that 
fascinated as much as it angered him. Gal- 
lantly Barr sought to emulate her sportsman- 
like example. It all seemed weirdly unreal to 
him. 

No, it did not bear analysis—any more than 
do sixty per cent. of life’s happenings. And, 
in any case, Barr was in no mood, nowadays, 
for introspection. Wholly without any will 
of his, his gloomy Nassau program had _be- 
come twisted into unrecognizable shapeless- 
ness. Instead of brooding in blackly magnifi- 
cent solitude, under the rainless skies, he 
was comporting himself like a summer youth 
in a story-book. 

The long days dreamed themselves away; 
and the solemnly glorious tropic nights 
caressed the island world. And all day and 
every day and late into the night, he and 
Amy were, outwardly, having a wonderful 
time. 

There was something gloriously chumlike 
about the girl that made her an ideal com- 
panion in back-country tramps; in lazy swims 
at Hog Island, where, standing neck deep in 
the milk-warm water, one could look down 
and count each toe; in moonlight strolls on 
the Colonial’s deserted terrace; in dances at 
Government House; in evening drives through 
Grant’s Town, with its shadowy tangle of 
negro loungers and its unending throb of song 
and of banjo-twang; in scorching deep-sea 
fishing trips; in motor-boat runs among the 
nearer islets. 

Then came word that on the morning of the 
morrow the boat from Havana would stop to 
take on passengers for New York. 


” 


HAT last evening, at the dusk of a day 
that had been torrid in spite of the trade- 
winds, Hilary proposed a farewell run in the 
aged motor-boat he had chartered. And it 
was arranged that he and Amy go out some 
three or four miles to westward and watch the 


moon rise back of the heights of New Provi- 
dence Island. 

Over both of them had come a certain 
difficulty in carrying out their odd réles, now 
that the time for parting was definitely fixed, 
But both talked valiantly of the pleasure a 
cool hour at sea would give them, after the 
heat and the dust of the late spring day. 

From Alfred’s Stair the motor-boat chugg: 
wheezily out toward the gap in the Hog Island 
reef, to south of the lighthouse. The tempera- 
mental engine purred with unwonted amia- 
bility. Side by side sat man and woman 
watching the many-hued Nassau shore recede. 
The motion of the boat created enough breeze 
to fan their tanned faces to drowsy coolness. 
And this was the only air in all that Roman- 
scarf expanse of water. For the Trades, at 
last, lay dead; and the twilight sweltered 
under an airless hush. 

For a little time neither of them spoke. It 
was sweet to sit thus, close to each other, 
cooled by their own steady westward progress. 
Their bodies were comfortably tired after the 
day’s sullen heat. Yet their hearts were 
keenly, painfully awake. By and by, Amy 
broke the unwonted silence that brooded so 
dangerously between them 

“‘T wish,” she said, forcing herself to speak 
with dreamy carelessness, “I wish we could 
keep right on, with this wind in our faces, till 
we reached (some place where it’s never too 
hot. We— 

“We're going in the wrong direction for 
that, I’m afraid,” he made equally forced 
answer. ‘“‘We’d have to steer to north or 
south, to reach one of the Poles. I doubt if 
there’s any cool weather nearer than those. 
If we should keep straight ahead, in time we'd 
probably fetch up at the Miami breakwater. 
It’s only about a hundred and eighty miles 
from here, I believe. But I doubt if we’d run 
into much coolness, even there, at this season. 
Laer there are about a million Bahama 

Islands in the way; islands cf all sizes, from 
Andros and Watlings, down to Bimini 
and—” 

“And dozens of them are still desert 
islands,’ she added her quota to his glittering 
display of geographic lore. ‘‘ Not a soul there, 
except maybe black savages. Do you suppose 
there are cannibals on any of them? If there 
aren’t,” she forestalled any possible bit of 
practicality on his part, “‘why shouldn't there 
be; and how do you know there aren't?” 

He refused the challenge. 

“There may be, for all I know,” he agreed, 
talking fast to fight down the pain in his 
heart. “There is a regular shad-roe of islands, 
strewn everywhere in the Bahamas. And the 
whole archipelago, counting New Providence 
and all, has only a handful of population. 
So maybe there are a hundred desert islands 
among them; and some cannibal ones thrown 
in for good measure. I must ask Dick Curry 
Ww hen I see him again. He—” 

“It is going to rain in a day or two,”’ she 
interrupted. “‘The people here say so. It is 
going to rain and keep on raining. And after 
that it is going to continue to rain. Then there 
will be rain, accompanied by rain. In other 
words, the rainy season is due. You are lucky 
to be going to-morrow. It’s so much nicest, 
I think, to leave a place—or life, for that 
matter—while ev erything is at its loveliest, 
instead of waiting till— 

‘here’d be no verdure, no. be 1uty, no 
flowers, but for the rainy season,” he argued, 
seeking to say any thing at all to keep both 
their minds off the bitter theme of his depar- 
ture. “*So, after all, it’s a blessing, isn't it?” 

“Here and everywhere, perhaps,’’ she said, 
softly. “It’s the rainy season that makes us 
love the sun. It’s—it’s the black rainy season 
in our lives, together, Hilary, that has made 
this past week so precious.” 

“Don’t!” he begged, cut to the quick. 
“Don't! You aren’t playing fair, Amy! 
Don’t make it rottener for me than it must 
always be! Don’t you suppose this week has 
taught me fifty times as much as it can pos- 
sibly have taught you? Don’t you? Lord, 
but I’ve learned a lot—now that it’s never 
going to do any good!” 

‘T've lez irned a lot, too, dear old boy,” she 
said, softly. ‘‘Suppose you tell me w hat 
you’ ve gotten out of it—‘now that it’s never 
going to do any good?’ Do you mind?” 

I do mind,” he objected. “I mind a lot. 
And it’s hard to put it into words, too. 
Here’s the idea, in a way: Disraeli was one of 
the very wisest men who ever lived. Once, 
he said to the wife who adored him and whom 
he adored: ‘Sweetheart, you’re more like a 
mistress than a wife!’ It shocked a lot of old 
mid-Victorians, when she repeated it. But, 
on the level, it was the highest compliment he 
could have paid her; or that any man cou ld 
pay his wife. If Disraeli had turned his wi 
into a household drudge, he’d have tired of her 
in no time. And the fault would have been 
his. As it was mine. If he had stifled her 
natural genius or talents or character or tried 
to mold them, he’d either have made a fail- 
ure or else he’d have become bored by the 

(Concluded on page 152) 
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unnatural thing he had made of her. He was 
wise enough to let her be what God intended 
her to be. And she rewarded him by making 
him divinely happy. As you would have 
rewarded me, girl of mine, if I hadn’t been a 
pig-headed fool. This past week, I’ve been 
able to see you as you really are—as you were 
before I crushed a songbird into the shape of 
a domestic fowl. You would have been ‘more 
like a mistress than a wife,’ if I had had the 
sense to let you. As you’ve been this week. 
A glorious pal, a partner, an elusive sweet- 
heart. No man could ever tire of that com- 
bination. I—that’s all,” he ended, his throat 
contracting on the last words. 

For a space she did not speak or look at 
him; but sat close at his side, gazing dreamily 
at the sunset afterglow over the western sea. 
At last she said: 

“Ts the lesson learned? Or is it only learned 
well enough to talk of and not to live by? 
No, don’t look hurt, please! I don’t mean to 
be unkind. I asked because I wanted to 
know.’ 

“Tt is learned,’ ” he made answer, huskily. 
“But it is never going to be pri actised on any 
mortal woman. I can promise you that.’ 

Another miserable pause. Then, as before, 





Amy’s sweet voice proke the nush of the tropic 
dusk. She asked, very irrelevantly: 

“‘Did—did you happen to look at any of 
the other places’ names, besides Nassau, when 
Hender wrote them and put them in the ‘hat?” 

“No,” said Barr, puzzled by the odd ques- 
tion. ay drew out the first one. That was all 
that concerned me. Why?” 

“Because,” she said, meekly, “I had a letter 
from Hender, the same day you got here. She 
said all the slips of paper were labeled 

‘Nassau.’ She—” 

““What?” he stammered. 

“T—I had left it to her to get you down 
here, you see,’”’ went on the meek voice. “She 
promised she’d do it, somehow. A remark- 
able woman, Hender! So remarkable she'd 
be quite competent to run the house while I was 
on the stage. If—” 

But the sentence was lost somewhere very 
tightly against his chest. And the man was 
blithering: 

“Vou little fraud! You can go into a circus 
or a side-show, so long as you'll let me trail 
along. We'll leave the housekeeping to 
Hender. I—I wonder when any man will 
learn to be a match for any woman, when it 
comes to brains!” 


Directions for 
ordering are 
f ' on page 162 


Two Kathe Kruze dolls, *¢ Peter,” dressed in 
green, $18, and “Minka,” in light blue, 


$16.50. The lifelike, 


washable, and unbreak- 


able features of these charming dolls make them 
delightful toys for children. 


CONTRARY WINDS 


Dornford Yates’ Story 


Concluded from page 142) 


““Why not, dear? I took it first thing this 
morning and, being so close, I just felt round 
for the ring. There it was—in the midst of 
the bathroom. I gave the porter a fiver 
just for luck, and—” 

“But, Hubert, I’ve taken South Street.” 

“Julia!” 

Miss Willow nodded. Then she put out 
her hands, and Challenger caught them in 
his. 

“Vou were perfectly right,” she said. “You 
always are. South Street is incomparable. 
And I thought, perhaps, if you didn’t think 


me too capric ious to live with . . . in South 
Street... 

“My blessed darling,” said Hubert, with 
his cheek against hers. ‘My beautiful—” 

Here the telephone stammered an inter. 
ruption. 

Challenger kissed his lady. Then he lifted 


his head. 


‘“‘George,”’ he said, “‘tor a monkey.” 
Miss Willow pic ked up the receiver. 
“Ts that you, Julia?” cried Fulke. 

“Oh, George,” said Miss Willow. “I am 
so glad you rang up. J want you to do some- 
thing for me.” 

There was a choking noise. 

At length— 

“Not—not really?” suid Fulke hysteri- 
cally. ‘‘What about the ring?” 

“Oh, I’ve got the ring all right. This is 
instead. Among those ‘orders’ I gave you 
was one for the flat in Sloane Street. We 
took it this morning, but now we’ve seen one 
we like better. Will you go and tell the porter 
to go on showing the flat? Just mention 
Hubert’s name, and— Hullo, hullo! Are 
you there? Are you there? 

But George had rung off. 

And now Julia Challenger has superseded 
Madrigal Chichele 


Next month Harper's Bazar blithely embarks for the South 


with a particular care to 
smartest the South will see 


see that its wardrobe is the 
this winter. In other words, 


the next Harper's Bazar, the January issue, is the “ Fashions for 
the South” Number. We urge you to make the trip with us. 
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: Every product of Roger & Gallet—a bottle of exquisite 
perfume or toilet water,a box of powder or an artistically " 
packed combination of two or more articles—makes a most / 
delightful, and appropriate, gift of Fragrance for Christmas. | 
g 
Among the many Parisian toilette specialties of Roger & Gallet 
you will find just the right article in just the right fragrance: 
of course LE JADE, The Precious Perfume,and FLEURS D'AMOUR 
(Flowers of Love), the most luxurious perfume in the world. 
Also the natural fragrance of many flowers and subtle creations 
are obtainable in extract, toilet water, soap, powder, talc, sachet, 
etc. Each individual article is a most appealing gift. 
Your favorite Drug, Department or Specialty store 
will be glad to show you Roger & Gallet fragrant 
gifts. Shop early. 
Parfumeurs ~ Paris 
709 Sixth Avenue (Bryant Park), New York 
CANADIAN AGENCY: Emile Meriot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal, P. Q, 
b 
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“ Fashions in Fragrance,” our little book telling of 
fashions in fragrance as expressed in Roger & Gallet 
perfumes, mailed complimentary on request. 
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Ir. I. LITWINSKY, The Linen Store, Inc. ‘ CHICAGO 
cacdeeihadtinciamaans ci =| 
Oyou will ‘ANY 

enjoy this unusual 











beautifully pieces suitable 
illustrated for gifts will 
Catalog with be found in the 
its wonderful Catalog. 
display of All such pieces 
fine linens. are attractively 
May we send boxed and 
you a copy? laundered free 
of charge. 


II Titwinsky 


6 5% Michiéan boulevard 





“The Store of Beautiful Linens”’ 


CFor years I. I. Lrrwinsky has supplied the discriminating 

women of America with linens for the home. Through 
the means of this little Catalog we hope to bring our linens 
within the reach of all women who appreciate such quality 
and distinction as they represent. 


~[ Mail orders are given the same conscientious 
service as though you were shopping in person 


SI Litwinahy 


THE LINEN STORE Inc. 
36 So. Michigan Boulevard 
University Club Butlding Chicago 







































For Bed Spreads, 
Draperies, Furni- 
ture, Walls 
and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


fr AAI 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


N° bed is properly dressed without an attractive bed 


spread. 





KAPOCK is the correct material used for the newest in spreads. It is a 
soft, dustproof material which does not easily muss and the colors 
will not fade in the sun or when washed. Every yard is fully guaran- 
teed unfadable. 

KAPOCK Decorative Fabrics have been artistically used for home dec- 
oration for more than twelve (12) years. 

See them at your favorite shop or write us direct. 

Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 


KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. J 


in colors. 


Philadelphia 





Beware of imitations. KAPOG#-tms its name on the selvage 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 





An intelligent child will enjoy assembling this to-be- 
constructed electric locomotive. The engine, two passenger 
cars, and tracks are $5. Transformer, $3. 





An ingenious toy for a little girl is a sixteen-inch electric 
stove with oven, two baking-tins, a tea-kettle, frying pan, 
and pot. It will run on house electric current, $12.50. 





By pressing a button, a bell rings in this fire station, the 
doors open, and a fire truck, which has been previously 
wound, dashes out with ladder that springs upward; $10.50. 


INTERESTING MECHANICAL TOYS 


Directions for ordering are on page 162 
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CREATED, BOTTLED AND SEALED IN PARIS 


uerlaim ) 


PARK & TILFORD, New York, Sole American Distributors — In Canada, LYMANS, Ltp., Montreal 
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_ JRadiantfire 











Choice Reproductions of Early, 
English-and Colonial Periods - 























7 . % a 





i SS = ~ “‘ Hale’s Layer Poster” is an unusual and artistic pastime 
Ht WVHEATVORIAHTL for a child. The figures are cut out, painted, and pasted 


on the posters according to a pattern, $3.75. 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 





The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 


Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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y 
yen WALTHAM 
Gold Medal” Watch 


The Yuletide 
Gift of Gifts 





~ 





A cat and dog life. ‘‘Blinkie” and “ Dinkie,” a little 
black velvet cat and tan velvet dog, have come from Eng- 
land and are still looking askance at each other, $3 each. 


Another WALTHAM success! Inter- 
nationally renowned for ‘‘Gold Medal” 
award of Beauty and accuracy! A 
Triumph of rare designing, exquisite 
slenderness, unfailing precision, 

The “Gold Medal’’ movement has 17 
GENUINE Ruby Jewels, resilient hair- 
spring; double strength mainspring; steel 
plates and famous WALTHAM horo- 
logical inventions. Beautifully carved, 
thin, graceful, artistic. GREEN GOLD 
FILLE D—the color BEAUTIFUL!—and 
guaranteed 25 years. Delivered in gold 
color box, royal purple lined. A Timepiece 
De Luxe that any pon wal be agg 

: to possess—one that wi serve him 

er FAITHFULLY all his life. Isn't that 

inner the kind of a gift you wish to give HIM? 
That Will We secured several hundred. 


by 
v 
Ww 
v 
Ww 
i 
Be Prized Our price (while they last) $37 v 
Ww 
v 
W 
v 
4 
v 
Ww 
‘ 





Forever 
Send NO Money! 10 Days’ FREE Trial 


Don’t send a penny! NOTHING to 


Uedals received at Milan, Brussels, Paris 





pay Postman! Ve want you to SEE! 


Honorable Dealings to TEST! to EXAMINE! this watch 







before paying any money! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS, you may pay on our 
Charge Account Plan:— 


INGTON 





RYC: $4 4 monTH 


41 
| 
' 
| 
‘ 
i] 
1 
1 Or, if you wish to pay 
For prompt attention address DEPT. 135 1 cash _after _10 DAYS $34 40 
take $2.60 Discount and e 
1 
i 
i] 
i] 
i 
1 
i 
i 


Importers and National Mail Order House 


365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


i 

’ 

i 

L 

i 

i 

i 

! Gentlemen: Please send me $37 Waltham “Gold 
§ Medal” Watch. 1 enclose NO money, and pay send check or money 
NOTHING to Postman. If I am satisfied, after GGG? FOP... .ccccce : 
1 TEN DAYS’ TRIAL, I have the privilege of 

paying for it at the rate of $4.00 monthly—or 

¥ of deducting $2.60 and sending $34.40 in FULL 

: SETTLEMENT. Otherwise I shall return it 

! 

! 

! 

1 

! 
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ORDER NOW 


AVOI Christmas Mail Congestion. 


A new set of wooden blocks will please a very small child. 
They are light in weight and artistically marked. There 


sini > are diagrams and suggestions with the set. Price, $3.75. 
Limited Quantity. Send Coupon. . $s : » 93-75 
about yourself, it will be appreciated 
I 


span SEND NO MONEY * TOYS FOR THE NURSERY PLAYHOUR 


Deewana eoamewacesan ~ jeeececcececeeecececececee’ ! Directions for ordering are on page 162. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon 
out NOW! If you wish to tell us something 
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That 4zdden loveliness beneath your skin— 

















‘Revealed by the 
NEW MARINELLO 
REST FACIAL 














HERE’S a real treasure of 

loveliness concealed be- 
neath your skin. It’s the clear 
childhood radiance your skin had 
—before wind and grime, sun and 
fatigue began their daily and un- 
seen work of destruction. 


That hidden beauty the Marinello 
Rest Facial alone brings to light 
through the action of our wonder- 
ful Marinello Electrolytic Cup, 
combined with Marinello Lettuce Cream. cares for your individual type. Perhaps your 
skin is dry and needs nourishing. Perhaps it 
is too oily. Perhaps it is sallow and darkened 





























The Marinello Electrolytic Cup thor- 
oughly cleanses the skin and prepares 
it for special attention. Every skin 
demands individual study and care. 











This method— exclusive with the Marinello 


System —first cleanses the face and neck, then from a summer in the out-of-doors. In any Marinelli 
forces the gentle but invigorating stream of event, we have a Beauty Aid for Every Need. wii sons 
pore cleansing solution into the deeper layers : Lettuce (ream 
of the skin. Its soothing action removes even Then, too, as our expert applies the prepara- 4 thorough cleansing 
deeply embedded grime and foreign matter— tions indicated, she gives you suggestions about a pera ese 
thoroughly stimulating and refreshing. the home-care of your skin—the simple, daily chee fevee sap tax the 
, ; : practices that mean charm and beauty. Marinello Rest Facial. 
Then, and only then, is your skin ready for the is rl fron 8 
special cosmetics your individual needs demand. May We Advise You On rains 


Your Individual Beauty Needs? 
Have the Lure of a Youthful Skin—-Always You, as a reader of Harper’s Bazar, are invited 
to consult our experts without charge on your 
individual beauty needs. Bring the card of in- 
troduction to any of the addresses listed below 
—and receive expert advice on the treatment 


The Marinello Rest Facial keeps you looking 
fresh and charming every busy minute. It acts 
as a mental massage, as well, soothing your 


nerves—sending you out with the comfortable : : 
feeling that “All’s Right With the World.” of your hair—what your skin needs—what tint 
of rouge your particular type requires—on any 


Carefully, thoroughly, our expert cosmetician beauty problem you may have. 














The Largest Beauty 
Organization in the World 


NEW YORK CITY, 72 FIFTH AVE. AND 336 FIFTH AVE. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
800 Tower Court 121 Broad Street 4479 Washington Boulevard 
CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS DENVER 
128 East Sixth Street 808 La Salle Street 939 Grant Street 
’ DETROIT LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
z15 E. Grand River Avenue 2404 W. Seventh Street Broadway Building 
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A set of doll’s tiny furniture; table (top 4" in diameter), 

three rush-seat chairs, tea wagon with separate tray, 

car pet-sweeper, iron, music-box piano, alarm-clock, 
sideboard, etc., $12.50. 






POINT DE PARIS 
BINCHE VALS 






BIRKIN AND COMPANY~ NEW YORK,NY 






























\ — Your Eyes Tell Your Age 
First! | 


_ THE SKIN about your eyes is wrinkled 
or puffy, your eyes look years older! 4nd 
eyes are ihe keynote of age. For ultimate 
youthfulness, therefore, take daily, ceaseless 
care of the skin around your eyes. 

LOTION SUPRA—Tinctured with astringent 
Oriental herb sap, this ancient Eastern formula is 
unsurpassed for obliterating lines, reducing omg canes usted 
ness and tightening the muscles under the skin 

R $3, $5, $7.50 A small girl will find great delight in this fifteen-inch 

CREME DE BEAUTE—A nourishing grease high trunk, which contains a doll in the tray, six 
less cream to be used with Lotion Supra in re a ‘ : : ‘ 

» juvenating and preserving the skin about the eyes. dresses, two hats, and lingerie, $8, 
a | Imparts a clear, youthful teeepeeney - —— 

‘ / ae 
By mail from V. Darsy or at the Write now for booklet and questionnaire. 


following shops: a 
San Francisco: The White House, 7" 
also the Palace Hotel Beauty Salon. o oe 


Cleveland: Halle Brothers. New 


York: Stern Brothers 17-A West 49th Street, New York 


54 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Par's 
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Ynitialed Bridae Scores j 


A Most Attractive 
Christmas Gift | 
A personal gift! Each sheet of the 


five score pads with your friend’s in- 
itials in blue; while on the refillable 
suede leather cover they appear in 


gold. A charming gift, the cover Directions for ordering 





and five score pads, packed in a are on page 162 


Xmas box. 

Score Pads, Suede Cover 

and Four Refills: : $3.50 by This pool-table looks big enough for a club-room, but 
it is only a foot long and eight inches high. An auto- 

‘The Whitlock Press & j matic spring in the cue shoots the balls about, $1. 


INCORPORATED 








MIDDLETOWN 
New YORK 


DEPT 





SMALL TOYS FOR INDOORS 
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Nanpita, a new Babani 
Perfume, but just arrived 
from Paris, A fragrance ex- 
quisitely smart, contained in 
a black and gold bottle and 
packed in a gold box with 
red satin lining and quaint 
fastening of gold cord and 


button. $20 
i ly 
¢ \ > 
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DAMBRE GRIS | 


BABANI 


PARIS | 


—— 





EXTRAIT D’ AMBRE GRIS, also 
new this season, a fine es- 
sence, rare and lovely. It 
comes in a cut glass bottle, 
restrained in design and ele- 
gant, as befits the perfume. 
Packed in a satin-lined box. 

$18 





Jasmin DE coreg, the soft 
caressing fragrance of jasmin 
Howers. The perfume comes 
in several bottles, priced from 
$2.75 up. 
frosted glass, with gold neck 
and stopper of coral red. ‘The 


box is black satin with red 


$8.50 


pipings. 
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This bottle is of 
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BaBANI PERFUMES increase a 
woman’s charm. They sur- 
round her with an air of chic, 
of grace and distinction, that 
is more effective than any de- 
tail of the costume. Elizabeth 
Arden imports these perfumes 
of Babani for her fashionable 
clientele because they have 
that smartness, that difference, 
which endears them to women 
of exclusive taste. 

As a Christmas gift, Babani 
Perfumesare the supremecom- 
pliment. They poy subtle trib- 
ute to a woman’s charm. And 
at the same time, they increase 
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her charm. Babani Perfumes 
may be blended—in varying 
proportions—to create new 1n- 
dividual perfumes. Thus they 
make a gift exceedingly inti- 
mate and thoughtful. 

Choose Babani Perfumes 
for every woman on your 
Christmas list. These fra- 
grances are contained in just 
the lovely bottles and boxes 
in which they are sealed in 
Paris. They are imported only 
by Elizabeth Arden and are 
sold—with Elizabeth Arden’s 
Venetian Toilet Preparations 
—at smart shops everywhere. 


© ELIZABETH ARDEN, 1926 
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Ming, one of the most fa- 
vored of Babani Perfumes, 
sprightly and gay, in a new 
bottle appropriately gay in 
color. It is packed in a black 
satin box with pipings of red, 
green and gold. $15. The 
same perfume comes in other 
bottles, from $2.75 up. 





AMBRE DE DELHI, a perfume 
of elegance and distinction, 
in a flat gold bottle, hand 
decorated in black design. 
In a gold box, lined with 
black satin, $12. Ambre de 
Delhi, in other bottles, from 
$2.75 up. 





| F BABANI | 
GiarpinI, a subtle fragrance 
as smart as gardenias. A 
bottle that is a formal little 
tree of green and gold leaves 
ina gold tub! It comes in a 
box lined with green satin. 


$12 
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as Gifts 


| Four Hundred Years of 





| Medici Books 
| 
| 


CHILDREN’S COSTUME 


Thirty-four colored plates from the 
great Masters, and explanatory text by 





Percy Macquoid, showing the changing 
| styles from 1400-1800. Valuable for 





Designers and Artists, and a guide for all 
in the construction of historically cor- 
rect “‘Fancy Dress.” A sumptuous 


gift to all lovers of the beautiful. $4.50. 








Christmas Gifts 


for Women who wear 


The Picture Guides 
bring back all the enchantment of the 


romantic regions you may have visited. ‘i ae aa ° 
on Extra Sizes 


A new series of travel books written by | 
1en who know and love what they por- Tan calfskin envelop purse blanket-stitched in blue leather, $35; A few gift suggestions that 








tray, and ely illustrated in | 
See Es one of green sateen embroidered in cream wool, ivory and marcasite are sure to please—as_ well 
clasp, $48.50; alarge soft kid hand-bag, $15.50; monogram, $3.50. as fit—the stout woman. 
| i P 5 » . . . . . 
‘lat purse of green suéde bordered with gilt brai 1 $25° . = 
lat pu f grec éde borde ed with gilt braid trimming, $35; Pantalettes— Milanese, Silk 
and Chanel’s new suéde pouch beg, $12.50. Jersey, shirred cuff..... $4.95 





Chemise—Crepe de Chine. 
$2.50 Daintily hand embroidered and 

Y . hemstitched ........00..%. 6.95 
each GIFTS THAT ARE SMART emstitche $6.95 
Nightgown—Crepe de Chine. 
Lace and net trim...... $8.95 
Nesligee—Changeable Taff- 
eta. Self trimmed... .$14.95 





If unable to visit any of our stores, 
write to Dept. G2 for the new Style Book 


‘|fane Hryant 


Flanders and Hainault 

The Land of St. Franci 
The Italian Lake 

Grenoble and Thereabouts 


The French Riviera 









































Mont P=: 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY 26 W. 39th St., 21 W. 38th St., New York 
Publishers of THE MEDICI PRINTS Hanover Place, nr. Fulton St., Brooklyn 
Bostor New York Londor CHICAGO DETROIT _ ST. LOUIS 

PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
| 
| 
| 
SS ee 


Famous Beauties 
Know This Secret 


For 133 years one of the pre- 
cious beauty secrets known 
to womankind has been the 








Paste and brilliants are now very smart. A flexible rhinestone bracelet cut like one use of 

The waterfall earrings are 4%" long, of diamonds, $8.95; laurel pattern i: a Eau de 
$20; bracelet, $20. Twisted link brace- rhinestones and silver, $10.00; and B 

let of rhinestones and silver, $16.05. another of paste and brilliants, $16.95. Cologne 


The perfect base for the 
perfect make-up. Its mild 
astringent action is essential 
as a protection for the skin 
before cosmetics are applied. 
Invigorating, yet soothing, 
with a dainty fragrance all 
its own. 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—Refreshing and 


exhilarating. Indispensable for softening 
the water. Nine exquisite perfumes. 


No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
—Depended upon since 1860 as a “‘first 
aid toward a beautiful skin.”’ Keeps the 
skin satin-soft. 
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Bromley Jersey Frock 
$25 


One-piece dress of red jersey with 
black and red braid. Made to your 
individual measurements for $25, up 


to size 42. Larger sizes, $30. 


Made in U. S. A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
é 25 W. 45th Street, N. Y- 






Bromley jersey frocks do not hug the 
figure. Shipped on same dzy or¢er is 
received, prepai: to any address in thé 
United States or Canada, plus duty. 


BROMLEY -SHEPARD, INC. 


Designers and mckers of 





Individual Clothes for Women nosent warva 
Do not confuse with other firms ee : A . 
Cigaret and match-holder of painted tin, left, $3.50; 
121 Paige Street, - - Lowell, Mass. : Z * - ay 4 5 Ae 
Boston Shop - - 406 Boylston, St. cardboard, right, $2.75, with match-striker. Gaily colored 
‘ r “ce - + 489 F ; + pa? 
woe Tek Clie oy Fae See. “chints” matches, $1.10 for a carton of four boxes. 


Agents wanted 








’ Directions for ordering are on page 162. 
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~ £ TFT #7 UY K A 


IN BLACK JATEMT LEATHER OR BOIS DE ROVE KID 
WITH LIZARD APPLIQUE. 18.50 


FEATURED BY 


SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


An illustrated brochur ¢ of footwear fashions sent on request 



















with an 


Modish 


artistic beauty 




















Colorful and ultra- 
mart 1s the adapta- 
f tion of Peasant stitch- 
ery to the fabrics and 

lines of the present 







mode. 


ff? COLLEGE A, shown 

{| above, is a particularl; 

q charming model for the 

schoolgirl or college 

s. ‘The gay smocking at neck, 

wrists and waist-line is delightfully 

youthful and the interesting sleeve 

motifs are jaunty and distinctive. 

In bright wools on jersey, it makes 

a practical classroom frock: in heavy 

; on crépe, a smart and original 

Entirely handmade, 
materials and col 

sizes 14 to 42. 


dress. 
Various 


party 


combinations, 


I:xtensive showing of Peasant needk 
work in frocks, blouses, children 
dresses and table linens. 


Jersey, $35 Crépe, $40 
Illustrated Folder on request 


Peasant Art Importing Co., Inc. 
677 Lexington Ave., New York 







































Vraiment, madame! 
THIS ROUND, PINK DISC 


the sise of a powder puff and just a 


“ERASES” NEEDLESS HAIR 


Vou merely rotate this neat, ma 
disc over face, arms orl and u 


erase the hair, leaving skin clear 


and satiny. 


DRY, ODORLESS, HARMLESS 


Vo troublesome paste to n 





wr pill. No I 

ing to soil ‘ it 
our Drug, Dept Beaut 
Shop, $1.25 $ 


Me ney back guarentee 
BELLIN’S 


Wonderstoen) 


Send for Free Booklet 


500 Fifth Ave., Dept. HD, New York 














This 


modern and decorative ornament is a 
gaily painted glazed French pottery horse and 


rider. It is 10% inches high, $10. 
LET US HELP YOU DO YOUR 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY 


best results is to follow directions. 
readers in any quarter of the globe, who wish assistance in the pleasurable, yet often 
k of selecting Christmas gifts for family and friends. 


N LEARNING a new game or in applying a new beauty method, the way to get the 
I Here are some directions for Harper’s Bazar 


taxing, task 


Give AccuraATE DESCRIPTION 
NCLUDED in this issue of Harper’s Bazar is a host of gift suggestions attractive to 
both donors and recipients. Select from among these and write to Harper’s Bazar 
Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, clearly describing the articles 
which you wish us to purchase for you, naming the page on which they were seen, the 
price, the color and size, and other facts which will enable us to make a purchase that 
will be satisfactory. 
PAYABLE TO BAZAR 
ITH your letter enclose a check or money-order made out to Harper’s Bazar Shop- 
ping Service covering the total cost of the purchases to be made by us. No orders 
will be shipped unless a remittance accompanies the order. We cannot charge articles 
to your accounts with the stores or send them C. O. D. When not sure of the cost of 
articles ordered, send an approximate sum, for a balance will be refunded in case you 
have sent more than was required for the purchase. 
SeLtect Szecoxyp ,Cuoerce 
Y MENTIONING a second choice of gifts, time will be saved and additional corre- 
spondence eliminated, should we be unable to buy your first choice—a circumstance 
which occurs when popular gifts are sold out quickly. We shall, however, make every 
attempt to supply the first choice. 
When ordering articles to be sent to another person, give us both your address and 
that of the consignee. Printing the name and address is a great help to us. 
Girts Not RETURNABLE 
N° GIFTS purchased through our service may be sent on approval at this season 
f the year. Any dissatisfaction should be registered with our department and not 
with the shop at which the gift was bought and we shall do all we can to adjust the 
matter. Most of the articles in the Christmas gift section will be sent prepaid parcel post. 
I'he heavier items, such as furniture and large toys, etc., will be sent express collect. 
Order as early as possible in order to insure a delivery before Christmas. 


Oo 
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A small glazed pottery elephant from Vienna 
is amusing as an “occasional” dish or ash- 


tray. It may be had in yellow or green, $5.25. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 











Betty Jewell, 
popular star 
tn First 
National 
Pictures. 


Give Her 
Traveling Comfort 


for Christmas 


GIVE her the universal utility bag 
that has freed thousands of women 
ees ba penton of bm eg hand 
uggage—the smart, light-weigh 
DAISY BAG. , ee re 


The DAISY BAG may be packed in 
a few moments with one or two extra 
hats, a dress or two, slippers, under- 
things and toilet articles. Though 
the average weight is but 20 ounces, 
it will safely carry 20 pounds. 

Rainproof and dustproof, the DAISY 
BAG is made of best patent leather 
fabric, attractively lined, and has an inner 
pocket. The handle has a handsome 
silver-plated clasp which cannot come 
loose, although a slight pressure of the 
finger releases the catch. 

DAISY DE LUXE MODEL, \y 
patented hookless fastener, 16-inch, $5 
18-inch, $5.50; 20-inch, $6.00. 

DAISY BUTTON MODEL, 16 inch, 
$3.50; 18-inch, $4.00; 20-inch, $4.50. 

At leading department stores, luggage and 
specialty shops. ‘f your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct, giving us his name 
and address. 


The DAISY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DAISY HAT BAGS 


vith 
50; 











CWavis 


FRADE MARK AEG. 







e 


Blue 
Ribbon 

$1.50 
per pair 
Red Ribbon 
$1.00 per pair 





HEER wool flesh-colored un- 
derstockings of full length 
made entirely without seams. 
Invisible beneath silk, they 
give warmth and _ protection. 


Mavis = 
lindasocnk a 
and 





Undalegin 


Understockings made 
with cutout toes, in- 
step and heel. Exclu- 
sive Mavis patents 
prevent wrinkling. 
Undalegin, full length 
$1.25 per pair 
Undasock, knee length 
85c per pair 
On sale at 
the better shops and department stores 


MAVIS HOSIERY CO., INc. 
19 Madison Ave. New York 
aa 




















— 


renders. 
head of the 


Bazar. 
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To the TRAVELER 
in PARIS 


cA CORDIAL invitation is extended 
to readers of Harper’s Bazar, when 
in Paris, to avail themselves of the 


personal services that Mme. Vioujard 


Madame Alice Vioujard is the new 
Personal 
Bureau in the Paris office of Harper’s 
| Here the 

| may secure all sorts of shopping in- 
formation as well as information about 
travel anywhere on the Continent. 


is an interesting and valuable service. 


2 Rue de la Paix 











Information 











inquiring traveler 


an air of 
It 


delight. 


Send for booklet 


of many styles 


The 
































TRINI—gold or silver Kid with 
underlay of Colored Brocade, 
smartly expressing a rich for- 
mality. 


Graceful... 


asa lovely hand 


Shoes that impart grace with BEE = 
smartness and of A= 
youth ... for the woman ZEA 
who is lovely from tapering 
fingers to dashing arch... Gees 
Here, indeed, is footwear with cc 
charm of Paris . . . for your 


FRENCH BOOTERY 


36 West 50th Street, 


New York 


24° 


mM 


SF 
= Sz 


mt 
i 


am 
mil 


I 
i 





f 
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Lovely 
Christmas Gift 


FOR just the right Christmas gift 
—one that will be appreciated 
fat more than many a more expen- 
sive present—we suggest Bathasweet 
i its new topaz-glass bottle, illus- 
trated above. 
his is a pretty ornament to any 
dressing table. And if you have 
~ Bathasweet, you know how 
tagrant and irresistibly tempting it 
makes the bath; how soft and lux- 
uflous it makes the water; how richly 
soap lathers with it; and how thor- 
oughly refreshed and alive you feel 
a Stepping from your tub—with that in- 
efinable ‘‘scentless” perfume clinging about 
you for hours afterwards. 
‘ All drug and department stores carry Bath- 
ae The Topaz bottle illustrated above 
pe S$ for $1.50 and contains enough Batha- 
eet for fifty or more baths. There are also 
cans that sell for 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
A free introduct i i 
. ‘ory can if you write us. 
C.8.Welch Company, Dep? BH 12, 1901 Park Ave., N.Y. 








BATHASWEET 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


MatcuH Packs 


With Your Own Initials 





cAn inexpensive refinement to replace the 


usual unsightly matches. Adds a touch of 
distinction to the bridge and dining table and vanity case. 


3.50 for 5() packs ~ 5.00 for ] 0 packs 


Packed in a Tin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
619-H Madison Avenue, New York 
MAN & CO., New 


York Wm. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
YRES & CO., Indianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. Lo 
" BU. iCK’S, Los Angeles . ror 
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8 


ro 
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Distributors apply to 
KAY & ELLINGER, INC. H Irving Place, New York 


80- 
The Monogram{Match Co, 319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


















Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of Harper's Bazar, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1925. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, a notary in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Eugene Forker, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the Harper's Bazar, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement ‘of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of th 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, International Magazine Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City; Editor, 
H. B. Sell, 119 West 40th Street, New York City; Managing Editor, H. B. Sell, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City; Business Manager, Eugene Forker, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 2. That the 
owner is: (If owned by a corporation its name and address must be stated and also immediately there~ 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) International Magazine Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City; Hearst Publications, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City; Star HoldingtCom- 
pany, care of Corporation Trust Co. of America, Wilmington, Del.; Sole Stockholder—W. R. Hearst, 
137 Riverside Drive, New York City. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stat im. 5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is——(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) Eugene Forker, Business Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1925. (Seal) William J. Sperl, Notary Public, Queens County, No. 3749. Certificate 
filed in New York Co., No. 809, Register No. 7644. (My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 











growth; 


own home. 





Name. . 
Address 


City 





State 





W, ITH invariable success, hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
women are regaining the youth- 
ful glory of their hair by usi 

INECTO RAPID NOTOX. And 
the success of these is guiding 
thousands more to use this, the 
one tint that is perfectly natural 
and perfectly safe; strictly scien- 
tific, conforming with the most 
exacting laboratory standards. 


It is specifically guaranteed to im- 
part to gray, streaked or faded hair 
all its former harmonious beauty 
of lustre, of silken texture and 
shade. Its use cannot be detected. 
It is guaranteed permanent; its 
color withstands any condition 
or treatment that Nature’s will— 
brushing, rubbing, shampooing, 
sunshine, salt water, perspiration, 
Turkish baths, permanent wav- 
ing, marceling and curling. 
safe, it cannot injure texture or 
it contains no _ para- 
phenylene diamine. 
application enables 
apply it in the privacy of her 


If you are concerned about your hair, Jeanne 
Ruere, expert of the greatest hair coloring 
manufacturers in the world, is ready to give 
confidential advice on your particular problem. 


Send No Money 
Merely fill out the coupon below 
INECTO, Inc.. 33-35 W. 46th Se, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
a full details of INEcto Rapm Notox and the 
Beauty Analysis Chart, form J 41. 


Banishes 
Gray Hair 


1n15 Minutes 
= 


using 


It is 


The ease of 
anyone to 
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DRESSER SERVICE STYLE 
IS BECOME ENTIRELY NEW 


in TO reed-like stems have grown the new handles, 
—/ong—slender. Into jewel-case shapes have blos- 
somed the new tops, squarish, round-cornered..... The 
transformation reveals itself, particularly, in the mir- 
ror. This has grown to dramatic size, in dramatic 
stale..... All this slenderness is a graceful compliment 
to madame’s fingers. All this shapeliness makes a 
lovely decoration for her dressing-table..... In the 
Fedora Design, surfaces are patterned with lace-work, 
which shimmers and glimmers in a thousand fasci- 
nating moods. If your jeweler is not yet showing these 
new services, he can readily obtain them. 


THE BOOK OF DRESSER SERVICES 


This gorgeous, 18-inch volume will be sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. Illustrates 28 different designs, in striking, 
full-size color plates. Gives prices. Address Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., Dept. 4-103. 

















Even the nail-polisher, in International Sterling 
Dresser Services, is a work of art and a model 
of serviceability. Fedora Design, with tray, $25 
Mirror, brush and comb set . . . . $77 


INTERNATIONAL 


STERLING 
(Drentes Servicer 


Wrought from Solid Silver 





























